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WITH LIQUID SUGAR! 
Ves! 






Easier and cleaner to use 
Eliminates costly handling 
Increases production efficiency 


Liquid sugar eliminates the heavy cost of unloading, storing and 


=. en) 





AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 


opening sugar bags. . dumping sugar into kettles. . dissolving 


... filtering . . . and the constant expense of bag handling and 





returning. Liquid sugar enables one man to do the work of five . . . 


Liquid sugar is cleaner, more efficient. It is metered into your 


processes, easily and precisely—by the turn of a valve. It gives you 











continuous, automatic control—a streamlined sugar supply. Using 








liquid sugar may also help you to convert to continuous production 
methods, at great savings over batch methods. 
To switch from dry to liquid sugar requires only the installation 


of storage tanks and piping, the cost of which is quickly returned AUTOMATIC HANDLING 





by savings in labor and increased efficiency. 


| 
NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, LIQUID SUGAR 7 fl 
CAN BE AVAILABLE ANYWHERE! SAVINGS | 
om 


Cyanamid’s new process, based on ion exchange, makes it possible 





for you to produce liquid sugar right in your own plant . . . or have 
it delivered at your plant door from a local refinery. It produces 
from raw sugar a refined liquid sugar equal in odor, color and taste 


to refined white sugar dissolved in water—and better in ash content. 





This process is highly adaptable—it also produces less highly 


PEHANDLING, DUM 
/ AND FILTERING 
Ps IF YOU ARE A LARGE USER, requiring 20-30 or more tons a 


refined liquids, according to your needs, at an economical cost. 


day, it may pay you to produce liquid sugar in your own plant. 
IF YOU ARE A SMALLER USER, you can combine with others 


in your area to produce your needs, Or you may find that there is 















BOOKKEEPING A already an independent ion exchange liquid sugar plant in your 
area, Whatever your needs, fill out the coupon below for more com- 


plete information. 





AMERICAN Granamid comrany t 


ION EXCHANGE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT « 30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N.Y. Fo 


CJIs liquid sugar produced by ion exchange available in our area? From whom? .. a 
¢ © * 


(J We are interested in making liquid sugar in our own plant, and would like a 


rough estimate of initial cost and operating cost . . . and the savings we can 
expect to effect. Use __ tons per day (working day of __ hrs.) for estimate 
| tees eee " 
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BEER BELONGS 


...IN CANS! 








Try this test. Drop a can of beer on 
your floor. Slam it good and hard. 
What other container would you 





























dare treat this way? 

Not only are cans unbreakable 
but they are lighter and easier to 
handle. Cans eliminate the return- 
deposit nuisance. Cans stack easily, 
make good displays. And your cus- 
tomers like the convenience of can- 
ned beer. Cans chill faster and are 
easy to dispose of. 


CONTINENTAL © Can Co 


100 EAST 42ND STREET 


CANS ARE 
LIGHTER/ 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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To Go FASTER 


a 
Move Motor Forward 


To Go SLOWER 


Move Motor Back 


Vari 








5 Spee 


AUTOMATIC 
IAA: 


ONE HAND 
DOES IT. 

While Motor 
Is Running 


WITHOUT 
STOPPING 
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Another Texrope Engineering Triumph! A-2709 


@ Instant speed control at lower 
cost than ever before 


@ Covers most speed changing 
needs from 3 to 20 hp 

e Extremely simple — one 
sheave does all 

@ Infinitely variable speed — 
200% range 


Sold... 


Gosrsasn, most economical method of 
instant speed control ever devised. 
Simply move motor forward to increase 
speed and move it back to decrease. The 
new Vari-Pitch Automatic Sheave changes 
pitch diameter and holds belts at proper 
tension automatically, All other parts of 
the drive are standard Texrope V-belt 
drive components, 

For details see your A-C Authorized 
Dealer or Sales Office or write for bul- 


letin 20B7223, Texrope and Vari-Pitch are 
Allis-Chalmers weer 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


' 


(he) 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ~ 
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Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Deolers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


_ MOTORS — 1; to 
25,000 hp and up. 
All types. 





CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and com- 
ponents for complete con- 
trol systems, 


PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes ond rat- 
ings to 2500 GPM. 
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T= SK Eductor Condenser has no moving parts to get out 
of order, adjust or repair. It’s simply designed to require 
minimum maintenance and insure efficient operation 
in various processes requiring medium or high vacuum. 
You can install it and then forget it. 





In operation, the injection water is delivered to the top 
inlet of the condenser at a constant pressure of 10 Ibs. 
which, combined with the internal vacuum, produces 
sufficient jet energy to discharge the water through the 
tail diffuser against atmospheric pressure. The water jet 
condenses the steam, entrains the non-condensible gases 
and discharges the mixture into a hotwell tank without the 
use of an external vacuum pump. 


Ideal for use with small engines or turbines and in process 
operations in the food, chemical and refinery fields, SK 


Vases GK Gttyctor Geatenene, enly ane of Eductor Condensers are made in sizes ranging from 114" 
which is shown, are used on vacuum ket- en hehe . 
to 10” inclusive. 


tles in the food manufacturing plant above. 
You can get full details on construction and operation 


by requesting Bulletin 5-B. 


SCHUTTE and KOERTING Company 
FH a augacta Mug Eugincers 
1157 THOMPSON STREET + PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


JET APPARATUS + HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT + STRAINERS » CONDENSERS AND VACUUM 
PUMPS + OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT + ROTAMETERS + FLOW INDICATORS + RADIAFIN 
TUBES + VALVES + SPRAY NOZZLES AND ATOMIZERS - GEAR PUMPS - DESUPERHEATERS 
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How LINK-BELT 
BULK-FLO Conveyors 
serve a modern flour 


packaging plant... 





Foot end of two Link-Belt Bulk-Flo elevators, 
Loop-Loading type, handling blended flour from 
storage tanks (via percentage feeders and screw 
conveyors) to horizontal Bulk-Flo conveyors 
feeding collecting-tanks on fourth floor of pack- 
aging plant. 







How LINK-BELT 








Loop-Loading foot end of Bulk-Flo elevator, 62 ft. high, for handling 
flour from two collecting hoppers on first floor to a horizontal Bulk-Flo 
conveyor on fourth floor of packaging plant. 





General view on fourth floor of flour packaging plant, showing vertical 
and horizontal Bulk-Flo conveyors. Vertical machines have Loop-Loading 
arrangement. 


ee wwe we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oe OL 


eo Sunn i 
i Link-Belt Bulk-Flo Conveyors are being used to handle flour, sugar, 
a soy bean meal, nuts and a wide variety of free-flowing materials. 
q Entirely enclosed in dust-tight casing, Bulk-Flo provides gentle 
handling with minimum degradation and contamination. It is self- 
loading, self-discharging and largely self-cleaning. May we send 


BULK-FLO Conveyors yORaMNT S072" 





We invite you to discuss the lower cost Bulk-Flo way of handling 


can serve you... materials with a Link-Belt engineer. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 

Atlanta, Dallas 1, Houston 3, Minneapolis 5, 

Son Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 
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CONVEYING MACHINERY 
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Straight-Flow Port Design re- 
duces fluid turbulence to a 
practical minimum. 





wilaw 


Seat Rings of end-seated type 
are screwed into the body. 





ae 


Sure-Grip Malleable Handwheel 
for non-skid gripping even with 
heavy gloves. 


Brass Liner on Glands assures 
greater resistance to corrosion 
and scoring. 





WALWORTH 





iron body gate valves 


with screwed or flanged ends 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS 


For complete information on these 
new Walworth Iron Body Valves, see 
your local Walworth distributor, or 
write for bulletin 106. 


WALWORTH 


valves and fittings 


IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WORLD 





T-head Disc-to-Stem connection 
on OS&Y types provides 


stronger connection, prevents 
loosening of disc by corrosion. 





db 


Bronze Back-Seat Bushings in 
bonnets of OS&Y valves. 


Solid Web Type Dise in OS&Y 
valves for greater strength and 
longer service. 
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Hinged Gland Eye-Bolts on 
OS&Y valves permit faster, 
easier repacking under full 
pressure. 


JUNE, 949 
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HEYDEN PRESERVATIVES 'w 
and FLAVORINGS 


Sodium Benzoatfe U.S.P. 


A standard preservative of food quality, flavor and color. 
Available as powder, granules or flakes. Shipped in 100 Ib. 
bbls.; 50 and 25 Ib. fiber drums. 


Benzoic Acid U.S.P. 


Widely used as a preserving agent. Shipped in 100 Ib. 
bbls.; 50 and 25 Ib. fiber drums. 


Benzaldehyde N.F. 


Synthetic oil of bitter almonds. For flavoring and aroma in 
canned fruits, fruit beverages, cake mixes, candies. Shipped 
in 425 Ib. drums, 100 Ib. carboys, and 50 and 25 Ib. 
boxed tins. 


Methyl Salicylate U.S.P. 


Synthetic oil of wintergreen. For flavoring confectionery and 
beverages. Shipped in 500 Ib. drums and 50 Ib. boxed tins. 


Saccharin U.S.P. 
Saccharin Sodium U.S.P. 


Standard sweetening agents. Saccharin (powder) is more 
soluble in oils and solvents, while Saccharin Sodium (pow- 
der or granular) has a higher solubility in water. Shipped 
in 100, 50 and 25 Ib. fiber drums, 5 Ib., 1 Ib., 4 oz. and 
1 oz. canisters. 


CACM EGE e e eo 


Technical literature mailed promptly upon request on 
Company letterhead. 


ee ee 


ba EYD = CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 
CHICAGO 6 © PHILADELPHIA 3 © SAN FRANCISCO 1] * RUMFORD 16, R. I. 














Benzaldehyde » Benzoates - Benzoic Acid - Benzyl! Chloride - Bromides - Chlorinated Aromatics - Chlorobenzenes - Creosotes - Formates 
Formaldehyde + Formic Acid + Glycerophosphates - Guaiacols - Hexamethytenetetramine - M.D. A. (Methylene Disalicylic Acid) 
Paraformaldehyde + Parahydroxybenzoates + Penicillin + Pentaerythritols + Salicylates + Salicylic Acid + Streptomycin 








£ permanent non-electric 
magnetic drum separator 


ie 


Developed DY oUuez 











FTER two years of field testing in every industry, Eriez 
offers industry this completely new, revolutionary magnetic 
drum type separator. Self-cleaning, and powered by permanent 





Magnetic drum element above can be 





separately. Shaft diameters y ‘ “ 
are standard to permit replacement in non-electric magnets, the Eriez separates ferrous materials at 
~ = pon Ordinarily , . 9 i i ; 
bearing or Soostan ones a —~ or gravity far lower cost. There’s no operating or maintenance expense... 
flow chutes, spouts, or other con oe 
no need for current or wiring . .. you get safe, spark-proof 


reliable magnetic protection right around the clock. There’s 
nothing to get out of order—no attendant electrical accessories 
... the powerful magnetic field of the Eriez is Permanent and 
magnetic separation is amazingly simple. A look at the diagram 


below shows how it’s done. 


AUTOMATIC FERROUS METAL SEPARATION FOR: 

































Powders Sand Minerals 
Chemicals Tobacco Fertilizers 
& : ‘ : Grain Explosives Metals 
Soateite in a variety of sizes, 12”, 18” : 
= po Bo og a woe egy 9 Plastics Crumb Rubber Textiles 
justable check gate regulates and. 
wouly feeds Snag eo : Shell panates Com 
love iy apaled in a dus nraot mounting. Q Gay We ay spy The Cleaning 
and of all metal construction. “yf Principle 
Ly $2 
TYPE df 102_ 7 JOON 
. Le ' ADJUSTABLE REFLECTOR 
a REGULATES VOLUME 
' OF FLOW 
Ww} 
a ~ TRAMP IRON PULLED TO 
ta REVOLVING SHELL BY 
14 a FIXED MAGNETIC FIELO 
iil SHELL REVOLVES AROUND 
il © FIXED MAGNETIC FIELD 
STATIONARY PERMANENT 
RA MAGNETIC ASSEMBLY 
Available in 12” diameter x 14” width. eS Al 
Adaptable for majority of installations. <Ss3 ty CLEANED NON-MAGNETIC 
are same as df 101 drum. Ad- ~ =e bart MATERIAL FALLS HERE 
check te geeeaiee and id asst 
srenly feeds material: Dram an ond howe- “Nev i TRAMP IRON HELO TO SHELL 
tiem. Unit ie fully enclosed, fully aute- fy ‘ UNTIL IT CARRIES PAST 
matic and of all metal construction. MAGNETIC FIELD 


ADJUSTABLE DIVIDER 
A A new 4 page Bulletin on Mag- 
RCE vreric Drums. Write for it today. 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
101 East 12th St. - ERIE, PA. 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1949 






Pioneer of 


PERMANENT 


Magnetic Separation 
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with Pfaudler Fillers! 


Here are features that give you superior performance 


GRAVITY FLOW TYPE 





@ Five different machine sizes .. . fill al] prod- 
ucts that flow by gravity . . . can sizes—8 oz. 
to No. 10. 

@ Available with different types of valves to fill 
to exacting requirements—(1l) open air tube 
valves for standard products (2) closed air ~. . a 
tube valves for extreme accuracy of fill (3) o&S {i Pht Be @ ‘fied 
non-areating valves for minimizing oxygen e al 4 "4 4 4 ‘ 
content. ee i t 

i @ Working parts made of long-wearing materials i ss° 

| for extra long life. jm 

| @ Product contact parts made of corrosion- 
| resisting materials. 

@ Fully enclosed base protects working parts 

| 

| 

| 





from damage by wash water and product. 


Ricicouad PISTON TYPE 














@ Fills any semi-liquid or semi-solid product at 
the rate of 350 to 400 No. 2 cans per minute. 

@ Features single point adjustment for accuracy 
of fill. 

@ Equipped with ‘‘no-can-no-fill’’ device—pre- 
vents waste. 

@ All movable contact parts easily removable by 
hand for cleaning—made of corrosion- 
resistant materials. 

@ Totally enclosed base protects working parts. 

@ Easily adapted to all closing machines. 





























- 
THE PFAUDLER CO. 
Dept. FI-6, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please send me () Gravity Flow Filler Bulletin 843 
O Piston Filler Bulletin 848 1 
Name Title 
Company I 
THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. ] 
Address 
ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT | 
Glass-Lined Steel... Stainless Steels... Nickel... Inconel... Monel Metal City State 3 (Ct 
| 
a 
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Low MAINTENANCE CosT... 


OPT MMT LD Le 
Like the NORTON LABELER 


And two big reasons for the long, trouble-free 
operation of Norton Labelers are: (1) The reliable 
time-proven Oslund design; (2) Norton precision 
manufacture. 


In the Norton Automatic Labeler you get the 
benefit of Norton Company‘s 49 years’ experience 
in building precision grinding and lapping ma- 
chines to extremely close limits both for dimen- 
sional accuracy and surface finish. 


A new sound and color motion 
picture demonstrates graphically 
the design and construction fea- 
tures of the Norton Labeler—write 
for information. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


(Photograph courtesy Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois) 








NORTON 


AUTOMATIC LABELERS 
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-- Use : 


Type RS 


Single Phase Brush Lifting Motors 


entury Type RS, repulsion start, induction, 
single phase brush lifting motors are ideal for 
installation on reciprocating pumps, compres- 
sors and other hard-to-start equipment. 


They provide the power to start under load 
— even in very cold weather — without over- 
motoring the driven machine. 


Repulsion start motors provide greater start- 
ing torque per ampere of current than any 
other type of single phase motor—conse- 
quently the least disturbance to line voltage 
—an advantage on long or small capacity 
transmission lines. 





FOOD 








ors 





They are widely used in the rural areas 
which usually have only single phase energy. 

Many power companies are recommending 
the use of single phase motors up to 7!/2 HP, in 
residential districts of the larger cities, because 
polyphase energy is not always available. 

Century Type RS brush lifting motors are 
built in sizes from '/) to 20 HP. 

Century builds a wide range of types of 
motors from 1/6 to 400 horsepower for all the 
popular electric power applications. 

Specify Century motors for all your electric 
power requirements. 


Popular types and standard ratings are available from factory and branch office stocks 


CE-626 
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HOT WATER TANK 


It's not a luxury to have all hot water services 
Sarco Temperature Controlled. In fact, on most 
jobs, the controls pay for themselves in four ways. 


1. Automatic control prevents overheating — 
fuel is saved 








2. ‘‘Never too hot, never too cold,” increases BLENDED 
quality and quantity of output in heat WATER 
processing 


3. Blending of water for showers and wash 
basins increases hot water storage capacity 


4. Everything works, 24 hours a day, without 
shut-downs or complaints. 


In a factory, a service tank was controlled for 
twenty-four years at a cent a day. A mine saved 
hundreds of dollars by installing Sarco Blenders 
for showers, and dish washing. 


What would Sarco Temperature Controls save in MB BLENDER 


your plant? Why not ask the Sarco Man near you? ™ 
21 IMMERSION 


THERMOSTAT 
241 











SAVES STEAM a State Buildi Se ata | 3 
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VODOL-xx is the exclusive product of Refining Unincorporated 
































VOOOLXx 


Famed th coughoul the tndushites as the 


CORN-OIL LECITHIN 


(BONE-DRY) 


IN THEIR OWN PRODUCTS —in continuous use of VODOL-XxX 
over long periods—representative food industries have 
proved its unequalled advantages to their complete satis- 
faction. Pure virgin corn oil provides nature’s finest lecithin! 
Processing by Refining Unincorporated has brought its 
incomparable qualities to perfection. 


THE BONE-DRY CHARACTERISTIC OF VODOL-xx positively prevents 
any moisture disturbance. (Important to the chocolate manufacturer.) 





Free-flowing VODOL-xx also means 


@ No pre-heating, pre-dissolving, straining nor thinning 
@ Instant solubility at low temperatures 

e@ Ready dispersion in fats 

@ Freedom from lecithin taste and odor in end product 
e@ Longer shelf-life and freshness 


Join the others who have found VODOL-XxxX the most 
satisfactory on all counts in 


Packing Industies + Baking « Confeclions + Drags and Cosmelics 





All processing using Lecithin 


VODOL-xx for plant test 


igs 





INDUSTRIES, 


Judge VODOL-xx in your own plant — 
at our expense. Mail Coupon Today! 


POSS SS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSS8S SSeS Seeeee880 
Refining Unincorporated vheee 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


Without obligation, I'll be glad to give 
VODOL-XX a trial in our plant. 





Position in firm 





Firm Name. 
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WISSCO 
BELTS’ 
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INSURES ECONOMY OF DESIGN 


BECAUSE WISSCO BELTS are woven of flattened wire 
spirals, they operate efficiently over small diameter pulleys. 
They lend themselves to equipment where lack of space pre- 
cludes the use of large pulleys and can be custom-engineered 


to operate by chain or friction drive. 


And Wissco Belts have the stamina and built-in toughness 


that insure maximum production at low cost regardless of 





operating conditions—white heat or subzero—abrasion— 


The steaming machine pictured above 

demonstrates how the flexibiliry of | corroding chemicals or other grueling punishment. 

Wissco friction drive belts makes pos 

sible a very compact installation Send today for our illustrated catalog showing types and 


Wissco Conveyor Belts can be engi- : : 
; advantages of numerous conveyor belt constructions. 
neered to meet your exact needs ae d 


. bye) METAL CONVEYOR BELTS 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


Belt Sales Office and Plant—56 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. . Executive Office—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Soles Offices—Boston, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Denver, New York + Pacific Coast Subsidiary—The California Wire Cloth Corp., Oakland 6, Cal. 
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USE THE RIGHT FITTING TYPE 
FOR EVERY JOB... 


It will pay you to take advantage of Tri-Clover’s 
30 years of specialized experience in solving the 
most difficult corrosion problems. Having a com- 
plete line of stainless steel and nickel alloy fittings, 
valves and pumps to choose from, Tri-Clover en- 
gineers are able to recommend exactly the right type 
and size to meet your conveying line needs. If you 
prefer, send us a sample of your product for labora- 
tory tests and we will furnish complete recommen- 
dations covering the type of corrosion-resistant 
fittings and lines best suited for your use. Illustrated 
are four typical Tri-Clover fitting types: 































Assembled section of Flanged Conical-End 
Fitting showing IPS adapter. Available in a 
complete line, 1” thru 4” O.D. 


World-famous Tri-Clover Sanitary Fittings and 

Valves are available in a complete line of 
stainless steel and nickel alloy types, 1” thru 4” O.D. 
for all sanitary code requirements. 


&b Recessed-End Fittings . . . easily assembled 
by soldering, brazing or socket welding. 
Available in a complete line, 4’ thru 10” O.D. 


ge Typical “Zephyrweld” Welding Fitting Re- 

ducer with Van Stone welding nipples and 
slip-on flanges for easy, fast assembly. Available in 
a@ complete fitting line, from %4” thru 24” O.D. 


See your nearest Tri-Clover Jobber or write for 
complete details. 


Tri -Clouenr 


MACHINE CO. 


Kenosha, 














Wisconsin 








RICATED STAINLESS STEEL 
DUSTRIAL FITTINGS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 


TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEE FAB! 
SANITARY FITTINGS, VALVES, IN’ 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES 






THE Complete LINE 
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IN VEGETABLE OlL REFINING 


—to maintain efficiency 
is harder than to achieve If .«+ 





Efficiency in vegetable oil refining is difficult to attain, yet it is 
even harder to maintain over a period of time. This is an ex- 
tremely costly factor to the oil industry in terms of man-hours 
and interrupted production as well as needless oil losses. The 
Sharples Corporation has overcome this profit-sensitive situation 
by the development of a highly effective control system—the 
result of experienced application of control by experienced re- 
finery engineers for over seventeen years. 








SHARPLES = CENTRIFUGAL AND PROCESS ENG 
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A plant 
W | th BRAI NS Ingenious application of control to 


caustic or soda ash (Clayton) veg- 
etable oil refining processes has appropri- 
ately labeled each Sharples installation as 

“a plant with BRAINS”. The term applies 

far beyond facilitating the achievement of 

maximum efficiency . . . because the real 
‘ P value of Sharples Effective Control is that 
it maintains this high level of performance 
at every hour throughout your continuous 
operations. 

Effective Control is a combination of 
process design factors and the experienced 
application of control mechanisms wherein 
all the variable factors affecting each step 
in the refining process are stabilized . . . yet 
quickly adjustable for a change from soya 
bean oil to cotton seed, to peanut or to any 
other type or quality of oil. 

Let’s be specific: In caustic refining or in 
re-refining for color in the soda ash process, 















Installation of a vegetable oil refining 
process takes more than just equip- 
ment built around a flow diagram. It takes 
vast refining experience to design equipment 
capable of sustained peak performance. 
Sharples engineering minimizes troubles in 
your plant before it is built. And with Sharples 
it’s not just “know-how,” it’s also “know-do” 
for Sharples incorporates the greatest accumu- 
lation of refining installation experience avail- 
able anywhere, whether measured in years, 
number of plants or their combined production 
capacity. 

Plans and layouts are individually pre- 
pared for every Sharples installation—utiliz- 
ing equipment you now have as far as possible 













V4 
\ SHARPLES 
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good results without saponification of the 
neutral oils depend on not only the caustic 
treat, but also precise mixing time and tem- 
perature. Effective time and temperature 
control are integrally designed into the 
Sharples process; while Ratio-ed Refining, 
a unique Sharples development, actually 
measures, records and controls the flow of 
oil and caustic to insure continued main- 
tenance of a positive ratio. 

Effective Control of dehydration auto- 
matically produces a soapstock which lends 
itself to ideal centrifugal separation—and 
minimizes oil losses in the soapstock. 

Step by step throughout the entire refin- 
ing process—whether by the caustic or 
soda ash method—Sharples Effective Con- 
trol means sustained high efficiency at all 
times. Sharples engineering of “brains” 
into the plant has taken the “art” out of 
vegetable oil refining and reduced it to an 
everyday profitable routine. 


. . . but Sharples service does not end here. 
Sharples engineers supervise installation, train 
operators, trouble shoot and keep a trained eye 
on your new plant until it is functioning prop- 
erly. And that is not all . . . Sharples Nation- 
wide Service is always at your immediate call. 

If you refine vegetable oils of any kind, and 
are contemplating continuous operation by 
the caustic or soda ash methods, or would like 
to see the advantages of converting to the soda 
ash method, don’t fail to evaluate the signifi- 
cant advantages of Sharples experience and 
Sharples engineering for your plant. 

An informative new booklet entitled, “Prac- 
tical Considerations in Vegetable Oil Refining 
... fora profit” will gladly be sent to you upon 
request. 


The SHARPLES - CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. CHICAGO 4, ILL. BOSTON 10, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
501 Fifth Avenue 80 E. Jackson Boulevard 230 Congress Street 686 Howard Street 453 Hippodrome Annex Bidg. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, 2300 WESTMORELAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 







$18,000,000 set of tools for the 














first name in special purpose steels 





hot and cold rolled 


STAINLESS SHEET AND STRIP 
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Branches, Warehouses, and Distributors in Principal Cities. Consult your Telephone Directory or Thomas’ Register for Nearest Office. 
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When a master mechanic gets new tools, 
expect master workmanship. And when 
CRUCIBLE, master producer of tool, 
alloy and specialty steels, designs an 
$18,000,000 mill specifically for hot and 
cold rolled stainless sheet and strip, you 
can rightly expect the best that modern 
facilities and generations of specialty 
product leadership can provide. 

For here, at CRUCIBLE’S new Mid- 
land Mill, is an entirely new concept in 
stainless sheet and strip production ... 
here, for the first time, stainless sheet and 
strip are made as specialty products, by 
specialty production methods, in a mill 
built from the ground up for this purpose. 
Here at Midland are no mills designed 
for carbon steel production, re-powered 
for the heavier duty of rolling stainless, 
but $18,000,000 worth of brand new 
equipment, designed and built for modern 
hot and cold rolling of stainless steel — in 
widths from 42” to 50” inclusive, and in 
all gauges, grades and finishes. 

This is important news to every de- 
signer and fabricator of stainless steel 
products. For CRUCIBLE, pioneer in 
stainless steel since its inception, now 
offers a completely integrated line—sheet, 
strip, plates, bars, tubing, wire, forgings 
and castings. 

In short, you can turn with every con- 
fidence to the first name in special purpose 
steels for every form of stainless. One of 
the largest and most highly specialized 
technical forces in the steel industry is at 
your service for specific application ad- 
vice. And there are comprehensive data 
sheets available for all grades. Your 
inquiry will be welcomed. 
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the motor 


motor Bu 


bottom of =. Pump 


9 atest : re 
the well . = ae The only basic improvement in deepwell 


turbine design ... since Byron Jackson 
introduced the deepwell turbine pump 
in 1901. 


SHAFTING LENGTH TROUBLES define 
the “borderline” beyond which the shaft- 
type deepwell turbine pump cannot be 
used successfully. That “borderline” is de- 
termined by length of shaft alignment. 


THE SUBMERSIBLE IS DIFFERENT. Con- 
sisting of close-coupled deepwell turbine 
pump andelectric motor, it operates deep 
down in the well... entirely submerged in 
water at any depth. With no long shaft or 
shaft-bearings to align, it operates equally 
well 50 feet down or 1500 feet down. 
Many are operating at depths from 900 
to 1600 feet with amazing efficiency and 
unvarying dependability. And all be- 
cause a successful means of sealing an 
electric motor for underwater operation 
was developed. 


Get this new Submersible Bulletin. 
Write Dept. 310, Byron Jackson 
Co., P.O. Box 2017, Terminal An- 
nex, Los Angeles 54, California. 








LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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PROFITS FROM DRYERS 
DON’T “JUST HAPPEN”! 


OFFICES: 


FOOD 


INDU 


Chicago, 


STREES; 





New York, 


JUNE, 


a 

ouisville Dryers have the built-in 
experience of 56 years devoted to solv- 
ing drying problems. 

This experience covers different in- 
dustries, many products and various types 
of dryers such as Rotary Steam Tube, 
Indirect Steam, Direct Heat, Type “L” 
(Semi-Indirect Heat), Drum Dryers, 
Roller Presses, Dewaterers, Coolers, etc. 


Sound engineering and design are 
translated into finished equipment 
through extensive manufacturing facili- 
ties and construction experience. Louis- 
ville Dryers are built in modern shops 
equipped for the fabrication of custom- 
made unit process equipment from all 
weldable alloys and steels. 


If you have a drying problem, or 
are contemplating modernization of 
your present facilities, call upon General 


American. 


OTHER GENERAL AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 
Drum Dryers Thickeners Roller Presses 
Rotary Dryers Filters Screw Presses 
Turbo-Mixers + Evaporators 
Turbo-Hydrogenators + Thickening Screens 
Citrus Process » Malek Rice Process 


Process Equipment Division 
(LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT) 
1004 Hoffman Bidg., Dept. 840, Louisville 2, Ky. 


WORKS: Sharon, Pa., East Chicago, Ind, 





Cleveland, Orlando, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Sharon, Washington, D. C. 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY INC, + NEW 


PAPERBOARD 





FOLDING CARTONS 
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ID OTHER PRODUCTS HAVE BEEN ys 
> MARKET IN GAIR BOXES FOR Y 


D'S is an outstanding name in the Cosmetic and Toilet Goods ne 


ow 


ms of dollars have been invested in advertising and merchandising t i 


consumer demand for POND’S famous products. 


iT GAIR ORGANIZATION is proud of the fact that they crea 


i igned folding cartons and shipping containers for PONDS 
pd these famous POND’S products go to Market. 


POND’S # 
SHIPPING f& 
CONTAINERS & 
are produced in & 
a strategically § 
located Gair Plant. 


TORONTO 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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DID PNEUMATIC HAVE 4 HAND 
(MN YOUR DESSERT 


_ LAST NIGHT? 






KRE-MEL, TUMBO, CLINTON, AMAZO, KROGE a 
DAINTY JELL, MY-T-FINE, MINUTE TAPIOGA 


ns € _ 





| 
Installation of Pneumatic’s Double Package Maker equip- 
ment in production of KARE-MEL Dessert at plant of Corn 


PROBABLY YES -— Products Refining Company, Argo, Ill. 





That’s just one example of Pneumatic’s packag- 
ing efficiency and convenience. In a half-century 
of highly specialized operations, Pneumatic research 
has developed more than ninety different machines 
to handle your packaging and _ bottling needs, 


because America’s leading makers of packaged 
desserts use Pneumatic Packaging Machines! 

And there’s good reason why so many famous 
manufacturers rely on Pneumatic Packaging Ma- 
chines. They’ve found that the sturdier construc- 


tion, the precision engineering of Pneumatic speedily, competently . . . to give you Pneumatic’s 
Machines assure them of speedier, lower-cost famous “lower cost per container” performance! 
package output! * * * 

Pneumatic’s Double Package Maker, for instance, PNEUMATIC SCALE CorporATIon, Ltp., 91 Newport 
forms a protective lining and then shapes a carton Ave., Quincy 71, Mass. Branch Offices in New 
around it. The snug-fitting inner bag allows maxi- York, New York; Chicago, Illinios; San Francisco 
mum fill, offers far greater product protection. and Los Angeles, California; Seattle, Washington. 





PACKAGING AND BOTTLING MACHINERY 
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Irvin Reed, Manager 
Pacific Coast Rubber Company 
51 Main Street 
San Francisco, Caiifornia 





How to avoid high cost when 
selecting transmission belting 


* Your distributor of industrial supplies will tell you that 

Challenger belting is breaking records on all types of in- 
dustrial transmission drives. 

There are no costly shut-downs due to application of the 

wrong type of belt. Experienced distributors such as Mr. Irvin 

Reed (pictured above) can help you 

choose the grade and type: belting which 

will serve you best. And, there is a 

national network of Republic distributors 

| toserve industry everywhere. If you feel 

you should be getting longer life from 

your belting, consult your telephone 

directory for the name of your Republic 

distributor, write or mail the coupon. 





REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes Conshohocken, Pa, 





excellent reputation for 
pi and uniformity —_— 
lenger transmission belt is “a 
to the fact that it 1s built y 
trained and highly skilled men 
with many years’ experience. 


ae ; : WHO REPRESENTS REPUBLIC IN MY AREA? 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION . LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Name, title. 
Firm 
Address 
City. 
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Figure the Angleflow 
when you want BIG volume 


When you need big volume at low to moderate heads, Fairbanks- 
Morse Angleflow Pumps fit right into your pump picture. Capaci- 
ties ranging to 100,000 g.p.m. . . . sizes from 8 to 54 inches assure 
a size and capacity for every pumping job. 

With wide, unobstructed passages through impeller and volute 
adaptable to either dry or wet pit service, these pumps are preferred 
for a wide variety of services. See your Fairbanks-Morse Pump Dis- 
tributororlocal branchoffice. Fairbanks, Morse &Co., Chicago§, Ill. 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES - PUMPS + SCALES - MOTORS +» GENERATORS 
STOKERS - RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES - FARM EQUIPMENT > MAGNETOS 








this huge asphalt mixing a 
_ machine for 16 years, with- — 
4 ( outa single V-Belt failure! 


...and they are as near as your phone! 


FOOD 


Eliminate ruined bearings, burned out motors and 
drive failures. Add years to equipment life—reduce 
maintenance with Dayton V-Belts. For Dayton 
V-Belts are Drive Proved to save you money. 

In thousands of plants, under every conceivable 
operating condition, they have proved their ability 
..-to transmit full power with little or no loss... 
prevent motor overloads because they won’t slip 
or stall... cushion bearings by absorbing 
shock loads. And they wear and wear, despite 
abrasive conditions, moisture, heat or cold. 

There is a Dayton Distributor near you, 
ready to equip your plant with Dayton Drive 
Proved V-Belts and Pulleys. He has the spe- 
cialized knowledge to recommend the right 
drive for your plant. If it’s an unusual applica- 
tion, he has the resources of the entire Dayton 
organization to call on. 





Jayton 
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You'll find him listed in the classified section of 
your telephone directory under “Dayton V-Belts”, 
or his representative is calling at your plant now. 

Get in touch with him. See how Dayton Drive 
Proved V-Belts can save you money, in mainte- 
nance, long life, more efficient drives. The Dayton 
Rubber Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


ONLY Dayton V-Belts 
are DRIVE provepfor the Job! 


duty drives. 
bred—for normal and heavy ( 
ee, ie small machines and on 
—for shortest centers, smaties b 
resi on Cable — for extreme loads and speeds. 


OR 
ALL STOCKED BY YOUR LOCAL DAYTON V-BELT DISTRIBUT' 


AUDber 








IT PAYS TO MAKE “ONE MANUFACTURER’ 


RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL YOUR GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 








Vertical Worm Reducer 


w 


Worm Reducer 
ties oe 


Limitorque Valve Operator 





/eMILLIED 


GEAR 


We design and manufacture ‘‘every type and 
size’ of Gear and Speed Reducer . . . This fact 
is important because: (1) It assures the pur- 
chaser of our ‘‘unbiased’’ recommendations; 
(2) Permits ordering from ‘‘one source”’ of supply; 
(3) Enables the purchaser to place the respon- 
sibility for the operation of their Gears and 
Speed Reducers upon the shoulders of ‘‘one 4 
manufacturer.” 
Your inquiries are invited for information on 
any type of Gear or Gear Driven Product which 
includes the widely used ‘“‘Limitorque’’ 
Motor-Operated Valve Control. Planetary Reducer 
Send for catalog on any product, and please use 
your Business Letterhead when requesting same. 




















‘oy 





“AirKooled” Worm Reducer 











Vertical Motor Reducer 


Worm Gears up to 150” Spur Gears up to 150° 
wae — to diameter. Larger Gears in 
bolted sections. 


hiladelphis Gear Works, inc. 


~ ey shee = 


~ 
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ERIE AVE. AND G ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
NEW YORK «+ PITTSBURGH +¢ CHICAGO 
IN CANADA: WILLIAM AND J. G. GREEY LIMITED, TORONTO 


——~ me ; 
SF i 2 Industrial Gears and Speed Reducers 


LimiTorque Valve Controls 
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Thermoid Impregnation oa 
Assures Longer V-Belt Life 


oisture— 
: ithstand excess m i 
: -Belts are built to wi belt deteri- 
Thermotd | those elements oe ne ag a 
abrasion—a : Belts are built for ihe 2 
wr Thermoid V-Be : to the large 

oe fractional nite ak p tedlhe and pre- 
te sane It is speci Asia to 

; -Belt. Each be thout slippage, 
multiple V-Be ; imum power wi 

‘ it maximu ; h, efficient 
yt we loads; and to — 
¢ eped a r ; 
ee at the lowest possible cost i cecal 
‘ oes ai 
e of sizes are av 

A complete rang 

irements. id distributor. 
ae ick sérvice call the nearest ——_ a 
ne she: engineers are available 
Thermoid sé 


i s. 
special problem 


J -rmoid! 
It will pay you to Specetfy The 


an iple 
ISS lti F.H.P. Multi 

; lity Products: Transmission Belting “eve lp . —— 
Taermatd ou : Belting ¢ Elevator Belting . — oe 
pag wen ee e Industrial Brake Linings anc 

Hose e Molded Proc ‘ F 


hermoi 


Company 
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The Thermoid Impregnation Process 
insures a deeper penetration of rub- 
ber between the threads of the yarn, 
which encases each individual strand 
With Protective rubber. The rubber 
acts as a sheath between the Strands 
and prevents the destructive abrasion 
action as the product is flexed in 
use. To obtain the required rubber 





penetration, the twist of the yarn 
must be to exact Specifications, With 
the yarn twisted too tightly, proper 
penetration of the rubber compound 
is impossible. This condition pro- 
duces abrasion, causing premature 
failure. On the other hand, if the 
yarn is twisted too loosely, the prod- 
uct lacks tensile strength. Thermoid 
has discovered the optimum twist of 
the yarn Which assures maximum 
rubber penetration and greatest 
Strength. The development of 
Thermoid Impregnation Process is 
another Step forward in Thermoid’s 
planned Program of product im- 
provement, assuring maximum sger- 
vice and lower Operating costs to 
industry through the use of Thermoid 
Industrial Rubber Products, 
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—for better power utilization today, lower-cost expansion tomorrow! 


To help offset today’s squeeze on food processing 
profits, load-center power distribution can bring you 
cost-saving features that mean plenty. This modern 
method of distributing incoming power—at high 
voltage from a master unit substation to small unit 
substations located in the heart of load areas — offers 
you: 

High equipment efficiency. You eliminate excessive 
voltage drop caused by long low-voltage feeder runs 
voltage drop that slows down conveyors, dims lights, 
reduces oven heat. 

Ease of change and expansion. You can shift process- 
ing lines, or add new ones, without being tied down 





POWER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 
Ts 

FOR FOOD PLAN | 

eassanesad 


by an inflexible power system. And unit substations 
are easy to move, if your plant must be relocated or 
rearranged. 

Personnel safety. All equipment is metal-enclosed and 
effectively grounded, with no exposed parts to create 
a hazard. 

Reduced maintenance costs. There are no exposed, 
dust-catching cables or devices to require frequent 
cleaning and servicing. 

Space-saving compactness. Unit substations take up 
less space than separate components. With no special 
protection needed, they can go anywhere near load 
centets—along walls, in basements, on balconies, or 
roofs. 

Easy installation. Factory-assembled and tested, unit 
substations come ready to install without delay. And 
generally, an installed General Electric load-center 
system costs less than older, piecemeal methods! 

If you're planning to put in a new power system, 
or modernize an existing one, why not consult a 
General Electric application engineer? Familiar with 
food processing i he'll gladly work with you on 
a one-line diagram as a first step. Meanwhile, send 
for illustrated booklet, ‘‘What load-center power 
distribution can do for you."’ Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Placed close to loads, unit substa- 
tions eliminate the 10-20% voltage 
drop common to long, low-voltage 
feeders. In this Midwest beet sugar 
plant, a G-E unit substation supplies 
power for controlling diffuser, 
washer house, beet receiving area, 
and pulp drying equipment. 


! 





Compact and space-saving, unit sub- 
stations come ready for quick, inexpen- 
sive installation. Here, another G-E unit 
substation supplies power to centrifugals, 
granulators, and other dry sugar ma- 
chines. 


SEE THIS FILM! 


AG-E color sound slidefilm, “Mod- 
ern Industrial Power Distribution,” 
presents the whole story on load- 
center distribution. Ask your nearest 
G-E office about showing it to your 
personnel. 
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WHEN YOU GO “LOAD CENTER” 


GO GENERAL ELECTRIC A4L/ Jf HAY 


Complete General Electric load-center unit substations 
for food plants include a metal-ciad incoming-line sec- 
tion with magne-blast power circuit breakers, a Pyranol 
transformer section, a low-voltage feeder section with 
drawout air circuit breakers, current transformers, buses, 
protective and disconnecting devices—all co-ordinated 
into one compact, easy-to-install unit. 

In addition, the following associated equipment for 
load-center systems can also be provided by General 
Electric where desired—to make it G-E all the way: 








chy 
Lf 











Air circuit breakers 
(Type AK-1) in metal- 
enclosing case, pro- 
vide reliable protec- 
tion from interrup- 
tion for individual 






Trumbull Flex-a- 
power, a flexible, 
economical duct sys- 
tem for distributing 
power to motors and 


Trumbull lighting 
ponels to provide for 
multiple grouping of 
many small circuits or 
branches. 





loads. 


Dry-type induc- 
tion voltage regu- 
lators to avtomat- 
ically regulate 
lighting-circuit volt- 
age where voltage 
variations are be- 
yond desirable 
limits, 





other loads. 











Dry-type trans- 
formers to step 
down secondary- 
feeder voltage 
(480 to 240 volts) 
to 120/208 Y volts 
for lighting loads, 
portable tools, etc. 














652-1 
neral Electric Company, Section B 
psn Department, Schenectady 5, N. Y- 


Please send me the following bulletins: 
o GEA-3758—Load-center power distribution 
0 GEA-4322—Electric equipment for the food industry 


Company 


Street... 


City 
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the Newest, Finest 


Here's the newest Cherry-Burrell trendmaker 
...the SUPERHOMO! 


Embodied in the new, most sanitary SUPERHOMO 
are the greatest advancements of design, con- 
struction and operation. And these advancements, 
these features, have made SUPERHOMO the rec- 
ognized leader in the homogenizer field. 

Some outstanding features of the SUPERHOMO 
include: the simple, efficient, single or two-stage 
homogenizing valve...the most sanitary, eco- 
nomical, easy-to-assemble and disassemble solid 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


34 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Superhome 


° I 





stainless steel cylinder block...and the most 
rugged, compact, easy-to-clean frame and drive 
mechanism, the easiest to service of any homog- 
enizer available. 

But, find out for yourself what makes the new 
SUPERHOMO the finest homogenizer ever built. 
Send the coupon below for the SUPERHOMO 
bulletin! 





Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Dept. 117, 427 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 6, III. 


Please send bulletin describing the new Superhomo. 








Name a een ee eer 

Company : x . ee eae 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


“Give us the tools...” 


INDUSTRY e 





Sth OF Ay SORES 


The 81st Congress Can 
Halt the Administration’s 


SOCIALIST PROGRAM 


]. his speech at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Winston Churchill said that America’s 
possession of the atomic bomb is all that has 
kept Soviet Russia from overrunning Europe and 
bombing London. 


Our State Department knows that there has 
been another deterrent to aggressive warfare by 
Russia and a deciding one. That deterrent is the 
superior industrial strength of the United States. 
But once Russia approaches our industrial 
strength, then watch out! For Stalin or no Stalin, 
there will be trouble. Therefore, the simple table 
below is worth every American’s careful reading. 
It shows in percentages what Russia did with 
her national income in 1948 and what we did 
with ours: 








Civiliaty USE... cccde ccce cece 60% 79% 
New capital equipment and 

public works ...........0-- 21% 12% 
Foreign aid .......esccssecces 2% 
PRCLCHSC oii ceicisece sce ce ciciees 13% 5% 
Building of inventories and 

war stock-piling ............ 6% 2% 


These figures for Russia come from The (London) 
Economist, Britain’s influential economic journal. 





These figures are estimates based on informa- 
tion from behind the Iron Curtain, and so can- 
not be checked directly. But they fit with what 
is known of Russian development. 


The table shows that Russia is straining every 
resource to build up its industrial strength. When 
Russia’s effort is measured in dollars, and com- 
pared to ours, the figures show: 


Where we spent $20 to $21 billion for new 
industrial plants and equipment last year, the 
Russians spent $12 to $14 billion. 


But while we used about $9 billion of this to 
replace old equipment, the Russians spent no 
more than $2 billion for replacing old equip- 
ment. The Russians had much less worn-out and 
obsolete equipment to replace. They could con- 
centrate their efforts on expanding their indus- 
tries and buying new equipment. 


So—we used only $11 to $12 billion to 
expand our industries. 


And the Russians used almost as much to 
expand theirs—$10 to $12 billion. 


Russia is gaining industrial strength as fast as 
we are—and may soon be gaining faster. The 
more she gains and the faster she gains on us, 
the greater is the danger of war. 


continued on next page 











American industry is pushing modernization 
and expansion hard. It is doing an heroic job. 
McGraw-Hill’s recent survey* shows that industry 
already has in hand plans to build plants and 
buy equipment in the next five years adding up 
to $55 billion. Industry plans that investment — 
and much more —if it can get the money. 


On those plans of industry depend our national 
security. 


If these plans of ours are cut back, the 
Russians will be years closer to their goal of 
industrial equality —the strength that they need 
to wage aggressive war successfully. 


But more and more our industry’s plans are be- 
ing menaced by socialist policies in Washington. 
The President continues to urge a further increase 
in the tax on corporate profits, even though 
federal taxes alone now take 38 cents of every 
dollar of profit. He wants $3 billion more in 
taxes on corporate profits now, plus added per- 
sonal taxes. 


Last year corporations spent almost two-thirds 
of their profits—about $13 billion—for new plant 
and equipment. This year corporation profits will 
be lower than last year’s $21 billion, perhaps by 
20 per cent. Subtract a fifth or more from last 
year’s profits. Then adopt the President’s pro- 
posal and take $3 billion more in corporate 
taxes and you raise havoc with planned ex- 
penditures for new plant and equipment. 


Approval by Congress of the President’s tax pro- 
gram would cut industry’s program of plant and 
equipment development by a third or more. That 
means a major blow to our prosperity as well as 
our national security. For as capital investment 
goes, so goes general prosperity. 


Further serious damage would be done by 
Congressional approval of the President’s indus- 
try-control bill. The so-called Stability Act of 





*A complete report on our national survey may be 
obtained by writing McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. This is one of 
a special series of editorials on industry’s needs for 
new plants and equipment. 











1949 (the Spence Bill) would severely check 
industrial progress. That bill would put the fed- 
eral government in the business of providing the 
added industrial capacity which the tax program 
would prevent private industry from doing for 
itself. It would be hard to conceive a better and 
surer way to dry up private investment in new 
plant and equipment. For every dollar of govern- 
ment investment will scare away many times 
more dollars of private investment. People will 
not want to risk their money in businesses com- 
peting with the U.S. Treasury. At the same time 
it will attack private investment in another way. 
It means that government would spend your in- 
come for you instead of allowing you to spend 
or invest for yourself. That is the high and quick 
road to socialism. 


American industry needs right now great 
courage and incentives if it is to carry out its 
tremendous building program. It needs also a 
release from the program of a socialist admini- 
stration in Washington with its systematic dis- 
couragement of enterprise and risk taking. 


Above all, industry needs assurance by the 
actions of the 81st Congress itself that there is 
a future in this country for a system of dynamic 
capitalism, functioning in a free society. By acting 
now to strengthen the American people’s faith in 
their industrial system, by providing needed in- 
centives for management and investors, by pro- 
tecting industry's capacity to buy new equipment, 
the 81st Congress can sustain American indus- 
trial progress and keep us united and strong. 


But if we kill freedom of industrial planning and 
action by unneeded taxes and government con- 
trols we put ourselves —and our friends all over 
the world —in dire peril. 


Nothing would please the Communists more. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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ndustries 


These Eight Factors Will Influence Business Trends 


What's ahead for business? That question seems 
to be on the mind of every business executive 
whether he utters it publicly or not. 

While it is not necessary to add another voice 
to the clamorous predictions by those whose busi- 
ness it is to predict, there are a few points which 
deserve emphasis but which we sometimes forget 
in making our own private decisions. 

] It is a very old adage that what goes up 
must come down. Meaning prices, of course, in 
this instance. 

2 As Alonzo E. Taylor, of General Mills, Inc., 
said years ago, it is comparatively easy to climb 
up to a plateau of high prices, but climbing down 
(usually tumbling down) is a painful process. 

3 Americans have been yelling for production 
large enough to stop inflation. Well, here it is. 
Nearly all pipelines are full. But why don’t we 
enjoy our plenty? The answer is easy: In the 
past 300 vears, the U.S. A. has been the gathering 
place for unsatisfied people. This nation would 
never have achieved its present status if we had 
been a nation of easy-going, easily satisfied people. 
We like change. We demand change. And having 
achieved a change, we don’t want it. We want 
still more change. 

4 If the prices received by farmers fall materi- 
ally, the money they can spend for things made in 
cities is bound to be lessened. Incidentally, farm 
price-support programs without farm production 
control are the bunk; e.g., eggs and potatoes in 
1948. Without production control, price-support 
programs are largely paid by city folks’ taxes— 
and they have to pay the pegged price as well. 

5 Whatever direction prices take—either up, 
down or on a level—don’t forget that: 1. We 
have a greatly increased population since 1939, 2. 
These people are all descendents of the typical 
unsatisfied Americans mentioned before. 3. People 
are going to continue to eat, marry and have 
children. 

6 Debt. be it private or corporate, is a chain 
to the post. And the loudest complaints about 


adapting ourselves to change will come from those 
whose debts were contracted at higher prices. 

7 Nearly all the professional predictors and 
viewers-with-alarm omit from their caleula- 
tions what seems to us to be a very potent factor 
for evaluating the future. This is what we shall 
momentarily call ‘‘economie tinkering’’ by organ- 
ized labor. For it must not be lost to sight that 
union labor finds climbing down off the high price 
and wage plateau just as painful a process as it is 
for business management. There is this difference, 
however: The unions believe they can do more 
about it than management. 

Thus, as long as organized labor holds to the 
theory that it can avoid or postpone the descent 
from the inflationary plateau—or cushion the fall 
by increasing the buying power of this important 
segment of the population—we shall see some large- 
scale attempts to prove the theory. Witness the 
recent demands for wage increases at a time when 
prices are softening. Strikes can empty the pipe- 
lines even if the wage increases are not won. 

8 The enormous size of our national debt guar- 
antees two things: 1. Economie change. 2. A 
turnover of money that makes the early New Deal 
pump priming puny by comparison. 

Who gets the interest? People. Who pays it? 
People. Result—spending power transferred. How 
does that differ from the old New Deal? 

What all this portends for the future we can 
only guess. Change is always painful to those 
who will not, or cannot, accept it. 

Fo the individual person or corporation, some 
of the changes ahead may be very painful. For 
the nation as a whole, the internal picture does 
not look bad at all. The times call for broad-gage 
thinking and logical analysis and adaptability. We 
can meet change head on and get a battered coun- 
tenance, or we ean roll with the punch. It depends 
upon our state of mind. 


—L. V. BURTON, Consulting Editor 
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The Talk 
of the Industry 


Price-Tag Psychology Reappears 

Psychology like heredity seems to be an attribute of 
humanity that will never change. Now that competitive 
selling is reappearing after an absence of many years, the 
psychology of price tigures likewise reappears. And with 
it comes the smaller package, the smaller container or the 
smaller case. Though these smaller packages contain less 
food and more package than the larger ones, and hence are 
less economical to buy, that’s the way the trend will go. 

Any manufacturer will gladly comply with a well-estab- 
lished demand, even though he may smile indulgently at 
the housewite’s false economy. 


Cheaper Distribution May Boost Frozen Foods 

Experiments are being conducted, in the distribution of 
frozen foods, which may give that industry added impetus. 
We refer to the elimination of the exelusive distributor 
and the channeling of frozen foods through wholesale 
grocers, the processors carrying warehouse stocks in key 
markets. The products would be delivered by the ease on 
wholesalers’ trucks, in insulated containers or compartments. 

It is claimed that this method of distribution will cut 
the price to the consumer 10 to 15 percent. If this be true— 
and if delivery to retailers is fast enough to prevent partial 
thawing—this method of distribution could greatly broaden 
the market for frozen foods. We say this because a recent 
survey reveals that “too expensive” is the reason given by 
30 percent of nonbuyers of frozen foods. 

A nice business ean be built on quality. But the mass 
market calls for quality at a competitive price. 


Efficiency Experts Are Good, But . 

It’s gratifying to learn that what every factory manager 
or superintendent knows is finally beeoming recognized 
as the truth. 

For a great many years, the notion has existed that 
the outsider is the boy who ean really introduce the pro- 
duction economies. To be sure, he can often spot the places 
for potential savings, but the man on the job is really the 
best man to put them into effect. 

During the recent Time Study & Methods Conference 
jointly sponsored by the Society for the Advancement of 
Management and the Management Division of ASME— 
it was clearly brought out that the real problem is to instill 
employees with the desire to increase work output. This 
ean be done by removing eauses of fear of rate euts or 
other sources of insecurity. 

As far back as we can remember it has always been that 
way. 


Where Sterilization by Electrons Stands Today 

There has been much talk in the industry lately about 
the possibility of sterilizing foods by electron bombard- 
ment. This stems from experimental work done with the 
capacitron, which discharges electrons in pulses at two or 
three million volts potential. The food so treated has been 
sealed previous to bombardment in airtight plastie cap- 
sules, 

We have talked to leading food technologists about the 
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possibilities of this revolutionary method of ‘‘coid’’ ster- 
ilization. None has any more definite information than 
what you may have read in popular magazines. More than 
two years ago, a technical paper was published on the 
electronic features of the capacitron, from which one may 
conclude that it is sound electronically. And the people 
who developed the method—incidentally, they have solid 
reputations as electronics engineers—make no final claims 
as to the commercial practicability of the process in the 
food industries. 

They have conducted some experiments which gave sur- 
prising results, and they expect to find out a lot more in 
the next few months from the operation of a pilot plant. 
Some large food companies are reported to be interested, 
but they have not been named. And that is where this 
interesting development stands at the moment. 

Electron bombardment is worth watehing, because 
experiments at MIT indicate that sterilization of foods 
by cathode rays (electron beams) may be commercially 
feasible. More work is being done on this to better evalu- 
ate the possibilities. 

But two basically important questions must be answered 
before sterilization by X-rays, cathode rays, or electron 
bombardment ean be sized up. First, ean these methods 
compete with present methods on a cost basis? Secondly, 
do the rays or electrons impair the nutritional and physi- 
cal qualities of the product? 

Who ean say? Revolutionary methods may lie ahead. 


Hors d’Oeuvres 


B Busincss Week points to a new colloquialism creeping up 
on us. Used to deseribe President Truman’s Point 4, the 
term is “ ‘show-how’ taken from ‘know-how.’ ” We hope and 
trust the application is in that order, too. 


@ Citing the 55-gal.-per-capita consumption of coffee and 
the 19-gal.-ditto of beer in this country in 1947, a promoter 
for the bottlers points to the 12-gal. of soft drinks used up 
per person. He thinks “there are still many people left to 
he converted to soft drinks.” Couldn’t we just promise to 
increase our soft drink intake and be spared the conversion ? 


@ An Ostersund, Sweden, brewery got tired hauling in 
heavy cylinders of carbon dioxide. So, it says here, they 
devised a means of utilizing the CO, from the smoke of 
local factory chimneys. Must be a deuce of a job on windy 
days. 


@ We have been laboring over Secretary Brannan’s argu- 
ments as to why farmers should be supported at a postwar 
level to which they were previously unaccustomed. And 
just as a precaution, we think maybe our economy, which 
has shifted from agriculture to industry, had better start 
looking around for a way to shift back. 


@ Dutch breweries are said to be in serious straits. Deelin- 
ing export trade is one cause. Another is the drop in home 
consumption due to fierce competition by gin. If you find 
yourself stocked with prewar impressions of the Dutch, 
you might as well unload. 


8 Farm Journal tells about the westward trek of the peanut 
belt. Texas is now the second largest producer, and Ari- 
zona plantings are extensive. “All the Arizona peanuts,” 
it says, “are irrigated.” Up to now, homogenization was 
the best they could do to prevent peanut butter from 
drying out. JAJJ. 
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PROCESSING begins in the field for John Morrell & Co. Even a loud speaker was used on this Kansas tour. 


What It Takes to Reap Good Grower-Relations 


Effective programs are being adopted by both large and small manufacturers 
to highlight common interests of all concerned in food production 


DAVE THOMPSON 


Agricultural Consultant, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, New York City 


In any consideration of processor- 
grower relations, one should first ex- 
amine the split of the retail dollar. 
Bankrupt farmers in the early 30’s re- 
ceived less than 30e. of the retail dollar. 
And at the close of World War LI, 
farmers, with the largest income in his- 
tory, received about 57e. of the retail 
dollar. 

Today, the retail food dollar is split 
about in the middle, with 50c¢. going to 
farmers and 50e. to those who operate 
in the life line of America between 
farmers and consumers. With prices 
of farm produets declining, it is prob- 
able that the farmer's share of the re- 
tail dollar will decrease. 

After World War I, bitterness often 
developed between tarmers and food 
processors as a result of economic loss, 
which few could understand, none pre- 
vent. Since then, both farmers and 
food processors have learned that they 
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are in the same boat. Their fortunes 
are good or bad together. They recog- 
nize food production as a continuing 
process, starting at the farm and going 
through the factory. They know that 
food processors, wholesalers, and _ re- 
tailers, are really salesmen of raw 
farm products. 


Seek Mutual Understanding 


An encouraging development during 
World War II and in the years since 
its close, is the sincere desire of both 
processor and farmer for a clear un- 
derstanding of mutual problems. Farm 
organizations have developed public 
relations work to tell their story to in- 
dustry and consumers. The food in- 
dustry has long maintained farm rela- 
tions programs. During many years 
the industry has discovered ways of 
working with individual farmers and 
with farm groups. 

Small food processing plants operat- 
ing in a local area can use most of the 
technies which large companies have 
found useful. The fact is that large 
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food processing companies frequently 
are entirely local at the processing 
point. A large company may have its 
processing plants at numerous places, 
located where plant managers and field- 
men have daily contact with growers. 
From the experience of many member- 
companies of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America is drawn the accompanying 
14-point program for suecessful farm 
relation technics (see box titled “Do” 
Points for Processors). 

John Morrell & Co., meat packer 
operating in lowa and the Dakotas, has 
company farm relations men meeting 
with farm groups constantly. To assist 
others in their meetings, this packer 
has a mobile publie address system 
available for any farm gatherings in 
the territory. It is booked up solid. 
Promoting its educational campaigns 
in livestock production, the company 
stages many meetings in which its 
buyers work with state extension per- 
sonnel in teaching live and dressed 
grades of lambs, hogs, and beef cattle. 

Kraft Foods Co., operating many 
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dairy manufacturing plants throughout 
the country, has in recent years 


changed the type of its fieldmen, who 
now must qualify as competent farm 


“DO” POINTS FOR PROCESSORS 





Take part in meetings with 8. Conduct essay contests on sub- 


farmer groups. 

Employ fieldmen qualified to 
be farm advisers, and train 
them in significance of good 
farm relations. 

Work out contract specifications 
with committee of growers. 
Work with growers in develop- 
ing new crops and uses for old 
crops. 

Sponsor quality improvement 
programs through plant inspec- 
tion, farm demonstrations, con- 
tests, industry motion pictures. 
Support Future Farmers of 
America and 4-H Club Aetivi- 
ties with funds and_ personal 
services, 

Distribute economic informa- 
tion about supplies, possible 
markets, and prospects for raw 
farm products, working with 
county agents, vocational agri- 
culture teachers, college and 
farm bureaus, and other educa- 
tional groups. 


© 


ject of how your factory and 
its growers depend upon each 
other and how the community 
depends upon both. 

Join with farmers, wholesalers 
and retailers in exhibits at 
county fairs or other farm 
meetings, showing movement 
of food from field to table. 
Hold open-house days at your 
plant. 

Work with newspaper editors 
and radio farm directors to 
tell your story of farm rela- 
tions. 

Use newspaper advertising for 
public relations purposes. 
Keep businessmen in your town 
posted as to conditions in your 
business, especially as they 
affect probable payments to 
farmers and payroll increases 
and deductions. 

Be a good citizen by taking 
active part in civic and rural 
enterprises. 











FOURTEEN points author calls essential for 
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processor in grower relations. 





GOODWILL and a great deal of “know-how” were developed through Gerber 
Products Co.'s Grading School, sponsored 


by Michigan State Canners. 





BEEF CATTLE FIELD DAY, another feature of Morrell company program, 
attracted more than 600 farmers from a wide surrounding area. 
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advisers. Company fieldmen conducted 
a promotional drive in Wisconsin on 
Ladino Clover that resulted in greatly 
increased acreage and an improvement 
in milk production. 

In Missouri, a five-year project was 
brought to a successful climax, in 1948, 
when 5,000 people saw a typical Ozarks 
hill farm made into a highly produe- 
tive dairying operation through prae- 
tices recommended by the Missouri Ex- 
tension Service and promoted by Kraft 
fieldmen. The fieldman’s work extends 
to the entire community, as well as to 
company patrons. GI on-the-job farm 
trainees, vocational agricultural stu- 
dents and others frequently are recip- 
ients of aid and counsel from him. 

It has been usual for attorneys for 
canning companies to draft growers’ 
contraets with an eye toward company 
protection rather than good grower re- 
lations. Last year, the Association of 
Growers in Wisconsin prepared its 
own contract. And the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association is working with the 
growers with the purpose of prevent- 
ing ill feeling such as often arises be- 
cause of one-sided contracts. 

Birds Eye-Snider Division of Gen- 
eral Foods, Curtice Brothers Co., and 
others in New York, are working with 
individual growers and with the Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners on 
improving contracts. Certainly a plant 
operator, who lives close to his growers, 
will find his relations with them im- 
proved by use of contracts mutually 
agreed upon. 

Often, processing plants are located 
in areas suited to particular crops. In 
regions of Maine, wild blueberries de- 
velop delicious flavors. Accordingly, 
Burnham & Morrill last summer oper- 
ated a pilot plant in that area working 
with growers in developing ways of 
packing, cleaning and grading. The ob- 
jective was to pack wild Maine blue- 
berries in 20 lb. cans for quick freez- 
ing. The market for this would be pie 
factories baking for hotel and restau- 
rant trade. This is an illustration of a 
considerable stream of eash coming 
back to the community because both 
growers and processors worked to- 
gether in finding a way to market this 
crop. 

From edueational campaigns con- 
dueted by food processors, farmers 
have learned that quality, markets pro- 
duction methods, and prices all work 
together for greater cash income. In 
reply to a recent inquiry by GMA, 74 
percent of Farm Panel of America 
members attested to the help received 
through educational campaigns. These 
campaigns may be local or nation-wide. 

Pillsbury Mills for years has eon- 
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ducted a wheat-improvement~ contest. 
Twenty-one wheat growing states par- 
ticipated in the competition for the 
1948 crop year. This is but one of the 
many contests sponsored by this milling 
company. Though conducted on a na- 
tional basis, it also evidences the value 
of local contests. 

Support of local Future Farmers of 
America and 4-H Club activities 
through funds and services is the usual 
practice in every community. General 
Mills has done nationally what most 
local food processors do in their home 
towns. This company has written and 
printed numerous booklets. More than 
2,000,000 copies have been distributed 
for use of voeational agricultural 
teachers and county 4-H Club leaders. 

Better farm relations are enjoyed 
when growers know the economic facts 
that influence the sale of food products 
made trom their crops. P. J. Ritter 
Co., Campbell Soup Co., H. J. Heinz 
Co., and other tomato processors in 
New Jersey, had an unhappy experi- 
ence two years ago with Jersey grow- 
ers. But these companies are now co- 
operating with the Growers Association 
and Rutgers University in preparing 
and publicizing economie information 
about tomatoes and tomato produets. 
All factors intlueneing and 
acreage have been analyzed, and the 
data are available to all growers. 

This is much more satisfactory than 
arriving at price and tofinage contracts 
by bickering and name ealling. 
larly, a small processor has many sueh 
facts available to him about his busi- 
He will do well to share them 
with growers. 


prices 


Simi- 


ness. 


Sponsor Contests 

The essential processes between food 
in the field and food on the table ean be 
well highlighted by the local processor 
who sponsors an essay eontest for mem- 
bers of all youth organizations. The 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, Boy and Girl Seouts, school classes, 
and others, ean take part. This kind of 
contest creates a world of publicity. 

GMA has just recently announced its 
second Annual Life Line of Ameriea 
Trophy Award for home editors of 
farm papers and newspapers and home 
program directors of radio stations. A 
great amount of writing talent, space 
in papers, and time on the air has re- 
sulted. Loeal can be devoted 
to the subject of how a factory and its 
growers depend upon each other and 
how the business of the community and 
the welfare of its families depend upon 
both. 

At the Eastern States Exposition 
there was an exhibit showing raw farm 
produets and manufactured products 
on their way from the farm through 
the factory, the wholesalers and retail- 
ers, to the consumers. It illustrated the 


essays 
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Lite Line of America. Any 
factory can join with farmers and re- 
tailers in making a similar exhibit at 
the county fair and other gatherings 
of the community. Such displays can 
be just as useful in schools, churches, 
or other civie gathering places, as in 
farm meetings. All of the materials are 
at hand; and most important, all of the 
primarily interested people are avail- 
able to do the work of preparation and 
display. 

An invitation to farmers and city 
folks to attend Open House Day at a 
food processing plant is usually wel- 
come. Packing companies, dairy manu- 
facturers, millers, and other food 
processors, conduct regular tours of 
their plants, with trained guides in 
charge of groups. 

The Kellogg Co., at its Michigan 
cereal factory, has open house daily. 
More than 20,000 guests per month see 
the machine operations that transform 
the cereal grains into breakfast cereals. 
It has become a matter of pride as well 
as business for the company to enter- 
tain these guests. An equally friendly 
gesture, though smaller in seale, can be 
made by any food processing plant. 


Food Production Is News 

In the hurry and scurry of everyday 
business, the plant owner or manager 
may fail to see the news-worthiness of 
the activities in his plant. Many plants 
are located in cities where the daily 
paper has a farm page editor or the 
local radio station has a radio farm di- 
rector. Usually these men and women 
are eager for that effects the 
economie welfare of their communities. 
Nothing in season is more significant 
than the harvesting and processing of 
food crops. One of the major farm 
relations activities of GMA is prepara- 
tion of timely releases to these people 
in farm publicity work. They give us 
nationally the same enthusiastie coop- 
eration that is available locally to the 
home food processing plant manager. 

Oceasionally, there is need for a 
food processing plant to tell its story 
effectively to the publie. Many plants 
have used local newspaper advertising 
and radio interviews. Perhaps the 
biggest program of farm relations ad- 
vertising in America is done by Agri- 
cultural Research, Swift & Co. In- 
formative advertising has appeared in 
all leading farm and livestock journals 
and country newspapers since Decem- 
ber, 1944. It gives valuable informa- 
tion to agricultural producers about 
new developments in their business. It 
talks freely about livestock prices and 
profits in the meat packing industry. 
It gives facts about the spread between 
the prices producers receive for their 
products and what consumers pay. 

While this advertising covers the 
nation with full-page copy in the farm 
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and rural areas, an equally impressive 
job can be done locally by a food 
processing company with a monthly 
message in paid advertising space in 
the loeal newspapers. Copy does not 
need to be elaborate. Most effective is 
a simple statement of tacts—in plain, 
understandable language and directed 
to specifie points—about the interde- 
pendence of the food processing com- 
pany and the people of the community. 

Gerber Products Co. is situated in 
Fremont, Mich., a town of about 3,000. 
Many families earn their livelihood in 
the factory. Every fourth dollar of 
income earned by farmers in the area 
comes from Gerber’s. Cash available 
for spending by plant workers and 
farmers depends upon activities in this 
food processing plant. A copy of every 
company letter written to factory em- 
ployees or farmers regarding employ- 
ment or purchase of raw materials, 
goes to the 150 businessmen in Fre- 
mont. The purpose is to keep them 
posted so they may in turn arrive at 
intelligent business decisions. This is a 
practice that any close-to-home food 
processor ean employ. 

Food processors operating on a na- 
tional scale know that they must have 
an active interest in the eivie and 
rural enterprises of the communities 
housing their plants. Their personnel 
should be active workers in city and 
rural affairs. This is the usual practice 
of people in the local food factory, 
whose owner frequently is affiliated 
with many enterprises in the home 
town. 


Open House at Quaker Oats 

A move toward getting aequainted 
with the people in its mill cities was 
recently made by The Quaker Oats Co., 
which devoted a whole floor of its 
Sherman, Tex., warehouse to an exhibit 
showing all phases of procuring, 
handling, processing and selling ot 
food products. Over 9,000 people at- 
tended. The most valuable result of 
this one-day exhibit was that it 
acquainted the people of Sherman with 
the local executives and placed upon 
these executives an obligation to be 
more active in community affairs. 

In conelusion, every one of the 14 
points of a good farm relations pro- 
gram has been successfully employed 
by enterprising food manufacturers. 
And each point can be as useful on a 
small scale in the home town of a small 
food processor as it is when employed 
on a national seale by larger manu- 
facturers. Prime requisite is that these 
programs bear the stamp of friendli- 
ness and sincerity. Farmers are cour- 
teous people who like to do business in 
a friendly way. They are also keen 
bargainers. Good farm relations can 
be maintained when processors meet 
the growers half way. 
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YES, THERE S7/LL ARE 





... poorly handled and formulated ... 


Materials ore purchased without planning... 








How Not To Operate a Food Factory 


This is a story of things done wrong—with the right way indicated. It is 
cheaper to learn from the other man’s mistakes than from your own 








JOHN V. ZIEMBA 


Assistant Editor, ‘Food Industries’ 


Many articles fhout advanced methods of successful com- 
panies have been published in Foop Inpusrries. But this 
reverse the procedure—by taking a look at the 
And while pointing up the 
The operations 


time we 
wrong way of doing things. 
mistakes, we suggest the remedies indicated. 
cited are not found in any one plant, but are a composite 
of inefficient methods observed in a number of pie-baking 


factories, 


About Poor Handling of Materials 

Most glaring inefficiency encountered is wrong-way flow 
of materials. In one plant, storage and preliminary proc- 
essing are on the first floor, with final processing on the 
floor above—while it should be the other way around, 

Storing of raw material creates a major problem in this 
bakery. One shipment of flour or shortening may be con- 
veniently stored next to the dough mixer. The next ship- 
ment of raw material may be put in another area, far from 
the mixers. 

And things really get fouled up at the elevators that lift 
dough and pie fillings from the first to the second floor and 
bring the finished pies down. When batches of dough or 
fillings are dollied to the elevators, they often have to wait 
while the lifts bring racks of baked pies down to the loading 
platform. This bottleneck causes delays in feeding the 
dough into the dough cutter and rollers, delays in putting 
fillings into pies, and delays in loading the finished product 
into delivery trucks. 
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But this is not the half of it! The concrete floors are so 
badly worn that containers of cooked fruit sometimes are 
jolted off the dollies enroute to the elevator. Not only is the 
batch of filling written off as a total loss, but production is 
halted temporarily. And a worker must be pulled off his 
productive job to clean up the mess. 

How can these difficulties be overcome? 

First off, switch the mixing and filling operations to the 
second floor. Here, store the raw materials as closely to 
these operations as possible. And relocate the pie-making 
and baking operations on the first floor. 

Instead of hauling the dough and fillings on dollies via 
elevators to the first floor baking department, chute the 
dough through the floor to the dough cutting and rolling 
machines and pipe the fillings into hoppers. 

And, in the meantime, get those badly worn conerete floors 


resurfaced, 


Mixing and Cooking “Mixed” 

Another thing is that the mixing operations are not well 
planned. Mixers and cooking kettles are on platforms about 
5 ft. above the floor. Workers must climb down from these 
platforms, walk 20 to 25 ft. to a scale, weigh ingredients 
and haul them back to the mixers or kettles. 

This trouble can be multiplied. In another plant there is 
only one seale. Frequently, men operating the fruit cook- 
ing kettles at this bakery must wait their turn while those 
running the mixers weigh ingredients. 

Now for the remedies: First, proportion bulk materials 
direetly into cooking kettles and mixers. It is a simple 
matter, for example, to install a liquid sugar storage tank 
and meter the sirup into kettles. Also, flour and bulk sugar 
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FOOD PLANTS WHERE— 





...and inefficiently processed... 





...in an illogical flow 








can be fed in predetermined quantities into dough mixers or 
cooking kettles. 

Second, purchase lard or shortening in 50-lb. cartons 
rither than in 500-Ib. drums. In this way, shortening will 
not have to be weighed. Simply adjust the batches so that 
50-lb. multiples of shortening can be used. Not only is 
weighing eliminated by this method, but you are also rid of 
weighing errors, handling of heavy drums, and the cleaning 
and disposal of empty drums. 

Third, set up a separate scaling room, where ingredients 
that are used in smaller quantities can be weighed for each 


batch. Such ingredients include salt, starch, eggs, and 
Javors. These materials can be weighed into suitable re- 


ceptacles and transported to the mixers or kettles. 


Inept Handling of Fillings 

The cooling of pie fillings is another step that needs 
improvement in several plants. Fillings are gravity-drained 
from kettles into aluminum tubs in which they are cooled 
overnight at room temperature or under refrigeration. These 
tubs tie up floor space. And during warm weather there 
is some danger of the fillings molding. 

A method should be adopted for cooling pie fillings more 
rapidly so that they can be used the same day they are pre- 
pared. One company, for example, has designed special 
vertical coolers that lower the temperature of fillings from 
boiling to room temperature in about 45 minutes. These 
coolers are equipped with jacketed cylinders and special agi- 
tators. The cylinder is lowered hydraulically through a hole 
in the floor. Then, the filling is chuted into the cylinder 
from cooking kettles, and finally raised for the cooling 
operation. 

Adding custard or cheese fillings into pie shells in rotary 
or traveling band ovens is another inefficiency. The opera- 
tion in a certain plant requires two workers—one dips the 
filling into a ladle, and the other pours the filling into pie 
shells, 

By pumping the filling into an overhead tank, one oper- 
ator can gravity-feed the filling into shells through a stain- 
less steel pipe with a quick-opening valve. This method not 
only eliminates an extra worker. but it also saves time in 
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removing the empty ladle from the bake oven for refill. 

This bakery’s method of loading pies into the oven is 
still another step that can be improved. Considerable labor 
could be saved at this plant by development of an automatic 
pie loader, instead of hand-loading pies with metal peels. 
One company has already developed a pusher that auto- 
matically moves ten pies at a time from a conveyor onto the 
oven conveyor. The pusher is synchronized with the speed 
of both conveyors. 


Need for Better Purchasing 


And now to another common inefficiency—purchasing. 
Methods of buying raw materials can be slipshod, especially 
if there are no specifications covering standards for raw 
materials. 

Through inefficient buying of apples, the purchasing de- 
partment in one pie bakery often creates unnecessary work 
for the production department. 

For example, by getting small apples there may be too 
large a number of cores as well as too high a percentage 
of peeling losses. Apples with a diameter of 24% to 3 in. 
run about 150 to the bushel, while 2 to 24 in. dia. apples 
will total 220 to 240 per bushel. In the first case, there are 
only 150 apple cores and an 18 to 22 percent peeling loss. 
However, in the second ease, there are 220 to 240 cores (32 
to 40 percent more cores than the first bushel) and a 24 to 
30 percent peeling loss. 

Take another example The 
solids content of berries grown in one area may be high, 
while the content of others from another area may be low. 
Yet, low-and-high-solids content berries are often purchased 
without being spot-checked. 

Also, there is a cost factor involved when uncleaned ber- 
ries are purchased. If the blueberries are not field-cleaned, 
think of the stems, leaves, and dirt brought into the plant 
and the help needed to clean the berries. There is no 
economy in spending good money on foreign matter. 

Even more anomalous is one company’s lack of an 
efficient formula system. The weights of ingredients used 
are not checked periodically against the formulas of each 

(Turn to page 182) 


the buying of blueberries. 
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This Quick-Pasteurizing System Cuts Mix Costs 
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STORAGE TANKS. Raw dairy products to be used for WEIGH TANK (left) proportions milk and cream in 
mixing tank (center). Heater (right) is of special design. 


mix-making are stored in these insulated tanks. 





HYDRAULIC DUMPER eliminates lifting. Bags are SUGAR is uniformly distributed over the surface of 
positioned and opened, then valve is turned and... heated dairy products in stainless-steel mixing tank. 
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In 90 seconds, Hershey plant heats, homogenizes, pasteurizes See Story 
and cools quality mix. Space and labor also are saved On Next Page 





Measuring Pasteurizing Homogenizers Cabinet one PEPE GS TORRE 


tank unit 
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MEASURING TANKS receive individual mixes from HIGH-TEMPERATURE UNIT employs live steam. It 


vacuum pans and continuously supply pasteurizer. was designed to heat dairy products without burn-on. 























HOMOGENIZERS—combined capacities 2,000 gal. per MIX COOLER combines water and direct expansion 
hr.—subject mix to high pressures, breaking up fat. ammonig units. The leaves fan out for easy cleaning. 
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BOTH QUALITY AND ECONOMY are high with this short-time mix-making operation that employs high-temperature. 


This Quick-Pasteurizing System Cuts Mix Costs (Cont'd) 


A. V. GEMMILL 


Assistant Editor ‘Food Industries” 


Application of the high-temperature 
short-time pasteurization to ice cream 
mix—in the only large-scale operation 
of its kind—is one of the outstanding 
features of the modern ice cream plant 
of Hershey Creamery Co., Chambers 
burg, Pa. 

Advantages of this method of pas 
teurization over the conventional hold 
er-type system of mix making are 


notable: 

Less floor space and equipment are 
required for the same production 
capacity 


Flavor of the mix is improved, since 
t is only a matter of minutes from 
the time the dairy ingredients are re 
moved from low temperature storage 
until they are concentrated, homog 
enized, pasteurized and cooled. 

Physical cSngition of the mtx is bet 
ter as the result of the higher pasteur 


izing and homogenizing temperatures 
employed. 
Bacterial count of the finished mix is 


comparable to that of mix pasteurized 
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at 165 deg. F. and held for 30 min. 
Accurate temperature and time con- 
trols are assured, as in the case ot 
HTST pasteurization of milk, by use 
ot a flow diversion valve. 
And, there is an appreciable saving 
in labor. 


Quick Heating and Cooling 


In the Chambersburg installation, all 
ingredients that go to make up the mix 
are preheated, condensed, and pasteur- 
ized at 175 deg. F., then quickly cooled 
to 30 deg. F. From the time the mix 
enters the high-temperature unit until 
it is completely pasteurized, homog- 
enized and eooled to 90 deg. over the 
water section of the cabinet cooler, 
approximately 14 min. has elapsed. 
Homogenization is performed at 157 
deg. before pasteurization temperature 
1S reached. 

With the exception of the high-tem- 
perature pasteurization and subse 
quent operations, which are continuous, 
mixes are made in individual batches. 
To provide a continuous flow of mix 
to the pasteurizer, duplicate single- 
effectsvacuum pans are employed. And 


FOOD 


two stainless-steel, agitator-equipped, 
measuring tanks are provided, into 
which the individual batches from the 
pans are pumped and, if necessary, 
standardized before entering the pas- 
teurizer. 

Upon leaving the pasteurizer, the 
mix is quickly cooled by means of a 
cabinet-type cooler. In this unit, the 
mix first flows over the water section, 
where it is cooled to approximately 90 
deg. F. Then it is pumped into the top 
irough of the second section artd flows 
over coils refrigerated with direct ex- 
pansion ammonia, Temperature of the 
mix leaving the direct expansion see- 
tion is 30 deg. F. From here it is 
pumped into one of the horizontal, 
stainless-steel, refrigerated storage 
tanks located in the ice cream freezing 
room. 

Dairy products used in this opera- 
tion consist of whole milk and fresh 
eream obtained from collecting stations 
in the vicinity. 

Mix is used in Chambersburg for the 
manufacture of the company’s bulk ice 
cream and novelties. The greater part 
of the mix produced here, however, is 
1949 
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Neks 


transported by tank 

company’s large plant 1! Harrisbure. 
Pa., where pint package production ex 
ceeds that of any other plant in this 


country, 


No Concentrated Products Used 


milk and 


tions caleulated to give the proper per 


Fresh crea, In propor 


centages of fat and milk-solids-not-fat 
in the finished mix, are pumped from 
the raw products storage tanks to a 
weigh tank, then into 


stainless-steel 


a 600 gal. agi- 
tator-equipped, mixing 
tank. From here the bateh 
through a preheater, that raises its tem 
perature to approximately 145 deg. F., 
and into another, identieal, mixing 
tank where the sugar and stabilizer are 
added. Dissolving of the sugar at this 
temperature is almost instantaneous. 
From this tank, the mixture of in 
gredients is drawn directly into one of 
the stainless-steel vacuum pans and 
condensed until samples show that the 


is pumped 


proper initial concentration has been 
reached. Then the mix is pumped from 
the pan into one of the measuring 
tanks. 

The two measuring tanks are used 
alternately, one being filled with con 
densed mix from a vacuum pan while 
the other is emptied. A small, float 
controlled balance tank, between the 
measuring tanks and pasteurizer, in- 
sures a continuous supply of mix to the 
pasteurizer. 

Heating of the mix for pasteuriza- 
tion is carried out in two steps, al- 
though the same unit accomplishes the 
entire operation. The mix is_ first 
pumped from the balance tank through 
16 tubes of the heater. Here, the tem- 
perature is raised from approximately 
130 deg. F.—temperature of mix leav- 
ing a condensing pan—to 157 deg. 

Upon leaving the first section of the 
flows to the two 
capacity, 


mix 
(combined 


heater, the 
homogenizers 


ss. 


Sey 
HERSHEY’S Chambersburg, Pa., 
large in the manufacturing rooms, 
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2,000 eal. per hr.), where it is 


essed betore reaching pa-teurizing tem 
perature, Temperature of the mix lea, 
ing the homogenizers is approximateiy 


] result 


162 deg.; 


of friction within the machines. 


the rise—5 deg.-—is the 


Pasteurized at High Temperature 

From the homogenizers, the mix re 
turns to the heating unit and passes 
through an additional 8 tubes, where 
it is heated to 175 deg. F. Upon leaving 
this seetion, the mix enters the holder 
tube which is mounted on the heater. In 
this tube the mix is held for 25 see. at 
175 -the length of time found 
necessary to properly pasteurize ice 


deg 


ereami mix, 

Immediately following the holding 
period, the hot mix is quickly cooled to 
30 deg first to 
!) deg, by flowing over the outside of 
the water section, then to 30 deg. over 
the direct expansion ammonia section. 
Cooled mix is pumped to insulated, re- 
frigerated storage tanks. 


over a cabinet cooler 


Special Heating Units 

High-temperature short-time 
teurization of market milk 
widely accepted for a number of years. 
But, beeause of the heavier body ot 
ice cream mix, and the higher tem 
perature required to insure its com 
plete pasteurization, equipment devel- 
oped for milk was unsatisfactory. The 
sugar and high milk-solids-not-fat 
caused deposits (burn-on) to build up 
quickly on heating surfaces. This pro- 
duced off-flavors, in addition to me- 
chanical difficulties. 


pas 


has been 


ee See 


is of one-story construction. 
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The heating units employed at 
Chambersburg were specially designed 
to heat viscous dairy products to high 
temperatures without burn-on. They 
are comprised of 11 in. stainless-steel 
milk 
drums. 
Heating is 
supplied to the heater controls ¢ 


tubes set im insuiated heating 


effected bv live steam, 


plant 
line pressure, The controls reduee the 
steam to low pressure, or even Vacuum, 
before it is admitted to the heating 
drum. This 
transmits its heat to the stainless-steel 


dry, low-pressure steam 
milk tubes passing through the drum. 
The resulting condensate, and non-con- 
densible gases, are removed by a vae- 
uum pump mounted below the cylinder. 
insure aceu- 


Air-operated controls 


rate heating of the mix in these units. 


Hydraulic Sugar Dumper Used 


A novel piece of equipment was re 
cently installed to eliminate hand 
dumping of sugar into the mixing tank. 
This unit (see Photos 3 and 4, p. 42), 
which operates from city water pres- 
sure, accomplished two purposes: (1) 
It eliminated high lifting on the part 
of the operator, and (2) it insures uni- 
form distribution of sugar on the sur- 
face of the hot mix, thus speeding the 
dissolving process. 

Bags of sugar are moved on a hand 
truck from the adjacent dry storage 
room and placed, one at a time, in the 
lowered chute of the dumping unit. 
Then the bag is opened, seeurely fas- 
tened in place, and a valve turned 
allowing water from the plant system 
to enter the eylinder of the hydraulic 
lift. The chute moves upward until the 
bag in it is inverted. 
down the stainless steel chute onto the 
surface of the swiftly moving, heated 


Sugar then flows 


mix. 

When the bag is empty, a turn of the 
valve reverses the water flow and 
lowers the chute to the loading position. 


rN 





Ceilings are high and window areas are 
Interior walls are of cream-colored tile to the ceilings, and floors are of red tile. 
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TABLE I—DAILY Flat-Sour Bacteria Counts 





Date (1948) 


oe 


6/20... 


TABLE !tI—CONTAMINATION Carried Into a 


by Daily Flat-Sour Count 


Blancher 
1 


Blancher Washer 


TABLE IlII—INCUBATION ANALYSES 


Sampled } Hr. Before 


Canning Started 
Less than 100/ml 
Less than 100,;m! 
Less than 100 ‘ml 


Less than 100/m] 
Less than 100 ‘ml 
Less than 100/ml 


Less than 100/m! 
Less than 100 ‘ml 
Less than 100/n 

Tess than 100, m) 





Filler No. 


ee he Cm One 


me Coto 


co weit 


tre Go 


Plan 


Sampled } Hr. After 


Canning Started 
20 ,000/ml. 
51,000 /ml. 
18,000/ml. 


Less than 100 n 
10,000 ‘ml 
40,000 ‘mi 


9,000/mil 





of Packs in 


1946 Through 1948 
Percentage Percentage 
Flat Sours Thermophilic Anaerobes 
Plant Year Peas Beans Corn Peas Beans : Corn 
1946 7.1 8.4 
1 1947 5.5 0.0 20.0 33.0 
1948 3.3 0.0 15.9 12.2 
1946 2.0 21.0 
2 1947 16.6 0.0 9.4 36.8 
1948 0.0 0.0 19.3 18.8 
1947 e.4 1.8 10.0 a2 7 
1948 0.0 0.0 16.6 46.0 
1946 9.9 5.6 
4 1947 0.0 0.0 10.0 50.0 
1948 2.4 1.8 24.4 35.5 
1946 6.7 
) 1947 3.4 14.0 
1948 3.5 0.0 21.0 53.0 
1946 60.0 3 
6 1947 18.7 0.0 0.0 6.6 14.2 20.0 
1948 0.0 > 4 0.0 6.2 14.6 26.3 
1946 44.2 m 
7 4 1947 7.0 0.0 15.2 60.0 
1948 6.0 15.1 
1946 10.5 
8 1947 0.0 39.0 
1948 0.0 2. 
9 1948 35.3 11.5 14.7 30.6 
1948 Averages (Percent 
‘lat-Sour T.A 
Peas 4.6 19.0 
Beans 0.04 20.2 
Corn 2.5 21.0 


Comparative Averages (Percent) 1946 through 1948* 


No. of Flat-Sour Bacteria 
Less than 100/ml. 
Less than 100/ml. 
Less than 100/ml. 
Less than 100/ml. 
Less than 100/ml 


Less than 100/ml. 
Less than 100 /ml. 
Less than 100/ml. 
Less than 100/ml. 
1,000/ml. 


Less than 100 ‘ml. 
1,800 /ml. 

3,000 /ml. 

3,000 /ml. 
900/ml. 


Less than 100 /ml. 
2,000 ,000 /ml. 


mH oot 
= 
5 
E 


4,000,000 /ral. 


100 /ml. 
Less than 100 /m! 
100 ‘ml. 
Less than 100 ml 
Less than 100/ml 


t, as Shown 


Sampled At 
4:30 P.M. 
8,000 /ml. 


Less than 100/ml 


3,600 ,000 /ml. 


l Less than 100 /ml. 


1,500,000 mi 
1,400 ml 


40.000 ‘ml. 

2,000 ,000 /ml. 
3,300 ,000 /mi. 
6 ,000 ,000 ‘ml. 


Nine Plants, 


Percentage 
Putrefactive Anaerobes 
Peas Beans Corn 

4.5 5.5 
15.8 5.4 
3.3 6.8 
0.0 i 
“1 0.0 
8.0 0.0 
0.0 oO 
7.0 
3.6 0.0 
5 13.3 0.0 
0.0 2.4 5.3 
0.0 
0.0 
9.0 
55 
6.0 1.9 
P. A. 
3.4 
3.3 
3.8 











Flat Sours Thermo. Anaerobes Putref. Anaerobes 
Year Peas Beans Corn Peas Beans Corn Peas Beans Corn 
1946 35.0 10.8 12.3 : ves Aye 
1947 13.3 0.6 0.0 12.2 26.6 41.2 6.0 3.6 
1948 2.0 0.6 o4 17.0 31.4 23.3 2.2 2.0 4.4 
* Plant No. 9 not included 
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Daily-Survey Plan 
Effectively Curbs 
Bacterial Spoilage 


Contamination is down, sani- 
tation up, and product qual- 
ity improved in canneries 
adopting every-day check 
for control of organisms 


E. J. KRASKA 


Kraska Food Laboratory, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Considerable reduction in warehouse 
spoilage and spoilage potential has 
been accomplished in canneries that 
have initiated daily bacterial surveys. 

For example, during the past three 
seasons the canneries employing such 
programs have shown a 33 percent 
drop in potential flat sour spoilage of 
peas. In addition, the warehouse spoil- 
age (actual spoilage) declined as much 
as 114 percent.* 

Presented here is Kraska Food Labo- 
ratory data showing the general trend 
of the bacterial load within the ean- 
ning plants, the result of the incuba- 
tion of over 5,000 cans, and also the 
bacterial load variations during the 
time the plant is in operation. 

Since flat sour bacteria do not pro- 
duce gas, the containers retain their 
normal appearance. This makes it im- 
possible to detect flat sour spoilage be- 
fore the containers are opened. Hence, 
control ean only be aeceomplished 
through bacterial analyses and good 
sanitation practices. 

It was found that the degree of flat 
sour spoilage is usually high in plants 
which do not run complete daily bac 
terial checks. There is no definite way 
to correlate warehouse spoilage with 
probable flat sour spoilage, but it may 
be said, in general, that the higher the 
warehouse spoilage, the greater the flat 
sour spoilage. 

From eareful studies of the degree 
of contamination for single plants over 
an entire season, it has been found that 
spot checks are not adequate from the 
standpoint of control. The basie weak- 
ness of such cheeks lies in the fact that 

*The terms “potential spoilage’ and 
“actual spoilage” are used, respectively to 
differentiate between the theoretical spoil- 
age obtained from incubation results, and 
spoilage actually detected at the time of 


labeling. A decline of 1% percent in 
actual spoilage is considered very high. 
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the bacterial load is constantly chang- 
ing during the time of operation and 
during shut-downs. The unrelated spot- 
check sample taken for bacteriological 
analysis represents only the condition 


at the time of sar pling. 


Reports Tell Scary 

The need for bacterial 
clearly evidenced by the data in Table 
J. This information, taken from the 
daily reports of a canner, gives only 
filler counts. However, the rest of the 
equipment revealed a similar condition. 

This particular plant carried out 
identical cleaning procedures for the 
first four days. During this time, the 
blancher counts remained reasonably 
low, although they did show signs of an 
increase by the third day. Improperly 
cleaned post-blancher sorting tables 
were main causes of the increase. 

On the fifth day, the entire plant 
was thoroughly cleaned, with special 
attention given the sorting tables. The 
counts then dropped quite low (as 
shown in the 6/23 reading of Table 1). 
If a plant is operating for long hours, 
the in-plant bacterial load will increase 
steadily, due to insufficient time for 
cleaning the equipment. 

If daily bacterial surveys are not 
made, there is no way to control such 
bacterial build-ups as those recorded in 
Table I. From the analyses of daily 
reports it was found that there is a 
definite population eyele. The counts 
ran low for a few days, then began to 
increase as places were missed in the 
cleaning procedure. As soon as the 
source of contamination was located 
and the equipment properly cleaned, 
the counts dropped. Since the source 
of contamination changes constantly, 
the cleaning job must be thorough. 

A good example of contamination 
being carried into a plant on the raw 
product is illustrated in Table IT. Here, 
the data consists of three surveys made 
in one plant at different times during 
a single day of operation. Only flat 
sour counts are shown. 

From this table it is possible to note 
the changing state of the bacterial 
load within a plant. The ideal condi- 
tion would be to run bacteriological 
checks every hour, although the cost 
would be prohibitive for most canners. 

However, a single every-day bacteri- 
ological check gives nearly as accurate 
a picture of the conditions within the 
plant. Then by studying the bacteri- 
ological reports for the preceding sea- 
son, a canner is able to locate the most 
troublesome spots in his line and give 
them special attention. Since each sea- 
son has its own problems, however, the 
daily checks are always necessary for 
guidance of the clean-up crews. 

In many canning plants, the process- 
ing is inefficient. During the past sea- 
son, numerous studies were made by 


surveys 1s 
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our laboratory on the proper handling 
of retorts. It was found that in many 
cases the sterilizing value of the proc- 
ess within a given retort varied from 
F, 2.5 to F, 8.0.%* 

This was due to a few simple fae- 
tors: Instead of following the NCA 
recommendations, the retorts were op- 
erated by a_ time-saving method 
adopted during the war. In using this 
procedure, the retort is filled and 
closed, the steam is introduced through 
the bottom, and the regulator is by- 
passed while the retort is being 
brought up to processing temperature. 

The purpose is to bring the retort 
to temperature in a much shorter time 
than the recommended method. Actu- 
ally, this method of by-passing the 
regulator does raise the retort tem- 
perature much faster, but it also tends 
to develop cold spots within the retort. 

Consequently, the process is short- 
ened as much as 12 min. in the area of 
the cold spots. The top and bottom 
crates of cans are adequately processed, 
but the center crate is often grossly 
underprocessed. By adequate bleeding 





About Flat Sours— 


When a can of vegetables is 
opened and the contents taste flat 
and fermented, it is called a “flat 
sour”. Investigations have shown 
this condition is due to the growth 
of thermophilic bacteria, which de- 
velop only at relatively high tem- 
peratures, 

Thermophiles are spore bearing. 
Some species are facultative ther- 
mophiles growing normally above 
100 deg. F.. but also capable of 
growing at 70-106 deg. F. Others 
are obligate thermophiles which 
grow at about 100-170 deg. F. 

Since it is practically impossible 
to sterilize foods heavily contami- 
nated with spores of the obligate 
thermophiles, control definitely lies 
in preventing their entry into the 
product. 





and by using the regulator to control 
the come-up, the problem of cold spots 
can usually be corrected. 

The proper operation of retorts is 
one of the most important points in 
successful canning. The retort studies 
were made with a Brown 18-thermo- 
couple potentiometer. The thermo- 
couples were placed in cans throughout 
the retort and temperatures were taken 
at 1 min. intervals. 

In employing the daily survey serv- 
~** The F value is the time in minutes 
required to destroy a given organism in 
a given solution at 250 deg. F., while the 
Fo value is the time in minutes required 


to destroy the same organism at a differ- 
ent temperature, i. e., at 240 deg. F. 
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ice, one of the plants controlled its 
bacterial load so well that it seldom 
had counts of over 200 flat sour bac- 
teria per ml. of sample. Yet it had over 
2 percent potential flat sour spoilage. 

In this instance, the piping in the 
cook room had been changed so that it 
was possible to bring a retort to proc- 
essing temperature much faster. But 
this acceleration of the come-up de- 
creased the sterilizing value of the 
process to a minimum, This heat proc- 
ess is adequate under nearly ideal con- 
ditions, yet, if the plant should become 
heavily contaminated, the actual spoil- 
age would increase proportionately. 

The necessity for bacterial control 
and sound processing cannot be over- 
emphasized. They are “musts” in all 
food processing plants, and they are 
dependent upon one another. The bac- 
terial load affects the efficiency of the 
process; the process affects the qual- 
ity; and the quality affects the sale of 
the finished product. In this sequence, 
troubles can multiply. But they can be 
averted by maintenance of high qual- 
ity through proper processing. 


Program Pays Dividends 


Data in Table IIT reveal how some 
canners have lowered their spoilage 
potential over a_ three-year period 
through guidance from daily bacterial 
surveys and through better processing 
procedures thus indicated. This data 
was gathered from tests of more than 
5,000 eans. Each can was ineubated at 
the proper temperature, then it was 
opened, subcultured, and the pH de- 
termined, The findings were reeorded 
and correlated with the results of the 
daily bacterial surveys. Spoilage of the 
incubated cans could usually be traced 
to high counts or poor processing. 

Some of the canning plants had a 
higher seasonal spoilage potential in 
1948 than in 1947. The situation was 
due to seasonal changes in the degree 
of contamination and carelessness on 
the part of the clean-up crews at the 
beginning of the pack. 

In Table ILI, specitie note may be 
made of the reports on Plant No. 9, 
which began using the daily surveys in 
1948. The spoilage potential for this 
plant was 35.3 percent—almost iden- 
tical with the average of the other 
plants in 1946. This would indicate 
that flat sour contamination is still pre- 
valent in the industry as a whole, al- 
though many canneries have shown 
considerable improvement. 

Spoilage control demands the con- 
stant cooperation of the canner and the 
laboratory. Through laboratory con- 
trol, it is possible for a canner to keep 
his finger on the pulse of his complete 
processing line at all times. The labora- 
tory report should be used as a precise 
tool for achieving better plant sanita- 
tion and greater processing efficiency. 
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Polyethylene Film — 


... Offers flexibility for fowl wrapping 


. reduces moisture-pickup of dried milk 


... keeps 0O.-balance in beans 





...@nd retards odor trom fish 


“Poly” Wrap Seen Filling Many Packaging Needs 


Notable advantages of flexible film are low transmission of moisture vapor, 
high transmission of gases, and ability to retard or transfer odors 


F. WARREN TAUBER 
A. J. DAVIS 
and MEYER GOLDMAN 


The Visking Corp., Chicago 
Because of its unique physieal 
properties, polyethylene film*® bids fair 
to be the answer to some of the food 
industries’ more salient packaging 
problems. 
Specifically, the requirements _ it 


meets are: Low moisture-vapor trans 


mission; high oxygen, carbon dioxide, 


* Polythylene film, manufactured by the 
Visking Corp., is designated by the trade 
mark, Visqueen 
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and sulphur dioxide transmissions; 
differential transmissions of 


odors; and flexibility at low tempera- 


food 


tures, 
Polyethylene—a polymerization pro 


duct—is made by _ pressure-heating 
ethylene gas in the presence of a suit- 
able catalyst. The resin thus formed is 
tough and waxy. It melts between 221 
to 248 deg. F. 

Seamless tubes are formed by ex 
truding the resin through suitable dies. 
The extrusion process produces molec- 
ular orientation, which results in physi- 
eal properties in the longitudinal di- 
rection different from those in the 
transverse direction. Physical proper- 
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ties of polyethylene film are listed in 
Tables [| and IT. 

High oxygen and dioxide 
transmission and low moisture-vapor 
transmission of this film permit its em- 
ployment for many specialty food 
packages. And high sulphur dioxide 
transmission suggests several applica- 
tions in the packaging of dehydrated 
foods. 

Oxygen and moisture-vapor trans- 
missions are shown in Table I. Carbon 
dioxide transmission was 1528 ee. for 
a 2-mil film (0.002 in. thick) and 616 
ec. for a 3-mil film, based on 100 sq. in. 
of film in 24 hr. Sulphur dioxide 
transmission was 2,000 ee. on a 2-mil 


carbon 
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film under conditions comparable to the 
carbon dioxide tests. 

Low temperature flexibility and the 
“puneture-without-splitting” character- 
istics of the film make it ideally suited 
for frozen food packaging. Because it 
is non-toxic and does not contain a 
plasticizer, the film is deemed ex- 
cellent for packaging foods that are in 
direct contact with the wrapper. 

The film can be readily heat-sealed. 
Flame-sealing is especially good, and 
it is easily demonstrated, as follows: A 
piece of tubular film is inserted be- 
tween two metal bars, with approxi- 
mately 4 in. of the film allowed to pro- 
trude from the surface of the two bars. 
Then, a flame is touched to the pro- 
truding portion of the film, which 
melts to a bead, and retracts to the 
surface of the bars. 4 

An ordinary jaw sealer may be used, 
but a mask of inert material must cover 
the sealing jaws. A temperature of 
220 to 250 deg. F. is the suitable range 
at which to begin sealing. It is neces 
sary, of course, to work out the sez ling 
conditions best suited to the packager’s 
needs. 


Stretch-Wrapping Foods 


Returnable stretch is a property of 
the film that permits ready overwrap- 
ping of many foods. Focds that are 
relatively symmetrical may be 
wrapped by stretching the film, insert- 
ing the item, and allowing the stretched 
film to recoil and adhere to the item 
thus enclosed. 

The amount of returnable stretch is 
usually 12 to 15 percent, based on the 


over- 


© after 180 days. 


the 


original dimensions of film. 
Stretching is accomplished in this man- 
ner: The polyethylene bag is inserted 
into a shaped metal mold. Then a 
vacuum is applied, giving a uniformly 
stretched film. Dimensions of the mold 
and the film are such that the film is 
stretched within the limits of its elas- 
ticity. 

Low Moisture Pick-Ups 

Federal regulations specify that the 
moisture content of non-fat dry milk 
solids be below 5 percent if the product 
is to be used for human consumption. 

In a test, dry milk solids, in 4-oz., 
1-lb., and 2-lb. amounts, were sealed in 
polyethylene bags. These bags were 
stored at 85 deg. F. and 85 percent 
relative humidity. Samples were also 
held at 78 deg. F. 

Table III indicates the results. Ob- 
viously, the amount of moisture picked 
up varied with the conditions of stor- 
Samples in 4-0z. packages at 
temperatures were satisfactory 
At 85 percent relative 
humidity and 85 deg. F., they remained 
satisfactory for over 60 days. 

Influence of surface/volume ratios 
also becomes apparent in this experi- 
ment. Under the same conditions (85 
percent relative humidity at 85 deg. 
F.) moisture pickup was larger for 
the 4-0z. package than the 2-lb. pack- 
age. The shape and size of the pack- 
aged material is extremely important 
to the relative suecess or failure of a 
protective wrapper. 

The foregoing is a good example of 
protecting a packaged food from any 


age. 


room 





appreciable moisture absorption dur- 
ing storage. 

Polyethylene film gs now used com- 
mercially as a barrel-and-drum- diner 
for bulk storage of non-fat dry “milk 
solids. Obviously, the surface/volume 
ratio here is small. 

The 4-oz. quantities were packed in 
envelopes (5x5 in. with a total surface 
area of 50 sq. in.). The 1-lb. packages 
were made from 5-in. flat width tubing 
and were approximately 8.5 in. long. 
When packaged tightly, the dimensions 
of the package were approximately 
2.5x2.5x6.5 in., and the surface area 
was approximately 75 sq. in. The 2-lb. 
packages had a surface area of 120 sq. 
in. They were prepared from the 5-in. 
flat width tubular film. 


Moisture Retention in Sausage 


Ability of polyethylene film to retain 
moisture in packaged foods has been 
demonstrated in the storage of liver 
sausage. This product is normally 
stored for 10 to 14 days at approxi 
mately 40 deg. F. Frequently, a con- 
dition described in the trade as “brown 
ring” occurs, especially near the end 
of the storage period. Laboratory 
studies have shown that this condition 
is chiefly due to surface dehydration. 

Liver sausage ray lose 10 to 12 per- 
cent of its weight during cwo weeks of 
refrigerator storage. But, liver sau- 
sage processed in “Visking” No. 30 
fibrous easing and overwrapped with a 
polyethylene tubular film lost only 0.2 
percent of its weight after three weeks’ 
refrigerator storage. The product was 

(Turn to page 184) 





Characteristics of Wrapping Film Gaged by Laboratory Tests 


TABLE I—High Transmission of Oxygen and Low Trans- 
mission of Moisture Vapor Are Two Important Traits of 


Polyethylene 


” Aversae sees Oxygen ‘Tranemission,* Moisture-V1 aper Transmission** 
(General Foods Method), 
G. Per 100 Sq. In. Per 24 Hr. 


. Per 100 Sq. In. 
Mils. Per 24 Hr. 
1.0 597 


we ort 
ooons 





“6.0 


.0 87 
* Determined at 77 deg. F. with pressure diffe rential of 725 mm 
percent 


100 deg. F. at 95 
of CaCl 


** Determined at 
against vapor pressure 


TABLE II—Directional Properties 
Differ 


Longitudinal 
Deg. F. Direction Direction 
{ 7.0 ,482 

Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in. jat} A . pd Vanillin.. 

} 0 "098 Methyl salicylate 
. . Sa ry: Coriander oil... 

» te! 32.0 00 1 r oil... .. 

Elongation, percent stretch jet = = wha... 
Tear strength, | { 77.0 181 Nutmeg = eee 
g. per mil thickness at 32.0 44 Lemon oil . 

} —0.4 28 Orange oil 
Impact puncture resistance, \at/ 77.0 90 Grapefruit oil 
in.-oz. per in. of tear J \ -0.4 61 Cassia oil 
Oe ee TOT eT -0.4 Satisfactory Satisfactory Geraniol 
* Average ‘thickness 0.00207 in. Geranium oil 
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of Polyethylene Film* 


TABLE III—Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids Packaged in 2-Mil 
Polyethylene Film Picks Up Very Little Moisture 


"Percent Moisture During 
Storage at 85 Deg. F. and 
85% Relative Humidity 
Size of Package 


Percent Moisture During 
Storage at 78 Deg. F. 
Size of Package 





70 = 
58 Storage Time 
46 0 days.... 2 


Z.cOSS0S0~ 
n~ 
an 


relative humidity 
180 days. 
. 


TABLE IV 


Transverse 





4 oz. 


30 30 days... 4.0 
25 60 days 4.4 
-20 90 days 6.0 
120 days 6.4 


’—Transmission 
Polyethylene Film 


Oils 


1 Ib. 2 Ib. 4 oz. 1 db. 2 Ib. 
2.7 2.7 2.7 2.7 Be 
2.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 
3.9 3.9 3.8 3.4 3 
4.1 4.0 es 

4.8 4.9 4.8 4.2 4.3 


Oils Through 


Grams Per 100 Sq. In. 
Transmitted by 2-Mif Film 
in 24 Hr. 

0.018 
1.150 
0.879 
0.606 
7.470 


of Essential 
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QUICK 10-STEP PICTURE of the Processing of Irish Moss 









IN FIRST STEP, this battery of cookers removes im- 
purities by washing. Then the seaplant is cooked. 





1 TESTED MOSS is blended according to lot number, then ? 
fed into hopper emptying into cooker on floor below. 





PRESSURE FILTERS, aided by filtering agents, clarify VACUUM-TYPE EVAPORATORS concentrate the fil- 
extractives. tered solutions to a solids content of 1.6 to 2.0 percent. 





viscous solutions containing 





DRIED EXTRACTIVES go through rotary cutter, then 1 DOUBLE-CONE MIXER (top) then blends extractives 


are ground to powder in micro-pulverizer (center). to give uniform product (seen here being packaged). 
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LARGE CENTRIFUGE separates the water-soluble ex- 
residues are 


tractives from mix. Later, 





MOISTURE CONTENT of the extractives is reduced to 
5 to 6 percent by these continuous double-drum driers. 


re-extracted. 


STATIONARY knives continuously cut sheets of dried 
extractives coming from a drier-drum. 


HOT EFFLUENT, with 0.8 to 1.0 percent solids, flows 
to filter aid-slurry tanks on floor below. 





Seaplant Extractives Recovered by New Technics 


Technology of processing Irish moss and other seaweeds has been 


modernized and uses of the refined products have multiplied 


JOHN GODSTON 


President, Godston Laboratories Corp., 
Staten Island, N. 


To meet new demands for extractives 
following the shortage created by the 
war, the 600-year-old Irish moss in- 
dustry has been modernized and ex 
panded. As a result, improved extraec- 
tives and other refined hydrocolloids 
are now available. 

Cut off from its foreign supply of 
the moss (Chondrus crispus), Krim- 
JUNE, 
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Ko Corp. of Chieago was faced with 
a really tough problem: “Just where 
was the company to get new supplies 
as a source of the extractive used as 
the suspending agent in making choe- 
olate milk beverage?” 

The company’s first 
check domestic supplies of raw moss. 
And there were soon revealed adequate 
sources along our northeast coast, par- 
ticularly around Scituate, Mass. The 
moss was also found growing in pro- 
fusion around Roekland, Me.; Halifax, 


move was to 
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Nova Seotia; and Prince Edward Is- 
land. 

But finding new sources was not 
enough establishment of a 
moss industry in this country involved 


because 


numerous difficulties. 

Problem after problem, involving 
both technies and materials, confronted 
Krim-Ko. But through persistence and 
ingenuity, these hurdles were sur- 
mounted, 

First off, the idea of using domestie 
moss, in place of partially processed 
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moss previously imported from France, 
looked good. So Krim-Ko’s “spark- 
plugs” in this undertaking—G. F. Gal- 
lagher, Earl C. Jertson, and A. E. 
Siehrs—deecided to go ahead with the 
idea. But after a trial with the domes- 
tie moss, they encountered another 
problem—nonuniformity. 

This lack of uniformity in the qual- 
ity of the product was traced to: (1) 
Impurities in the seaplant, (2) changes 
in the physical properties of the hy- 
drocolloids within the plants, and (3) 
differences in the methods of handling 
the moss. 

Impurities generally consisted of 
foreign seaweeds and crustacea. Bio- 
logical variations of the plants—eaused 
by such growth-promoting factors as 
temperature, sunlight, and nutrients 
contributed to differences in the sta- 
bilizing properties of the moss. Rate 
and amount of drying, extent of 
bleaching, and the amount of fresh 
water used to wash and bleach the moss 
before it was shipped, were all factors 
that affected the quality of the raw 
material during handling. 


Refining Operations Begin 


To solve this problem of uniformity, 
the recovery, from the erude seaplant, 
of extractives in a more purified, pow- 
dered form was considered. Company 
engineers then began to experiment. 
Domestie moss was shipped to the Chi- 
cago plant. Here there was started the 
costly process of aleohol-precipitating 
the water-soluble extractives and then 
tray-drying them. And the powered 
extractives proved practical for use. 

Meanwhile, construction of a recov- 
ery plant was authorized at Scituate, 
where sufficient raw material was 
available. Hastily devised processing 
methods, however, did not result in the 
best possible finished product. And 
while great strides were being made 
toward production of a more uniform 
product, Krim-Ko was now confronted 
with another problem—wartime _ re- 
strictions on aleohol. 

Even so, the company executives did 
not throw in the sponge. Instead, they 
hastened to develop a new method of 
recovering the  extractives—without 
using aleohol. 

Executives of the eompany knew 
dairy technology and quickly called it 
into play. They applied milk-handling 
and milk-drying teehnies and equip- 
ment to a powdered Irish moss ex 
tractive recovery process. 

Difficulties Persist 

And so, production was again started 
clarifying water-soluble extractives by 
centrifuging and filtering, and then 
driving off the water in evaporators 
and drum-driers. 

But the new _ process the 
Krim-Ko people more gray hairs. For, 


gave 
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in carrying it out, the very properties 
that make the extractives so valuable 
proved stumbling blocks. 

During recovery operations, solu- 
tions containing 5 percent solids could 
not be separated from the moss res- 
idues by the centrifuges. Nor was it a 
simple matter to filter the viscous solu- 
tions containing gelatinous material, 
which amounts to about 65 percent. 
Furthermore, the process had to be aec- 
complished with a material that read- 
ily oxidized and hydrolyzed. 

At this stage, the company set out 
to break these bottleneeks by installing 
a chemical laboratory and a_ small 
pilot plant. Top job for the laboratory 
was to learn more about the physical 
properties of the extractives. This 
knowledge was then put to test in the 
pilot plant operations. 


Production Gets Underway 


Outcome of these investigations was 
the development of a method of ex- 
tracting hydrocolloids in higher dilu- 
tions. Since the solutions were now 
less viscous, it was possible to centri- 
fuge and filter the extractives. Also, by 
constant laboratory control of the 
process, oxidation and hydrolysis were 
retarded. 

Now that these difficulties 
licked, production began to roll. Then 
by adding more driers, production 
soared to several thousand pounds a 
day. 

With their output skyrocketing, the 
company was not only able to supply 
its own needs, but also the require- 
ments of others. The refined Irish moss 
product is now available to the food 
industry and is sold under the trade- 
name, Krim-Ko gel. Other refined hy- 
drocolloids are produced and marketed 
under other trade names. 

While this process development was 
going on, the war also eut off this 
country’s supplies of such imported 
gums as arabic, karaya, and traga- 
canth. However, it did not take the 
company chemist, L. Stoloff, long to 
find out that the active ingredients 
from the moss and other seaplants 
could replace these gums and, in many 
instances, outperform them. 

Soon after the Scituate plant began 
going full swing, other problems ap- 
peared. The company could no longer 
expand in its location. The 
water supply was inadequate. And dur- 
ing the summer months, salt water 
seeped into the water supply and made 
recovery of the extractions difficult. 
To top it all, plant wastes could no 
longer be adequately handled. 
the only problems. 
Now that the war was over, company 
executives had to decide whether or 
not it was feasible to continue making 
refined Irish moss extractives in peace- 
time. 


were 


present 


Nor were these 
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Before they made up their minds, 
Earl C. Jertson visited European 
countries. There he compared notes on 
processing methods and new markets 
that might have opened up for the 
refined hydrocolloids. 

This is what he found: The principal 
producer in England was in the ice 
cream business. His recovery opera- 
tions comprised extracting in ice 
cream vats, centrifuging, filtering, and 
then freezing out the extractives. 
In Norway, the aleohol-precipitation 
method was used. Most ‘important, 
however, was the knowledge that the 
European countries had found new 
markets for the Irish moss extractives. 
And these markets, thegefelt, could be 
held in peacetime. 

With this information, the company 
decided to stay in business. Plans for 
expansion were drawn up, and a new 
location was sought. Finally, a factory 
was selected in New Bedford, Mass. 
The building, situated near the water- 
front, was redesigned to earry out the 
new production. This modern econerete 
plant, with the latest equipment, has 
70,000 sq. ft. of floor space, enough for 
the expansion of present operations. 

A word now about the procedure: 

Several hours before low tide, skilled 
mossers don oilskins and start out in 
their dories for the moss-eovered rocky 
ledges near shore. Here, they dislodge 
the moss with 18-ft. rakes and load it 
into the dories. Skilled mossers often 
rake 800 to 1,000 Ib. of wet moss on a 
tide. 

After the dories are rowed ashore, 
the moss is spread upon the beach and 
dried. The moss is then in a condition 
facilitating shipment, storage, and final 
use. 


Extracting the Moss 

At the New Bedford plant, 150-b. 
bales of bleached and unbleached Irish 
moss are received in 30,000 to 40,- 
000-Ib. carlead lots. Samples are then 
analyzed by the laboratory, and on the 
basis of these tests the raw material 
is blended aceording to lot number. 
Then the moss is fed through a hopper 
into asbestos-insulated steel extraction 
tanks, holding 750 gal. 

Depending upon the test of the moss, 
anywhere from 115 to 135 lb. is added 
to a tank. To reduce the ash eontent 
of the finished product, cold-water 
soluble salts are removed. This is done 
by washing each bateh with 500 gal. of 
city water. Seaplant and water are 
mixed for 15 min. by high-speed agita- 
tors. The rinse water is then flushed 
into the sewer. 

After the has washed, 
additional water is added. This time 
the water is heated. During the cook, 
the pH of the solution is adjusted with 
suitable neutralizers, depending upon 
the end use of the extractive. For ex- 


moss been 
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ample, a special neutralizer is added 
when the extractive is used in making 
chocolate milk beverages. This agent 
does not precipitate the milk casein. 
Neutralization with potassium hydrox- 
ide is undertaken to increase the water 
gelling properties of the extractive. 

By properly adjusting the conditions 
of extraction, viscosity strength can be 
varied. Through pH control, hydrolysis 
of the extractive during processing ean 
be prevented. 


Purification Steps 


Centrifugal pumps deliver the 
cooked moss through stainless steel 
pipes to two huge centrifuges. These 
solid-basket, suspended-type  centri- 
fuges are made of stainless steel. They 
operate at a speed of 1,200 rpm. 

Each centrifuge separates the hot 
liquid extractive from the moss residue. 
One centrifuge handles the contents 
from each extraction tank. The residue, 
which amounts to two-thirds of the 
original moss used, is recovered from 
the centrifuge. And there are repeated 
extractions. 

The liquid, now containing 0.8 to 
1.0 percent solids, flows by gravity to 
700-gal. stainless steel _ filter-slurry 
tanks that are equipped with turbine- 
type mixers. Here diatomaceous earth 
and activated carbon are added. After 
the slurry has been thoroughly agi- 
tated, rotary positive displacement 
pumps deliver it through four large 
plate-and-frame filters under a maxi- 
mum of 80 psi. and at the rate of 1,500- 
gal. per hr. 

After the liquid leaves the primary 
filters, it is delivered to 500-gal. slurry- 
holding tanks. Here, filter aid is again 
added and another slurry prepared. 
Rotary positive displacement pumps 
pass the slurry through a series of pol 
ishing filters. 

The liquid is now pumped to an 
evaporator where, under heat and 
vacuum, half the water is removed and 
the solids’ contents are doubled from 
0.8-1.0 percent to 1.6-2.0 percent. A 
steam-piston pump carries the liquid to 
a 600-gal. stainless-steel holding tank. 
Next, the liquid is fed by gravity to 
four chrome-plated double-drum driers, 
where moisture content is lowered to 5 
or 6 percent. As the drums revolve, the 
sheets of dried extractive are scraped 
off by double-edged flexible knives. 

The sheets are collected in drums, 
then they pass through a rotary cutter, 
are collected in an air conveyor, and 
are ground to final size in a miero- 
pulverizer. 

Double-cone blenders, holding 2,000 
lb., mix the powdered extractive. The 
blender revolves at the rate of 10 rpm. 
Lots are analyzed for gel strength, vis- 
cosity, and milk suspending strength, 
then reblended to give a uniform prod- 
uct. Final step is packaging the refined, 
INDUSTRIES, 
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powdered extractive in  paper-lined 
fiber containers. 

The company is not resting on its 
laurels. Process developments are con- 
stantly under way with the hopes of 
improving the technology of refining 
the moss and removing its valuable ex- 
tractives through better clarification, 
drying, and materials-handling teeh- 
nics. Investigations are even being car 
ried out to devise a continuous method 
of recovery. 

At the same time, the laboratory is 
developing new products by selecting 
various seaplants and by modifying 
certain conditions during processing 
operations, 


Extractive Has Many Properties 


The purified moss extraetive product 
contains gelose (a gel-forming carbo- 





con- 
stantly made during processing of 
moss. Test seen here is used in con- 
trol of thickening strength. 


LABORATORY CHECKS are 


hydrate) and minerals that make it an 
effective colloid with properties as a— 

1. Gel-forming — thickener. When 
stirred into cold water, the extractive 
forms a_ thick Later, when 
heated, the paste dissolves into a color- 
less, and solution 
that gels after it is cooled. 

2. Water absorbent. Two pounds of 
will absorb 100 Ib. of 


paste. 


tasteless, odorless 


the extraetive 
water. 

3. Milk “custardizer.” Dissolved in 
milk, the extractive forms a custard 
which is unlike those obtained from 
other ingredients. 

4. Emulsifier. The extractive, when 
dissolved in water, sirup, or milk and 
then mixed with oil or fat, retards oil 
separation. 

5. Stabilizer. Whipped with milk or 
egg whites, it forms a strong foam that 
resists breaking down or weeping. 

6. Suspending agent. It keeps solid 
particles suspended in liquids, thus 
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preventing any separation and settling. 
One early use for the extractive was 
to suspend coeoa particles in choco- 
late milk. About 0.04 percent of the 
extractive reacts with milk proteins at 
160 deg. F. to form a‘suspending sys- 
tem when cooled. This reaction 
gives the milk a desirable body. 


Multi-Use Product 


About 0.5 percent of the extractive 
forms a palatable gel when it is heated 
and eooled in milk. This reaction is the 
basis for the old blane mange puddings 
—also for a new line of flavored 
powdered mixes for milk puddings. 

The extractive is also used in the 
brewing industry. When 5 to 71% Ib. 
are added to a 500-bbl. kettle of beer 
wort, the extractive reacts with pro- 
teins in the hot wort. In so doing, it 
accelerates coagulation of these pro- 
teins. These coagulated proteins settle 
out, carrying insoluble fines with them. 

On cooling the wort to 60 deg. F., 
the extractive produces a second pro- 
tein eoagulation—the so-called “cold 
break.” The coagulated proteins, as 
they precipitate, also earry along sus- 
pended matter, leaving a clear wort in 
which veast may work. If these insol- 
uble particles were not removed, they 
would tend to smother the veast and to 
produce hazy beer. 

Frozen containing fats are 
subject to oxidative changes resulting 
in raneid, unpalatable, and unattrae- 
tive products. Such changes have been 
retarded by dipping these foods in a 
solution containing 0.3 percent ascor- 
hie acid and 0.5 pereent Irish moss 
extractive. Protection by this dip-coat- 
ing technie is achieved in three ways: 
(1) A physieal barrier to oxygen is 
provided; (2) fats and oils are emul 
sified, thus minimizing their contact 
with air; and (3) the antioxidant sys- 
tem is reinforeed by the synergistic re- 
lationship between aseorbie acid and 
the natural antioxidant present in the 
extractive. 


foods 


Many Bakery Applications 

Bakers use the extractive in their 
piping jellies, pie fillings, meringues, 
and icings. They may soon be using it 
as a dough conditioner in breads and 
as an emulsifier in cakes. 

Piping jellies made with refined hy 
drocolloids are smooth and elean-tast- 
ing. Pie fillings have a short, tender 
texture. Meringues are short, tender, 
and stable. And ieings remain ereamy 
and moist, yet do not adhere to the 
wrapper. 

Trish and other 
plant extractives are being used in ice 
cream mixes, processed cheese, marsh- 
mallow fluffs, salad dressing, jellied 
meats, low solids preserves, soups, aspic 
gels, water gel desserts, sirups, and 
sweet potato gels or pastes. 


moss refined sea 
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FLOUR TREATMENT CONTROL 
BY ELECTRONICS 








AUTOMATIC REGULATION of all feeders, synchronizing them with flour 


flow, is obtained with this electronic system. 


Operator sets feeder switches to 


“Ready” for a desired blend, and as soon as flour reaches detector, all selected 


feeders start operating, as indicated 


by “On” lights. If flow stops, feeders 


are automatically turned off and horn sounds. 


Electronic Units Now Control 
Flow of Blending Ingredients 


Uniformity of quality is increased, and operational 
costs and material losses reduced, in New York flour 


mill employing electronic regulation 


F. S. McCULLOUGH 


Buffalo Electronics Corp., Kenmore, N. Y. 


With the recent introduction of elee- 
tronics into the milling industry there 
have come new principles of operation, 
resulting in inereased _ efficiency. 
Granted, eleetronics, by itself, cannot 
grind wheat. But it may do bolting— 
and in complete silence with no vibra- 
tion. Also it may be used for agita- 
tion. 

However, the most immediate bene- 
fits of electronics come from its appli- 
cation as a control for existing 
processes. Due to its speed, sensitivity 
and versatility, it will do things which 
sound impossible. 

In the early part of last summer, 
the Buffalo Electronics Corp. was 
asked to seek answers to problems en- 
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countered by one of the mills in west- 
ern New York. The outcome of this 
investigation was the development of 
the Signa-Flow and the Blentrol sys- 
tems of control. 


Sensing Element Described 


At this point, I would like to de- 
seribe just how the Signa-Flow system 
works, what it accomplishes, and the 
tangible, beneficial results. The first 
unit—the flow detector — essentially 
consists of a small needle, approxi- 
mately sy in. in dia. Fastened to the 
chute, it intrudes into the flour stream 
about 1 in. 

This needle “feels” the flour moving 
by, and originates a signal which is 
sent to the second unit, an electronic 
amplifier. The voltage from the de- 
tector is too feeble to operate a relay, 


FOOD 


and so must be amplified to the re- 
quired level. The amplifier is similar 
to the one in your radio set, except that 
it is more carefully designed and built 
to withstand rigorous duty. 

Before considering the rest of the 
system, let me point out the unique 
operating feature of the first two units, 
made possible through the use of elec- 
tronics. 

Imagine placing your finger in a 
chute. If the flour is moving, you read- 
ily feel it, beeause it pushes against 
your finger. But if the flour is not 
moving, you usually cannot detect it. 
Strictly speaking, this is not quite 
true, but it does remain that you 
detect the moving flour because it 
jostles your finger. And actually, that 
is what the needle does. It “feels” the 
flour movement by being jostled. If 
the flour stops, the needle is no longer 
jostled and the signal stops. 

Thus, if a choke oceurs, as soon as 
the flour has ceased moving the sig- 
nal stops, and by means of a relay, 
a red light is caused to come on. After 
the chute has been cleared and the flour 
is flowing again, the needle is, of 
course, jostled again, and its amplified 
signal operates a relay to turn on a 
green light. This brings us to the 
third part of the system-—the control! 


panel. 
On this control panel there are 
mounted a red and green light for 


the flour stream, a “ready” and also an 
light, and a switeh for each 
feeder. Behind this panel are mounted 
the necessary relays. This use of two 
lights, red and green, for the flour 
stream is an added precaution. One 
light or the other must always be show- 


fed 
ing. 


“on” 


What Unit Accomplishes 

Now let us combine these various ele- 
ments into a system that will accom- 
plish a desirable result. First, a flour 
chute is selected which is centrally lo- 
cated to the treatment feeders, and on 
it is mounted the detector, at any con- 
venient point within 30 to 40 ft. from 
the amplifier. The control panel should 
be installed at a point most centrally 
located to the normal operations. AII 
of the feeders must be on separate 
motors so that they can be individually 
controlled. 

Thus, in one location there are all 
the switches and lights to control and 
maintain a constant check on the treat 
ment equipment, as well as on flour 
flow. 

Now suppose the blender is ready to 
start operations. One red light 
showing, indicating that no flour is 
flowing in the chute. Assume that malt 
and enrichment are to be added. The 
blender sets the feeder switches of these 
ingredients to “ready”, indicated by the 
ready lights. 


is 
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The flour is started, and when it 
reaches the control point, the red light 
goes off and the green light and feeder 
“on” lights come on, indicating that the 
feeders have started with the flour flow. 
If the tlour should stop, the green light 
goes off, and the red light comes on. 
The feeder “on” lights also go off, in- 
dicating that the feeders have been 
automatically turned off. The feeders 
ure automatically started again as soon 
as the flour flow is resumed. 


Advantages Cited 

Since in most mills the feeders are 
at widely spaced locations—even on 
different floors—the saving in man- 
hours is appreciable; for the blender 
can proceed to the source of the trouble 
and does not have to consider the feed- 
ers. Thus he can maintain a more con- 
stant level of production. 

Obviously, the quality is maintained 
at a more uniform level, since the 
chance of over- or under-treatment has 
heen practically eliminated. If a choke 
occurs, the blender is not required to 
hurry to the various feeders to turn 
them off and on again, because they 
are automatically turned off and on. 
This results in the virtual elimination 
of the former periodical patrols of that 
section of the mill, and the worker ean 
apply his time to more productive 
things. 


I have deseribed a system of elec- 
tronics as it is applied to treatment, 
and now I would like to sum up the 
advantages of installing such a system: 
First, there is the indication of the 
flow of the stream; second, the mainte- 
nance of quality of treatment; third, 
the reduction in operational costs; 
fourth, the possibility of increasing the 
production level; and fifth, the very 
appreciable saving in take-outs. 

To carry this a bit further, let us 
assume that the mill superintendent 
wishes a constant and instant check on 
the operation of the various streams, 
feeders, and so forth. A panel upon 
which are mounted the necessary indi- 
cating lights could be placed in his 
office and wired into the system, thus 
providing the information desired. 

An important feature of this elee- 
tronic system is its sensitivity. As 
stated, the voltage generated by the 
detector is so feeble that it must be 
amplified. By using a considerable 
amount of amplification, very small 
quantities of material ean be detected 
—for example, a few ounces per 
minute, or smaller. Even enrichment 
can be detected and made to indicate, 
by lights, whether or not it is feeding. 

A deteetor applied to the chute be- 
tween the feeder and collector conveyor 
will enable instant appraisal of the 
flow or non-flow of the material 


For instance, the hoppers in the malt 
feeders hold only 75 to 100 Ib. and 
must be constantly watched. Here, a 
flow unit operating a red or green light 
will provide a constant indication of 
the operation. Another example is 
that of a self-rising-flour mill. A de- 
tector could be placed on each of the 
four ingredient chutes and the system 
interlocked, so that in the event that 
any one of the streams stopped, they 
would all stop and give visual and 
audible warning. 


Blending System Developed 


From observation of normal appli- 
cations and sitting in on discussions by 
many millers, it was only a step to the 
development of the Blentrol system. 
This differs from the detector system 
only in the type of output signal. 
While the detector system provides a 
start-stop control, the blending system 
provides a control proportional to the 
flow of material. Many uses for such 
a control are immediately apparent. 
One of the first actual applications was 
to hold two streams in a constant ratio, 
regardless of the flow of the reference 
stream. 

For example, in a mill stream to 
which is being added an ingredient, the 
two streams must be maintained in the 
ratio of 30 percent and 70 percent for 
the mill stream and the ingredient, 
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FIVE MILL APPLICATIONS of the system: (A) Units used to control and indicate feeding of several ingredients 
into two main flows of material; (B) and (C) duplicate control panels operating in conjunction with (A) equipment; 
(D) unit monitors material-flow from a chute; and (E) units interlock feed of materials from a number of bins. 
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respectively. Here, a flow detector is 
attached to a special section of chute 
tor each ingredient, and the output ob- 
tained from the material jostling the 
needle is amplified by a special, very 
stable amplifier. 

The two signals thus obtained are 
compared with each other on a basis 
ot 30-70 percent. If the ratio holds, 
nothing happens. But should the mill 
stream change, a signal is obtained 
that no longer holds to the 30-70 ratio, 
and a special relay then acts to adjust 
the stream to follow the in- 
crease or decrease of the mill stream. 
the ratio been cor 
rected, the relay moves to a neutral 
position and the adjustment stops. 

Now, it is common knowledge that a 
feeder set to give one weight of mate- 
rial one day may not give this amount 
the next. 


second 


As soon as has 


Thus, there may be varia- 
tion, a day later, in a mill stream eall- 
ing for the secondary feeder to give 80 
How- 
ever, the flow detector on this feeder 
spots any change from the correct 
amount, and it then causes the feeder 
to inerease or decrease, as required. 

The following action of the secon- 
dary feeder does not go indefinitely to 
zero. It will warning at some 
preset point that the volume is falling 
off, and at some minimum point it 
will eut off the system entirely, and 
warn by lights and horns. It is a 
simple matter to adjust the ratio of 
this mixing to almost any set of values 
—by simply turning a knob. 


sacks to obtain the correct ratio. 


give 


Ingredient Ratio Maintained 


This blend-control system, as ap- 
plied to flour treatment, offers a num 
ber of advantages not available in any 
other manner. A flow detector unit is 
fastened to the chute which carries the 
flour to be treated. Each of the feed- 
ers is equipped with a drive that al 
lows its output to be controlled by the 
Blentrol unit. The operator sets the 
ratio of each ingredient for some aver- 
age-size stream, and from then on the 
unit maintains this ratio, 
regardless of mill stream fluctuations. 

Accordingly, if a 100-sack stream is 
the average, and the enrichment is 14 
oz., this ratio is then maintained, even 
thongh the stream should drop to 50 
sacks, or go up to 200 sacks. Any un- 
alterations of the stream 


electronic 


determined 


are automatically met by a correspond- 


ing change in the feeder. In this way 
the ratio is maintained. 

but 
the available speed 
about 3 or 4 to 1. 
This means that if the above-mentioned 
stream should vary below 50 sacks or 


Again, the range is not infinite, 
is restricted, by 
transmissions, to 


above 200 sacks, the enrichment would 
not hold to its preset ratio. However, 
there are developments in the offing 
which may permit wider control. 
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In this application, the man-hours 
saved are appreciable, since the oper- 
ator does not need to be constantly 
altering the mix. In fact, the advantage 
extends the saving in man- 
hours, the ingredients ean be 
maintained at the eorrect weight, with 
the assurance that the ratio will be 
kept, even though the stream rises or 
falls. In the ease of enrichment the 
saving should be substantial. 


beyond 


since 


Other Applications Cited 


In addition to the «application men- 
tioned, there are others—sueli as main- 
taining a wetting agent in the correct 
proportion to the amount of water, and 
splitting streams going into agitators 
In this 
latter application, a vane is set in the 


or chutes in preset amounts. 


chute and driven by a lead screw, which 
is controlled by a unit The 
ratio of splitting is easily adjusted, 
and is constantly corrected by two flow 
detectors, one in each ehute. 


system 


Still other examples are applications 
in self-rising-flour mills and blending 


mills. The ingredients, monitored by 





Other Food Uses Seen 


The electronic flow control systems 
described in this article can be ap- 
plied wherever dry ingredients are 
combined to form a product, or are 
used in the fabrication of a prod- 
uct. Units could be employed, for 
example, in feed milling, dry ce- 
real milling, tea and coffee blend- 
ing, tobacco blending, and feeding 
dry adhesives. Furthermore, the 
electronic systems will control gase- 
ous and liquid materials. 


—The Author. 











tlow detectors, are compared by special 
the proportions are 
held constant at some set ratio. A var- 
iation in the size of the mill stream, or 
in the stream from a hopper, will in- 
fluence the ingredient streams, so that 
they hold the proper ratio with the mill 
or hopper stream. As a further pre- 
caution, the system will be shut off 
entirely should any ingredients stop. 
Another use for this system is in 
mills employing storage bins. A flow 
detector is placed in the conveyor sys- 
tem leading from a bin, and the output 
run to an amplifier. The flow from this 
bin is now read on a meter calibrated 
In this manner, even unskilled 
labor can adjust the serew conveyors to 


amplifiers, and 


in ewts. 


give a set amount of material. 

One further application is worth 
mentioning, sinee it has definite ad- 
vantage. <A flow detector is attached 
to the mill stream and operates into a 
recording meter. Now, since this unit 
is reading the instantaneous flow, it is 
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recording the rate of milling. At the 
same time, it is integrating the sacks, 
so that at the end of any given time 
the total number of ewts. is known. 
It is the rate of milling that bears 
watching most closely. 

Suppose that a rate of milling has 
been set for the night trick by the 
head miller. The following day, a re- 
corded chart is available for study by 
the head miller—to ascertain whether 
or not the rate was maintained; how 
the rate held up in relation to low 
grade, when breakdowns occurred, and 
the like. This chart could be kept in 
some conspicuous place, so that the 
night millers could refer to it to know 
how they are doing. It provides an in- 
stant check on each minute of the 24 
hours. 

Some of these applications may ap- 
pear fantastic. But in view of the 
equally fantastie things electronics is 
already doing in other industries, their 
actuality may be conceived. Although 
present installations of these systems 
are few in number, they are justifying 
the claims made for them—reduced 
operational costs and material losses, 
and inereased uniformity of quality 
and efficiency of production. 


Points On Installation 


The equipment has been designed 
and built to be installed by the mill 
electrician, using drawings and plans 
supplied with the units, and drawn 
especially for that particular applica- 
tion. 

The power required by this system is 
about the same as a 100w. light. The 
system ean be supplied to operate from 
25 to 60 eyele, 110 or 220v. Because 
of the newness of these operations, it 
is difficult to predict the life expect- 
aney of the various components, but 
certainly one may figure on many 
thousand hours. Replacements are 
easily obtainable and not expensive to 
install. 

Wherever practical, the units are 
made to be plugged into conventional 
outlets to facilitate maintenance. The 
system is designed for 24-hr. operation, 
and under such conditions that the only 
items needing periodic attention should 
he the tubes. Recently, one tube maker 
announced a line of tubes for indus- 
trial use which will give a minimum of 
10,000 hours of life. 

Finally, I wish to make it clear that, 
while electronies ean do, and is doing, 
seemingly miraculous things, there will 
be eases where some other way may 
he cheaper. However, in the field of 
control, electronies is providing prac- 
tieal answers not hitherto obtainable. 

This hased on a paper 
presented by author at meeting of As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Districts 
1 and 2, held in Manhattan, Kan., in 
April. 


article was 
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CONTINUOUS antiseptic cooling is accomplished in this Stericooler.* Cutaway drawing graphically depicts how recircu- 
lating ice-cooled chlorinated water is sprayed over products as they go through machine on an endless-belt. 


Antiseptic Cooling Retains Top Quality In Perishables 


Using advanced equipment, processor can keep ready check on temperature 
pH, vitamin, and bacteriological changes—and hold costs in line, too 


HAROLD L. LINK 
and, HARRY M. PANCOAST 


Sprague Sells Div., Hoopeston, Ill., and 
Central Research Dept., San Jose, Calif., respectively, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


Orchard and field freshness of fruits 
and vegetables can be effectively main- 
tained by rapidly reducing their temp- 
eratures as soon as possible after harv- 
esting. Product temperature has been 
efficiently reduced by a direct applica- 
tion of a cold water flood. And equip- 
ment is available which combines the 
application of a cold water flood and 
a disinfectant. 


How Microbes Are Controlled 


Economy of operation of this equip- 
ment necessitates recirculation of the 
eold water. Under the conditions of 
handling products directly from the 
field or orchard, there is a rapid build- 
up of microorganisms in the cooling 
water. This condition is partially 
alleviated if the product is given a 
preliminary fresh water wash prior to 
being subjected to the cold water flood. 

However, it was found desirable to 
develop an effective method of micro- 
biological control in the cooling water. 
Consideration was given to the factors 
of effectiveness, non-toxicity, solubility, 
cost, and absence of deleterious effect 
on the product. Exceedingly rapid 
destruction of the organisms is neces- 
JUNE, 
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sary because of the rapid water flow 
and the continuous addition of unsteril- 
ized product. Also of importance is 
the necessity of selecting a disinfectant 
effective at the lower temperatures. The 
disinfectant used must be non-toxic, 
since it comes in direct contact with a 
food. Cost considerations are import- 
ant due to the diluting effect of melting 
ice. 

After testing several possibilities, 
chlorine and hypochlorite solutions 
were found to be the most adaptable 
for controlling the microbiological 
population within the cooling water. 
Hypochlorite solutions have been found 
satisfactory from a practical stand- 
point. Proportioning and controlling 
apparatus has been developed for 
applying the concentrated hypochlorite 
solutions. The demand for concen- 
trate depends upon desired concentra- 
tion, amount of suspended organic 
matter, and rate of ice meltage. 

Where close control of coneentra- 
tions is not necessary, a non-controlled, 
“squeegee”-type proportioning pump 
is satisfactory, provided occasional 
tests are made on the solution for avail- 
able chlorine and the rate of pumping 
is adjusted when necessary. If more 
accurate control is necessary, a photo- 
electrie controller is used. 


© Registered trade mark of F. M. & C. 
Corp. 
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In this unit, a very small volume of 
cooling water is pumped from the unit 
and mixed with an iodine indicator 
solution by means of a proportioning 
pump. The solution passes through 
a seanning cell and the amount of 
light (from a light souree) that is 
transmitted is picked up on a photo- 
cell. The current developed in the cell 
is then amplified in an appropriate 
circuit, which actuates the motor that is 
used for pumping the hypochlorite 
solution. 

When the available chlorine concen- 
tration in the cooling water has 
reached the maximum level, the motor 
of the hypochlorite pump stops; and 
conversely when the concentration 
drops below the desired minimum the 
hypochlorite pump motor is started. 
At a concentration of approximately 
100 ppm. a deviation of + 1 ppm. is 
normal, the limiting factor being the 
accuracy of sampling. 

Five factors are taken into consider- 
ation in evaluating the disinfecting ef- 
feetiveness of chlorine or hypochlorite 
solutions, namely: (1) Time of treat- 
ment (2) temperature, (3) concentra- 
tion, (4) pH, and (5) amount of sus- 
pended organic material. Extensive 
investigations are reported in the liter- 
ature on this subject.” * 

Inasmuch as this process is a com- 
bination of cooling with disinfection, 
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Cold-Flood Processing Equipment Rapidly Conditions Perishable Products 
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And cling peach cooling ... 


it is important to balance these two 
factors in commercial operation. It is 
particularly important, under operat- 
ing conditions, to control the pH of 
cooling water. A pH range of 
about 8.0 to 8.3 is indicated. Values 


in excess of pH 8.5 require extended 


the 


treatment time, and in excess of pH 9.0 
length of exposure necessary for a high 
lethal value becomes impractical. When 
below 7.5 and concentrations of avail- 
able chlorine are of the order of mag- 
nitude of 50 to 100 ppm., the solution 
lacks stability. 


Machine Described 


Antiseptic coolers have been designed 
and operated combining application of 
a cold and chlorine and 
hypochlorite solutions as a disinfectant 
to fruits and vegetables. 

A larger unit (Page 57) equipped 
with a cross-slated conveyor is suitable 
for erated or boxed products. Overall 
length of this unit is 26 ft., height 
including pump motor 9 ft., and empty 
weight 6,500 Ib. The conveyor is 19 ft. 
long and 6 ft. wide. Clearance between 
conveyor and water distribution plate 


water flood 
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is 34 in. The circulating pump has a 
capacity of 2,100 gpm., and the tank’ 
holds 1,950 gal. 

Power requirements are 715, 1, and 
15 hp. for the pump, conveyor, and ice 
spreader, respectively. Construction of 
the tank and superstructure may be of 
or steel. Wood has a thermal 
advantage, but has the dis- 
ot drying out between sea- 


wood 
insulating 


advantage 
sonal operations. 

For handling commodities in bulk, a 
small unit has been designed equipped 
with a woven-wire belt. Overall length 
of this unit is 19 ft. with a 17x4 ft. 
conveyor. Clearance between conveyor 
and water distribution plate is 18 in. 
Pump capacity is 1,150 gpm., and the 
tank holds $50 gal. Here, power re- 
quirements are 3, 34 and 1% hp. for the 
pump, and ice spreader, 
respectively. 

Two means of refrigerating the water 
can be used, namely crushed ice or 
refrigerating coils. Operating under 
peak loads, the refrigeration demand is 
high. Since operation of the cooler is 
seasonal, ice is usually the most eco- 
nomical refrigerant. Tee consumption 
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is similarly effective 


. 
. 
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is governed by the produet’s initial 
and final temperatures and its rate of 
flow through the cooler in tons per 
hour. 

One inherent advantage of using ice 
is its diluting effect, upon melting, on 
the silt, sand, or organic matter that 
tends to accumulate in the refrigerating 
water. A certain amount of water must 
be replaced—that carried out by the 
product and container. 

Tf local ice costs are relatively high 
and the cooler can be used during a 
sizable part of the year, then the in- 
stallation of refrigeration coils within 
the tank should be considered. 

Crushed ice, entering the machine at 
one end, is distributed over the entire 
water surface by slowly rotating pad- 
dles mounted on a motor driven shaft 
extending from one side of the cooler 
to the other. 


Machine Operation 


Water in the unit shown in the illus- 
tration is brought to a temperature of 
approximately 33 deg F. and is moved 
vertically by means of a turbine type 
pump. The water then enters the 
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header box and flows toward both ends 
of the machine. The water flood is pro- 
duced by means of ' in. holes spaced 
in the valleys of corrugated galvanized 
iron sheets. For very tender products, 
the flood can be broken up into a finer 
spray by placing ' in. wire screens 
under the corrugated iron sheets. 

The water percolates through the 
product, down through the conveyor, 
and then onto the layer of ice. With 
an adequate supply of ice, the tempera- 
ture of the water can be maintained at 
33 deg. F. Crushed ice is added as 
needed. “Snow ice” is too fine, for it 
tends to plug the sereens around the 
pump. Variation in conveyor speed is 
usually aecomplished by changing 
sprocket sizes on the conveyor drive 
motor. 


Applied to Vegetables—Asparagus 


Cold water cooling, commonly known 
as hydrocooling, was used for several 
years by shippers of California fresh 
asparagus. It has been shown" that 
there are sizable increases in the erude 
fiber in asparagus after harvesting. 
The largest inerease develops during 
the first 24 hours subsequent to har- 
vest. Since crude fiber is an index of 
asparagus quality, it is essential to cool 
the product as rapidly as possible. It 
has also been shown’ that asparagus 
has a very high respiration rate which 
is markedly influenced by temperature. 

Fresh-shipped asparagus is subject 
to certain types of market diseases’. 
“Tip decay” (or bacterial soft rot) has 
been responsible for severe losses in 
transit. In addition, Phytophthora rot 
has also caused trouble during certain 
years. The use of non-treated water in 
the hydroeooler serves to spread the 
infection. 

Several seasons ago, tests were made, 
in cooperation with several California 
shippers of fresh asparagus, on anti- 
septie cooling of the fresh, crated, 
vegetable. During this developmental 
program, determinations were made as 
to the reduction in bacterial count of 
the chlorinated water. 

Prior to water treatment, several 
hundred erates of asparagus were run 
through the machine. It is of interest 
to observe how low the pH had 
dropped, prior to the addition of the 
hypochlorite. This is probably due to 
extractives from the water plus absorp- 
tion of CO, from the rapidly respirat- 
ing spears prior to the addition of the 
hypochlorite solution. 

Cooling data on the rate of tempera- 
ture reduction of spears of asparagus 
have been obtained. Temperature 
measurements were made with copper- 
constant thermocouples. Hand oper- 
ated or recording potentiometers were 
used in these studies. 

Tightly packed erates of asparagus 
containing about 30 Ib. of product are 
FOOD 
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usually cooled for 12 to 14 min. in the 
Under these conditions, the 
asparagus is cooled to approximately 


machine. 


35 deg. F., even though the spears 
are tightly packed. 

Since growers have begun to use this 
process for freshly shipped California 
usparagus, the economie losses due to 
market diseases have been materially 
reduced. 

In the canning and freezing indus- 
tries, this treatment of asparagus is 
particularly advantageous during peak 
loads, when temporary holding is neces- 
sary. In cooperation with a California 
canner and a Middle Western packer, 
tests of treated asparagus have been 
made. Of particular importance in 
handling white asparagus is the pre- 
vention of “rusting” (discoloration of 
spears) that develops prior to canning. 

Washing rapid cooling min- 
imized this condition. This treatment, 
with a concentration 100 ppm. or less 
of available chlorine, produced a satis- 
factory product for canning or freez- 
ing, and in conjunetion with low tem- 
perature storage (below 40 deg. F.) 
retained the original asparagus flavor 
and color for storage periods at least 
double those for untreated asparagus. 


and 


Procedure With Celery 

Water cooling of crated, fresh, 
celery has been a common practice in 
the industry for several years. During 
the past few seasons, disinfection of 
the water has been initiated. This 
treatment has been primarily advan- 
tageous in those producing areas where 
pink rot, caused by Sclerotina sclero- 
(Lib.) (DDY), has become 
established. The rate of heat transfer 
in cooling stalks of celery is shown 
on Page 58, 

Normally, in commercial practice, 
crated celery is cooled for approxi- 
mately 8 to 10 min. Water eooling or 
antiseptic cooling is of particular im- 
portance to the maintenance of quality, 
since the water produces a turgid con- 
dition in both leaves and leaf stalks. 


tiorum 


Vined Peas 


Factors studied in the antiseptic 
cooling of vined peas for canning or 
freezing purposes include temperature 
effects, pH changes, vitamin C changes, 
and bacteriologieal changes. These fae- 
tors have been investigated both from 
the standpoint of the effect of the 
process and the changes which result 
during the subsequent storage period. 

Most important factor is the sharp 
reduction of internal pea temperatures 
resulting from the flood of iced water 
flowing over the product and the re- 
sulting slow reheating rate of large 
containers of peas after they have once 
been cooled to temperatures well below 
40 deg. F. (First Graph on Page 60). 

Data used to develop these curves 
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are taken from full scale commercial 
experiments utilizing large quantities 
of peas. An exposure time of four 
minutes in the unit is adequate for 
developing within the peas the equilib- 
rium temperature of the iced water. 

Average reheating rates are shown 
by curves A, B, C, and D. Typical 
storage conditions are represented, 
with the corresponding pea tempera- 
tures resulting from the particular 
types of containers. When vined peas 
are held for a tew hours following the 
Vining operation, internal pea tem- 
peratures develop which are consider- 
ably in excess of the surrounding air 
temperature. 

Peas stored in wooden field boxes in 
large tiers, without adequate ventila- 
tion, are capable of developing internal 
temperatures in excess of 20 deg. F. 
above air temperatures 
(Curve A). 

Vined peas treated by this process 
prior to storage, show beneficial effects 
, and D). Cooling in the 
unit to below 40 deg. F. reduces the 
heat of respiration to an insignificant 
value. The heat gain, as indicated by 
the upward curve of the treated peas, 
is due to heat transferred from outside 
of the container walls, through the 
storage container, and into the bulk of 
peas. With untreated those in 
the center were warmer than those in 
contact with the container walls. 

It is possible to maintain lower tem- 
peratures in antiseptic vined peas 
stored in insulated containers. Addi- 
assures an in- 


prevailing 





(Curves B, ¢ 


peas, 


tional refrigeration 
creased advantage in maintaining still 


lower temperatures. 


Crushed Ice Helps 

An economical method of providing 
additional eooling during storage util- 
izes a small quantity of crushed ice at 
the bottom and at the top of the con- 
tainer of peas. A ratio of about 1 Ib. 
of ice to 20 lb. of treated peas was 
used in a mobile, 1,000-Ib., insulated 
container to obtain a mean temperature 
reduction from 50 deg. to 45 deg. dur- 
ing an 18 hr. storage period. 

Effects on storage temperatures, pH, 
vitamin C, and bacterial load of vined 
treated peas are represented in Graphs 
seen on Page 60. Data for these 
graphs, taken from a single experiment, 
demonstrate the advantages gained by 
the immediate treatment of peas follow- 
ing vining. 

The peas were of the Alaska variety, 
and was in unrefrigerated, 
massed wooden field boxes. In this 
experiment, the peas were held for a 
total time of 16 hr. Separate lots were 
treated at 4 hr. intervals at 0, 4, 8, 12 
and 16 hr. and corresponding holding 
times of 16, 12, 8, 4, and 0 hr. Average 
pea temperatures and the air tem- 
peratures prevailing during the storage 


storage 
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How Adverse Effects Mount When Treatment Is Delayed 
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are shown in Graph at right above. its original vitamin C content at the load on pea surfaces are made ap- 


Temperature of the warm, untreated 
peas increase 20 deg. above their initial 
reading, the treated 
maintained at 20 to 30 deg. below their 
initial temperature. 

Surfaces of the untreated samples 
drop to a pH of 5 after 8 hr. holding 
time (Graph above). Treated samples 


while peas are 


in the same period of time remain at 
practically their original pH level. The 
untreated control samples changed in 
pH values trom 6.43 to 4.90 at the end 
of 16 hr., the treated 
changed in pH value from 6.43 to 6.31 


whereas peas 
at the end of the same storage time. 
The pH values of the samples treated 
16 hr. are 
at intermediate the 
treated sample at 0 hr. and the un 
the 16 hr. level. 
Samples of peas canned from those 
which were held for a total of 16 hr. 
showed that only the peas treated at 


at intervals between 0 and 


levels between 


treated sample at 


0 hr. contained no flat-sour micro 
organisms when examined 6 months 
later. Vined peas which were held at 


least 4 hr. and longer before antiseptic 
cooling were flat-sour when examined 
6 months after packing. 

The effect of this process and the 
rate of deterioration of vitamin C are 
shown in Graph above. The untreated 
control sample contained 26 percent of 
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end of the 16 hr. storage period, 
whereas the sample treated at 0 hr. re- 
tained 60 percent of its original vita- 
min C at the end of the same period. 
The sample treated at 4 hr. retained 49 
percent; at 8 hr., 42 percent; at 12 hr., 
29 percent; and that treated at 16 hr. 
retained 27 percent of the original 
vitamin C content at the end of the 
16 hr. storage period. 

It is evident that the sooner vined 
peas are treated, the greater the con- 
tent of vitamin C in the canned or 
frozen product. Approximately the 
same relationship holds for vitamin B,. 

Graph above shows the bacterial data 
for the same experiment dealing with 
a delayed treatment. The total 
terial load was reduced by more than 
%5 pereent of the total load on the 
vined peas, before the treatment. The 
rate of growth during the holding pe- 
riod was practically the same for both 
untreated and treated peas up to the 
16 hr. level. It is generally true, how- 
ever, that the final total bacterial load 
of each sample was intermediate be- 
tween the sample treated at 0 hr. and 
the untreated pea sample at the end of 
the holding period. 

The relationships between the pea 
temperatures, pH of the pea surfaces, 
vitamin C content, and total bacterial 


hac- 
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parent in Graphs above. The inspec- 
tion of canned samples from this group 
showed that the flavor and color 
were acceptable only in the case of the 
peas which were treated at 0 hr. and 
held for 16 hr. in unrefrigerated stor- 
age. Those samples which were treated 
after a delay following the vining oper- 
ation were objectionable in flavor and 
generally lacked color uniformity. Peas 
treated at 0 hr. and held for 16 hr. in 
unrefrigerated storage were equivalent 
in flavor and eolor to untreated peas 
held 4 hr. and canned. In this instance 
the treatment inereased the useful 
storage period of vined peas by a 
factor of four. 


Fresh Peas 

Experiments on antiseptic cooling 
fresh garden peas were made in con- 
junction with a California fresh pea 
shipper. The disinfecting action was 
found to be desirable in a twofold man- 
ner: (1) Spread of infection by the 
recirculated cold water was eliminated, 
and (2) eeonomy of operation was 
effected because the water could be used 
for a longer time without the necessity 
of changing the tank and reecooling the 
new water. There is required, for each 
fresh tank of water, from 3,500 to 
4,500 lb. of ice. 
1949 
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The time of cooling for reduction to 
35 deg. F. is approximately 12 min. 
for peas in bushel containers. 


Lima Beans 


Results with vined lima beans for 
canning or freezing have been very 
close to those obtained tor vined peas. 
The rates of cooling and reheating, 
under a variety of storage conditions, 
parallel those reported under vined 
peas. A graph on this shows that the 
cooling rate of lima beans is almost 
identical with that ot vined peas. 

Such factors as the reheating rate of 
lima beans under controlled storage 
conditions, the bacterial count on the 
surface of lima beans, and the flavor 
and color of the canned product, have 
also been measured and are well known. 
In general, untreated vined lima beans 
become hot, sticky and sour within a 
period of 6 to 10 hr. following vining. 
The treated vined lima (in in- 
sulated containers having small quan- 
tities of erushed ice) remain cool, clean 
and sweet up to 18 hr. It is sometimes 
possible to retain the original flavor of 
untreated lima beans up to a period of 
6to8hr. The original flavor of treated 
samples may be maintained through a 
16 hr. storage period before processing. 


beans 


Corn 

Experience in the handling of eut 
corn for canning and freezing includes 
small-seale operations on treating raw 
eut corn for canning and treating 
blanched whole eut corn for freezing. 

The cooling time cycle in this ma- 
chine for whole cut corn is similar to 
that for vined peas and vined lima 
beans. The re-heating rates for eut 
corn in insulated containers in non- 
refrigerated storage is practically the 
same as for vined peas. 

Flavor tests on canned corn show 
that, with increasing pre-processing 
storage intervals, corn which is allowed 
to reach high temperatures loses flavor 
and becomes tougher at a much faster 
rate than cut corn that has been cooled 
below 40 deg. F. 

Unhusked corn for the fresh market 
is water cooled in the packed crates. 
The time required to bring the tem- 
perature below 40 deg. F. is approxi- 
mately 20 min. Fast cooling with this 
commodity is of extreme importance 
because of the desirability of reducing 
the rate of conversion of sugars to 
starch. 


Cling Peaches 


In the California cling peach indus- 
try there has been a trend in the last 
several years toward the planting of 
the midseason varieties because their 
quality is better than that of the 
older types. This growing condition 
has created an acute canning problem 
in that the length of the season has 
INDUSTRIES, 
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been shortened and volume of fruit to 
be handled during this period has very 
markedly increased. 

In order to level out this supply of 
fruit, canners have been storing in- 
creasing quantities of fruit. Peaches 
normally do not store well. Deteriora- 
tion is manifested in four ways, namely 
darkening of the tissue due to enzym- 
atie action, microbiological growth on 
the fruit surfaces, reduction of texture, 
and desiccation of the fruit. Darkening 
will develop in bruises on the fruit and 
in tissue below surface mold growth. 
And in some fruits it will develop 
under unfavorable environmental con- 
ditions. The exact cause of this latter 
type of browning is not fully under- 
stood. Reduction of texture or “spongi- 
ness” is particularly objectionable dur- 
ing the canning operation, since sur- 
face discoloration is accelerated by the 
lye peeling operation. 

In cooperation with a large Calif- 
ornia canner, tests were made with this 
process on cling peaches. This investi- 
gation had a four-fold purpose: To de- 
termine (a) the rate of temperature 
changes during the treatment, as com- 
pared with normal cold-storage tem- 
perature changes, (b) the effect of 
rapid temperature changes on the 
development of browning within the 
fruit, (c) the degree of molding on 
rapidly cooled fruit, as compared with 
slowly cooled fruit, and (d) the ecan- 
ning vield, in eases per ton of fruit, of 
the treated fruit as compared to fruit 
conventionally handled. 


Cooling Rates Compared 

Temperature measurements were 
made on fruit loaded on pallets in cold 
storage in order to compare this con- 
type of cooling with the 
process. Brine-cooled air was used in 
these rooms, providing ideal cooling 
conditions. In the treatment tests, the 
peaches were conveyed through the 
machine while still in the field boxes, 
and temperature measurements were 
made during the period the fruit was 
being cooled. 

Deteriorative changes oeceurring on 
and in the fruit during cold storage 
(ineluding browning, molding and des- 
iceation) are directly reflected in the 
ease yield per ton of fruit. It is of 
particular importance in the peach ean- 
ning operation to hold hand trimming 
to a minimum. Fruit which has eon- 
siderable browning is expensive to 
handle. 

The total inerease in vield of anti 
septie cooled fruit over conventionally 
handled peaches varied from 10 to 15 
percent for fruit stored from 3 to 4 
weeks at 32 deg. F. In addition, the 
vield of treated fruit not requiring 
hand trimming inereased about 10 per- 
cent over fruit not so treated. 

For antiseptic cooling, about 14 Tb. 


ventional 
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of ice was required to cool 1 Ib. of fruit 
from about 80 deg. to 40 deg. F. 


Freestone Peaches 


The freestone peaches, when tree 
ripe, are a highly perishable product 
and as such are more difficult to handle 
than clings. In cooperation with a 
California canner of freestone peaches, 
it was found that tree-ripe fruit, which 
is to be hauled for any considerable 
distance from the orchard to the can- 
ning plant, will have less brown dis- 
coloration developing if water cooled 
or antiseptieally cooled prior to trans- 
port. 

In respect to handling freestone 
peaches for the fresh market, it has 
been reported °” that antiseptie-cooling 
will enable peach packers to ship riper 
fruit than is usual. There is also the 
added advantage of keeping the devel- 
opment of brown rot at a minimum. 

This process adds to the efficiency 
and economy of plant operations. Be- 
cause the treated products may be 
stored longer than untreated material, 
a regular schedule of operation is pos- 
sible. A backlog of raw products, 
maintained in an original condition of 
quality, makes possible a flexible plant 
operation and largely eliminates from 
the production schedule such variables 
as weather and breakdowns. 

Further efficiencies are to be found 
use of labor and in machine 
operation. And the produet is im- 
proved. Definite labor schedules are 
possible with an available supply of 
cooled raw products. Plant equipment 
can be used on a definite time schedule 
and at a more uniform daily capacity 
during specified labor periods. Con- 
trolled treatment and storage condi- 
tions are capable of maintaining 
original quality in raw products up to 
certain limits and ean prevent spoilage 
in many instances. Greater efficiency 
of raw product is possible by a reduc- 
tion of down grading. 
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Is This How Your CO, Was Made? 
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FOOD-GRADE carbon dioxide requires special provisions in the manufacturing process for removal of impurities after 


compression. This flowsheet shows how the product is made. 


Better Your Beverages With Pure CO2 


Note three possible methods of distribution to users. 


Off-taste and “bite” are imparted to carbonated drinks if nitrogen compounds 
formed in the manufacture and compression of gas are not first removed 


M. SIVETZ 


Chemist-Engineer, 
Argonne National Laboratories, Chicago 


Carbon dioxide used for carbonation 
of soft drinks ean be a source of off- 
flavors in these beverages. This was 
confirmed at a bottling plant during 
the summer of 1948, when a biting 
carbonation, premature aging of fla- 
vors, and off-taste in a beverage were 
traced to an impurity in the CO, used. 

In the carbonated beverage industry, 
CO, quality has been largely neglected. 
This is partly because of its chemical 
and physical properties, which have 
been such elusive characteristies to the 
bottling plant man. Then, too, just 
as one can get accustomed to a poor 
beverage and consider it normal, one 
can and does become used to an impure 
CO, gas. 

How does pure CO, gas really smell? 
Many have smelled the impure gas for 
such a long time that they consider it 
to be good and normal. Actually, pure 
CO, has no odor. It has, however, a 
very characteristic physiological effect. 
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It makes one’s head feel very active 
and alert. 
In the bottling plant mentioned 


above, the CO, had a harsh, eamphor- 
ous, and stuffy-oily aroma. Perman- 
ganate purification was attempted with- 
out success. Then the gas was bubbled 
through mineral oil, at 300 psig., just 
before it was used for the beverage. 
Most of the bite and disagreeable 
odor was removed, The oil, however, 
aequired a yellow color and, within a 
few days, a disagreeable odor, 


Impurities Identified 

Investigation, by a competent quali- 
tative organic chemist, revealed the im- 
purity to be a complex, acidic nitro- 
organic compound. From its charae- 
teristies, the impurity was believed to 
be a hydrazine derivative. Due to the 
complexities associated with this type 
of analysis, and the chemical rearrange- 
ments possible, further isolation was 
not considered economically feasible. 

Source of the impurity was found to 
be incomplete combustion of the fuel 
oil used to prepare hot gases for heat- 
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ing the lime kilns. Analysis of the oil 
showed 0.8 percent complex nitrogen. 
Although this is rather high, it is 
typical of certain types of oils. 

Inasmuch as a single nitrogen atom 
may oceur in a large molecule com- 
posed otherwise of only hydrogen and 
carbon, it is possible that 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the oil may contain nitrogen 
compounds. Comparatively little is 
known about these specific compounds, 
but they are acidie or basic, normally 
reddish in color, and have disagreeable 
odors. 

The higher oxides of nitrogen, when 
present in CO., have been known to 
cause corrosion and flavor changes due 
to their oxidizing characteristics. These 
compounds give an orthotolidine reac- 
tion, and dry ice made from CO, con- 
taining them will often be yellow or 
blue instead of white. Their presence 
is due to too much air and too high a 
combustion temperature. For example, 
without catalysts the following nitric 
oxide yields are obtained: At 1,500 deg. 
C., 0.1 percent; at 2,000 deg., 0.6 per- 
eent; and at 2,500 deg., 1.8 percent. 
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If Not, Here’s the Way You Should Purify It 
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SYSTEM for purification of CO, prior to carbonation of beverages: (1) Liquid-liquid extraction, in two 150-lb. converters; 


(2) gas to mineral oil purification, in absorbers I and II; 


Combustion processes usually occur at 
1,500 deg. C. 

In an effort to eliminate the impuri- 
ties in the gas, the CO, manufacturer 
changed from a high to a low nitrogen 
fuel oil. This was not effective, how- 
ever. An atmospherie-pressure min- 
eral-oil purifier-scrubber was then in- 
stalled ahead of the compressors. This 
eliminated, to a large extent, the dis- 
agreeable odor. But only by using 
high pressure liquid-liquid extraction 
after compression could completely sat- 
istactory purification be achieved. 

After the liquid CO,-liquid mineral 
oil purification, the carbonated water 
and beverage had a smooth carbona- 
tion. This was evidenced by the ab- 
sence of bite, slow CO, liberation on 
the tongue, and a full flavor, bouquet, 
and body in the drink, as well as nor- 
mal flavor aging. 


Liquid-Liquid Purification 

In the liquid-liquid — purification 
method, transfer of the impurity from 
one phase to the other occurs under 
physical circumstances differing from 
liquid-gas absorption. The purification 
was accomplished by placing 1 pint of 
mineral oil (Shell Riselle) in each 150 
Ib, converter. Oils of higher boiling 
point range did not extract the im- 
purity as well. The liquid CO,, at 
0 deg. F. and 300 psig., entered the 
converter from the bottom. At this 
temperature, the liquid CO, is more 
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dense than the mineral oil, but when 
it warms up to room temperature an 
inversion of phase oceurs, and the CO, 
floats on the mineral oil (at 70 deg. F. 
and 900 psig.). 

The oil reaches its maximum solu- 
bility in liquid CO, at 4 deg. F., when 
the densities of the two products are 
the same. When the CO, is evaporated, 
the mineral oil remaining in the con- 


verter is discarded. This oil is ex- 
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(3) oil removal, and (4) filtering through cloth. 


ceedingly yellow and has a disagree- 
able odor. 


Other Sources of Impurities 

By correlating experimental and op- 
erational data obtained at the gas puri- 
fier in the bottling plant, at the CO, 
manufacturing plant, and from labora- 
tory tests, the following sources of im- 
purities in CO, gas were determined: 

1. Carry-Through From the Manu- 
facturing Process. Because the sodium 
carbonate-bicarbonate solutions are in- 
frequently, or never, changed, soluble 
impurities often pass through the evap- 
orators with the CO, gas. When coke 
is used for packing the absorbent 
towers, the small, eroded carbon par- 
ticles are effective adsorbers of foreign 
matter. When these particles arrive 
at the evaporator, they readily yield 
the adsorbed gases under heat, and 
these gases are driven off with the CO.. 

2. Compressor Oils. Decomposition 
of lubricating oils in the compressors 
introduces foreign odors into the CO.. 
And these oils also are carried along 
with the highly compressed gas, as is 
indicated by deposits in bottling plant 
cylinders, converters and refrigerated 
storage holders. 

3. Unclean Containers. When CO, 
cylinders and storage tanks are steam 
cleaned, or not cleaned at all, oil resi- 
dues accumulate. Hot caustic solution 
with a hot water rinse and drying 
should be the washing procedure. 
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TRUCK DELIVERIES have increased from 4 to 11 percent, in seven years, at Geo. A. 


Highway Food Haulage Takes a Spurt 


Hormel & Co. 


Survey reveals that food processors are steadily turning from rail to truck 


transportation, due chiefly to lower rates and faster delivery 


NCREASING reliance on truck trans- 
I portation to cut distribution costs of 
processed foods and to reduce the cost 
of incoming raw materials came to 
ight in a recent Foop INpUsTRIES 
survey. Covering 37 food companies, 
the survey offers a cross-view of the 
measures being taken in the industry 
to offset increases in rail freight rates, 
imposed during the past two years. 

It is not to be inferred that highway 
distribution is replacing rail move- 
ments of the nation’s food products. 
Many factors are involved, such as 
heavy tonnage, low-rate staples, mill- 
ing or other processing in transit, the 
difference between rail and motor rate 
structures in the various rate terri- 
tories, the method of final distribution 
by the shippers and others, which gives 
the rails a cost advantage and will en- 
able them to retain a great tonnage 
volume. 

However, where the sales units to 
be moved are smaller, where the food 
products do not earry the lowest rate 
classifications, where the truck rates 
have not increased as much as the rail 
rates, and where time of delivery is a 
factor, there has been a shift to the use 
of highway transportation. In a few 
cases, this shift is as high as 35 percent. 


Two Factors Involved 


Where made, the shift from rail to 
road has been due to two principal 
factors: Circumvention of the railroad 
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requirement that every freight car be 
loaded to full capacity, and a lesser 
increase in the truck rate than in the 
rail rate. The full-capacity-car ruling 
was put into effect in November, 1942, 
by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. Every ear was required to be 
loaded to its full eubie capacity, or to 
the maximum weight it was built to 
carry. While last February’s suspen- 
sion of this ruling has now been made 
permanent, the part the rule played in 
the shift to trucks should not be mini- 
mized, 


Costly Practice 


Many food products shippers found 
it both difficult and expensive to meet 
the full capacity ruling because the 
quantities it was necessary to load into 
each car were larger than their usual 
sales units. Stowing of ears to full 
height, or load limit, also required ex- 
tensive bracing and the use of mechan- 
ical loading and unloading equipment, 
all at the expense of the shipper. 

Foop INDUSTRIES’ survey showed re- 
quired car loadings of 20,000 lb. for 
crackers, cookies, ete.; 30,000 lb. for 
cereals; 40,000 lb. for tea and soup 
mix; 60,000 Ib. for canned goods, 
fresh and frozen fish, and up to 90,000 
lb. for sugar. 

It was expected that the maximum 
car loading rule would be lifted after 
the war. However, the postwar car- 
loading records equalled those of the 
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war period, and the shortage of steel 
tended to delay the delivery of new 
cars—so the rule remained in effect 
until this February. 


Rail Increases Greater 


All the companies responding to the 
survey reported increases in both 
rail and truck rates, with the rail in- 
creases greater in almost every case. 
According to the commodities, the 
hoosts during the past two years were: 
38 percent rail and 10 percent truck, 
for canned vegetables; 54 percent rail 
and 45 percent truck, for meats, pack- 
ing house products and canned meats; 
60 percent rail and 40 percent truck, 
tor canned and frozen fish; and 66 per- 
cent rail and 40 percent truck, for 
bakery goods and flour mixes. 

The traffic managers of the surveyed 
food processors were unanimous in 
their statements that, where time was 
a factor in the movement, trucks were 
faster irrespective of the length of 
haul. It might have been expected 
that, on the extremely long hauls, rails 
would have been faster, especially on 
cross country runs. But apparently 
the interchange of freight between 
connecting truck lines has so improved 
that the only remaining requirement 
for the truck time to beat the rail time 
is that there be truck lines running 
between the origin and destination 
points. 

As an example, the Pacifie Inter- 
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mountain Express (whose operations 
were described in detail in May, 1947, 
Foop InpusTRiEs) moves dry and 
frozen food products from the West 
Coast into Chieago and St. Louis, from 
which there are many truck lines run- 
ning to the eastern seaboard. Then 
there is the Associated Transport, Inc., 
which can move a trailer load without 
unloading from Portland, Me., to New 
Orleans, La., in six days by changing 
tractors at terminal breakpoints in 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta. 

As an example of the greater speed 
of truck deliveries, one New Jersey 
processor of bakery goods and flour 
mixes stated that, “on the whole, 
truck delivery is ten times faster than 
rail on less-carload shipments and 
twice as fast on carload movements.” 
That company has eliminated all LCL 
rail shipments up to 600 miles. Other 
reasons for the switeh from rail to 
truck were delays in delivery and ex- 
cessive loss on damage elaims. 

A Michigan shipper of canned fruits, 
vegetables and cereal food prepara- 
tions, states that trucks are faster “to 
all distances.” He said that in 1946 
“approximately 20 percent of all our 
shipments were via motor carrier, but 
in 1948, this had inereased to 50 per- 
cent.” 


Distances Increasing 

This same company stated that “with 
the increase in rail rates, we increased 
the maximum trucking distance from 
250 miles to 350 miles and then to 600 
miles.” This action was due principally 
to the faster truck service and the ODT 
loading regulations. The increased 
rail rates have enabled the truck lines 
to compete at the greater distances. 

Another shipper of fresh and frozen 
fish, fruits and vegetables, out of 
Illinois, says: “We have diverted over 
10 pereent of our traffie to motor ear- 
riers in the last two years, because of 
the rails’ increase in rates and slower 
service. We can get quicker deliveries 
by truck wherever the service is avail- 
able. Trucks generally have better 
equipment to handle frozen foods. 
Truck claims are few and in most 
instances are paid in a_ reasonable 
length of time.” 

A choeolate-products shipper in 
Wisconsin said he could get a quicker 
delivery by truck, up to approximately 
1,500 miles, on about 40 percent of his 
shipments. 


Fluid Milk Shifts 


A shipper of fluid milk into New 
York City said that since June 30, 
1946, his freight rates have increased 
60 percent, and that these “constantly 
increasing rail rates have necessitated 
our diverting a large part of our fluid 
milk shipments to highway transport. 
INDUSTRIES, 
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A year ago, 80 percent of this traffic 
moved by rail. At present, rails are 
hauling only about 35 percent.” 

A New Jersey shipper of catsup, 
relish, beans and similar items, in 
corrugated cartons and barrels, reports 
that trucks give a quicker delivery on 
“all hauls, LTL or TL.” As a result 
this company has increased the scope 
of its truck deliveries from 1,200 to 
1,600 miles. 


Time Saved 

A Sacramento, Calif., shipper of 
canned fruits and vegetables loads rail 
ears to 77,000 lb. for its longest inter- 
state movements. But up to 500 miles, 
“as much as two to three days time is 
saved by truck over rail. Intrastate 
hauls by highway earriers have resulted 
in faster deliveries, since these carriers 
ean pick up merchandise at our plant 
at any time. Also the shortage of rail 
equipment has forced us to practically 
eliminate rail shipments in the State of 
California.” 

An Indiana shipper of meats and 
meat products and byproducts previ- 
ously sent only movements up to 400 
miles by highway. But in 1948, “the 
company made diversions to the high- 
way up to 1,500 miles, due to quicker 
service and lower costs.” 

“For a time 400 miles was considered 
a maximum distance for highway 
transport,” says a New Jersey ship- 
per of packaged tea, tea bags and soup 
mixes. Now, however, “an increasing 
number of cities is being served with 
distances extending 1,000 miles from 
truck terminals. This has enabled us 
to make additional trucking movements 
to favorable rate territories, using to 
advantage stop-off privileges to parti- 
ally unload for split delivery services.” 


Eases Competitive Problem 

A shipper of fresh meats, packing 
house products and canned meats in 
Minnesota declares that the “extensive 
and continued percentagewise increases 
in rail freight rates in the past three 
years have gravely disrupted prior ex- 
isting competitive market relationships 
in the livestock and meat industries. 
We are devoting a determined effort 
in 1949 toward the correction of these 
competitive rate disruptions, not the 
least of which will be an enhanced 
diversion of tonnage to truck carriers.” 

The same company also states that 
while the majority of its shipments 
move in carloads averaging 28,000 Ib., 
later broken down at distribution 
points into LTL shipments averaging 
450 lb. each, its experience “has shown 
that truck service can be superior to 
rail for virtually any length of haul. 
In 1942,” the spokesman continued, 
“we trucked approximately 4 percent 
of our total volume. Presently, we 
are trucking 11 percent. This increase 
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in trucking is attributable to a lesser 
cost and a more expeditious service.” 

A large New Jersey brewery’s ship- 
ping schedule included carload lots of 
from 50,000 to 60,000 lb., for distances 
up to 3,000 miles; trailer loads of from 
24,000 to 30,000 lb., up to 400 miles; 
and 6,000 to 10,000 lb. by its own route 
trucks, up to 40 miles. 

Due to rail rate increases of 55 per- 
cent as compared with truck increases 
of 25 percent in the past 2 years, it 
has “transferred parts of its rail 
movements to truck and water trans- 
portation. Classification changes, dam- 
ages, and protective service costs 
were also factors in this case. We now 
ship up to 1,000 miles by truck and to 
3,000 miles by water.” 


Four Highway Types 

The types of highway transportation 
organizations utilized in this trend 
toward greater truck distribution of 
food products include: 1. Regular 
common e¢arrier trucks running on es- 
tablished routes. 2. Contract carrier 
trucks running direct to delivery des- 
tinations. 3. Limited common carrier 
trucks running on irregular routes. 
4. The food processor’s own company 
trucks operating as private carriers, 
or by subsidiary company-owned 
trucking departments or companies. 

Most of the regular common carrier 
truck lines operate a line haul with 
terminals not over 350 miles apart. 
At these distances, dusk to dawn over- 
night runs are feasible. Pick-up 
trucks are operated from each terminal 
to collect outbound and deliver in- 
bound less-trailer-load shipments to or 
from the main line haul. 

Full trailer-load pick-ups at the 
origin city move to the local truck 
terminal and, without unloading, are 
put on the line haul with bigger and 
faster tractors. Again without un- 
loading, these trailers are transferred 
to smaller local pick-up tractors and 
finally delivered to destination. 

As to rates, most common carriers 
in all rate territories are parties to 
bureau tariffs, which requires each to 
charge the established bureau rates. 

In connection with rates, the previ- 
ously-mentioned New Jersey shipper, 
who has increased his truck range 
from 400 to 1,000 miles, stated that, 
“eustomer preference and time in 
transit are among the many factors 
that influence our selection of highway 
transport, rather than rail, on move- 
ments to the customer’s door, where 
such truck service is available.” 

This shipper offers one warning: 
“with the exception of New England, 
Middle Atlantic States and certain 
destinations in Southern territory, we 
are restricted in the movement of vol- 
ume shipments via highway transport 
for the reason that, irrespective of 
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whether the level of rates is com- 
parable, the actual ratings protected 
must be considered. Hence, a com- 
modity rated fifth class, or 35 percent, 
in both rail and motor classifications, 
would move in rail service at 35 per- 
cent of the first class rate. In many 
motor earrier tariffs, however, it is 
forced to move at the higher fourth 
class rating, or 50 pereent of first class, 
that rating being the lowest rating pro- 
tected by the motor carriers in the 
territory served.” 

These general comments on rates 
were given between the survey listings 
of the various carriers used in highway 
distribution. The differences between 
the regular common earrier rates and 
those of the contract carrier and the 
limited common earrier are consider- 


able. 


How They Operate 

As the term implies, the contract 
earrier does not haul for the general 
public. He confines his work to the 
haulage of certain products for certain 
shippers over certain routes under con- 
tract between himself and the shippers. 
His rates are not subject to the regular 
published tariff rates of the ordinary 
common carriers. 

The regular common carrier is au- 
thorized by the ICC to move general 
commodities between states and by 
state publie service commissions for in- 
trastate service between specified points 
over regular routes. The limited com- 
mon carrier is authorized to transport 
only specified commodities between 
specified points over irregular routes. 

Limited common earriers operating 
interstate are, of course, required to 
publish tariffs and file them with the 
ICC in the same manner as any other 
common carrier. Limited carrier rates, 
however, are not subject to bureau 
common carrier rates, and the com- 
modities that the limited earrier is 
authorized to haul outbound in one 
direction may be entirely different 
from those allowed on the inbound 
run. This freedom gives the limited 
earrier the opportunity to balance his 
movements with full loads in both di- 
rections. In turn, this gives a lower 
unit cost per ton moved and should 
result—and usually does—in a lower 
unit rate charged. 

When a food processing company 
elects to set up an automotive depart- 
ment, a comparison of unit costs be- 
tween the company’s own trucks, and 
the rates charged by common earriers, 
contract carriers, or limited common 
carriers, will determine the most eco- 
nomical system to employ. 

The increased truck rates, previously 
reported, have been those of regular 
common carriers. Because of the bal- 
anced movements and the consequent 
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economy of operation, the increased 
rates of the limited common carriers 
have been less. 

The Michigan processor, who in- 
creased his truck radius of delivery 
from 250 miles to 350 miles and then 
to 600 miles, states that the rates of 
common carriers, which his company 
employed, increased 30 percent in the 
last two years, while those of limited 
carriers increased only 15 percent. 

Containers such as cans, jars, boxes, 
ete., are now trucked almost exclusively 
by limited common carrier, at freight 
savings up to 35 percent compared to 
rail rates. For example, glass jars from 
an Indiana point are hauled at 32c., 
whereas other truck rates are 40c. and 
the rail rate is 43¢e. Similarly, cans are 
hauled from Illinois, by limited carrier, 
at 43e. as compared with 72e. by regu- 
lar common earrier and 57e. by rail. 

For years, the same company re- 
ceived produce by truck from the ter- 
ritory surrounding its plant, but is 
now receiving similar raw materials 
by truck from Florida and the Caro- 
linas—mostly at rail rates, but saving 
the railroad protective service charges, 
which vary from $75 to $100 per car. 


Consolidate Loads 

The truckers employed in the above 
hauls specialize in the transportation 
of agricultural products and are thus 
exempt from the rate regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Most of these men own and drive their 
own tractors and use trailers equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration units to 
provide protection for the load with- 
out any additional charge. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., meat packer, cites an outstand- 
ing contract carrier operation, which 
“reflects a saving of 35 percent under 
rail costs.” The operation is the con- 
solidation of LCL purchases of sup- 
plies in the Chicago area for trailer- 
load movement to Austin, a distance 
of 370 miles. 

The supplies hauled in this packer’s 
operation are all items incidental to 
packing house processing. They in- 
clude casings, bags, chili powder, wire, 
machinery, steel, washing compounds, 
lift trucks, paper, flour, office supplies, 
cheese, and many others. These items 
originate largely in the Chicago area. 
They are picked up by a drayman 
under contract to the Hormel company 
and held at his Chicago warehouse. 

When a trailer load of 27,000 lb. of 
these materials has been accumulated, 
an over-the-road contract carrier, with 
proper ICC authority, consolidates the 
load and moves it at night to the 
Hormel plant in Austin. The average 
road time is 13 hours. From three to 
five such trips are made weekly. 

The contract carrier tractor-trailers 
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are based in St. Paul, Minn., and 
Freeport, Ill., and are fully loaded 
both ways. On the return trips, meat 
is earried from the Austin plant to 
Wisconsin and Illinois points. The 
total cost, including the pick-up and 
over-the-road transportation of these 
consolidated loads, is 35 percent less 
than the regular rail, truck, less-car, 
or less-trailer cost. 

Another outstanding example of the 
use of trucks to haul incoming materi- 
als is noted by an Indiana meat pack- 
ing company, which said: “Probably 
the most significant change in our 
transportation has been the increase 
in the scope of our private truck oper- 
ation. By a coordination of our de- 
liveries and our purchases, prices being 
equal and the quality the same, our 
buying of raw materials is now gov- 
erned by the ability to procure at a 
point from which we can transport 
such purchases in our own vehicles. 
The savings thus obtained will pay for 
the cost of the trucks in six months.” 

Still another example of economy in 
the use of a food processor’s own 
trucks on incoming raw materials con- 
cerns a Sacramento, Calif., fruit and 
vegetable canner, who uses his own 
trucks to make San Franciseo deliver- 
ies FOR shipboard. By employing the 
same trucks to pick up return loads 
of raw materials originating in the 
bay area, deliveries to the cannery are 
made at small cost to the company. 


Saves 15 Percent of Costs 


A processor of salted, pickled and 
frozen fish, in Massachusetts, has saved 
15 percent in the cost of incoming raw 
materials by the use of trucks, mainly 
through lower truck rates and the 
elimination of the cost of unloading 
and trucking from the freight yards 
to his plant. 

A New Jersey processor has saved 
on the cost of incoming raw materials 
by specifying common carrier trucks 
instead of rail, with economies of 20 
percent on eans, 20 percent on oil, and 
about 10 percent on sugar. 

Another New Jersey processor of 
similar items has made no appreciable 
reduction in outbound shipments by 
rail, of which approximately 97 per- 
cent are full carloads, but has made 
considerable savings in transportation 
costs by the use of trucks on his in- 
coming raw materials. 

A manufacturer of dessert prepara- 
tions in upper New York State has 
made savings on incoming shipments 
by specifying truck instead of rail. 
These savings have been effected be- 
cause smaller minimum shipments 
could be ordered as well as because of 
lower truck rates, amounting to ap- 
proximately 25 percent on one item, 
sugar. 
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A SPECIAL FOOD INDUSTRIES REPORT 





OPERATOR samples preserves, which are being cooled from 220 to 190 deg. F. in a water-jacketed pan. 


JAM AND JELLY MAKING 


Quality has been improved, yields increased, costs lowered, and production 
stepped up through modernization of equipment and the adoption of ad- 
vanced operating methods. Continuous processing may replace batch operations 


E. EVERETT MESCHTER, 


Chemist, The American Preserve Co., Philadelphia 


Preserve, jam, and jelly making calls for mixing pre- 
scribed quantities of sugar with fruit, and then evaporation 
of the water or otherwise adjusting the soluble solids eon- 
tent. Sufficient pectin and acid (citrie or tartaric) may 
be added to replace deficiencies of these constituents in the 
raw fruit to improve flavor and consistency. The addition 
of artificial flavors or colors is not permitted in preserves 
or jellies labeled “pure”. 

Government regulations require that 
serves and jellies contain 45 lb. of fruit to each 55 Ib. of 
sugar. Futhermore, the final soluble solids content must 
be 65 percent in the case of all jellies and preserves made 
from most tree fruits and 68 percent in the case of berry- 
variety jams. 

Technically, jams and preserves are identical, exeept 
that products containing the whole fruit are generally 
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designated as preserves. On the other hand, those with 
crushed or macerated fruit are generally called jams. 
Jellies contain juice, without fruit fibre. 

The range of change in formulation is consequently quite 
limited and, therefore, improvements in quality tend to be 
concentrated in methods of processing and in design of 
equipment for production economy, rapid heat transfer, 


and sanitation. 


Industry Trends 


Trends within the industry are now toward 
modernization of equipment for low temperature handling 
of fruits—from raw material to the finished product. New 
materials for the construction of processing equipment are 


finding their place because they are eliminating metallie 


presery c 


contamination and facilitating cleaning. 
The will of the 
advancements which are revising the age-old art of pre- 


following discussion consider ai few 
serving into a modern food-science. 
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Vacuum Pan Improves on Kettle 





LARGE stainless steel vacuum pan cooks 2,000-lb. batches, 


brings considerable reduction in handling of materials. 





high tem- 
and flavor. 


reach 


color 


IN THIS open-kettle 
which 


cooking, 
adversely 


preserves 


peratures, can affect 


Physically, the process of preserving is one of foreimg 
sugar into the fruit, and forcing water out of it. Baeteria 
medium where the 
Consequently, if the 


to this figure or 


and yeasts will not grow in a sugar 


concentration is above 65 percent. 


sugar content inside the fruit is raised 
above, the product will keep indefinitely, without spoiling 
or fermenting. 

Mold growth, on the other hand, is not appreciably 
retarded until the sugar concentration is above 75 percent. 
But molds are only surface contaminants, and preserves 
can be freed from such contamination by sterilizing the 
head space of the container. The remaining contents within 
the jar will be permanently sterilized due to the osmotie 
pressure of the sugar solution. 

Preservers are interested in’ the 


penetration of sugar 
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into fruits for a reason other than keeping quality—that 
is, to distribute the fruit throughout the preserves as uni- 
formly as possible. 

On this seore, it is noted that the specifie gravity of a 
sugar solution of 68 percent is about 1.3. And the specific 
gravity of the fruit juice within the fruit is about 1.1. 
Unless sugar penetration takes place, an even distribution 
of fruit within the jar of preserves will be difficult. The 
fruit will float to the top of the jar, while the bottom of the 
jar will remain clear. If the speeifie gravities of the 
fruit and the surrounding sirup are equal or nearly so, 
the fruit will remain suspended long enough to permit 
the pectin to set and to prevent further separation of fruit 
and sirup. Equalizing the distribution of fruit throughout 
the finished product in this manner will greatly contribute 
to the appearance of the preserve. 


Economic Advantage of Sugar Inversion 

The inversion of sugar plays an important role in the 
manufacture of high quality preserves and jellies. When 
sucrose and acid are heated together, the sugar breaks down 
into one molecule of dextrose and one of levulose, with an 
inerease in density by the incorporation of water. Thus, 
100 lb. of suerose, when completely inverted, will yield a 
solution containing 105 lb. of invert sugar (dextrose and 
levulose. ) 

Preservers can take advantage of this increase in density 
by finishing the water-evaporating process at a point just 
below the 65 pereent level. Then, by continued heating, 
they can raise the density of the product to 65 percent by 
inversion. 

The economic advantage of this procedure must be 
weighed against the color and flavor destruction of the 
product due to prolonged heating. Of course, with some 
additional equipment, inversion of the sugar ean be carried 
out at another point in the process—before the fruit is 
added. 


Averting Sugar Crystallization 

Some inversion is necessary to prevent crystallization 
of sucrose in the product. Sucrose solutions at 68 percent 
solids content are stable at room temperature. But, when 
a preserve or jelly is opened for consumption, surface 
evaporation frequently raises the sugar concentration 
above 68 percent. When this happens, the sucrose erystal- 
lizes. 

Invert sugar, however, is more soluble than sucrose. And 
an invert sugar content of about 20 to 50 percent is desir- 
able for preserves and jellies. A higher content may cause 
the dextrose to crystallize. And since the inversion process 
continues slowly, even at room temperatures at the pH 
of fruit (3.0 to 3.5), the initial invert sugar 
content should not be higher than 50 percent. 

When evaporation is carried out at atmospheric pres- 
sure, the temperature is generally sufficiently high and the 
cooking time is long enough to attain proper invert sugar 
levels. In vacuum processing, however, sugar must be 
heated in an acid medium long enough to produce proper 
inversion. Or, the invert sugar content may be adjusted 
by the addition of totally or partially inverted sugar sirups. 


preserves 


Control of Finishing Point 

Hardly more than two decades ago, the finishing point 
of a bateh was judged by the “sheeting” test—a erude but 
worthy index of the concentration of pectin, sugar, and 
acid in the mix. This was to give a pre-indication of the 
“set” of the jelly upon cooling. 

Here is how this test was conducted: The paddle was 
removed from the batch, and the mix was allowed to drip 
from the paddle. If it ran off in a sheet instead of a 
stream, it was an indication that gelation would take place 
upon cooling. 
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Gradually, this method of determining the finishing point 
has been replaced by the use of temperature indicators— 
since solutions of the same concentrations with the same 
sugars will have identical boiling points at the same 
pressure. 

Recently, even these thermometers have been outmoded 
by automatic temperature control units that aid the pre- 
server in attaining greater uniformity in soluble solids con- 
tent of the finished product. These units minimize human 
error, and within very close limits, shut off the steam supply 
to the kettle when a predetermined temperature has been 
reached. 

To show the economie importance of close finishing-point 
control, suppose we have a batch of grape jelly cooked to 
a soluble solids content of 65 percent and a finished weight 
of 300 lb., and that an operator will control the cook 
with a hand thermometer. At a normal atmospheric pres- 


sure of 29.92 in. of Hg, ingredients in the grape jelly 
will elevate the boiling point of water approximately 


8 deg. F., 
220 deg. F. 

If the operator allows the batch to rise to 220.4 deg. F., 
the soluble solids content will be 66 percent, and the yield 
295.4 lb.—a loss of 1.54 percent. With material costs of 
approximately 10¢ per lb. of finished product, this 0.4-deg. 
override would cost 46ce. With a daily production of 50 
batches, this would amount to $23. 

Temperature controls are now available which can 
reproduce their measurement and control to within 0.25 
deg. F. and some to even 0.1 deg. F.—a soluble solids control 
better than 0.25 percent. 


or the bateh will have a finishing point of 


Maintaining Quality * 

Naturally, no preserve can be better than the fruit from 
which it was made. Therefore, the acquisition of top- 
quality, fully ripe, well-colored raw material is essential 
in the production of quality preserves. Subsequently, the 
problem of quality rests squarely on the ability of the 
equipment and processing procedures to retain the color 
and flavor of the natural fruit. Here, rapid cooking, 
filling, and cooling are important. Also vital is use of 
equipment that cannot cause metallic contamination. 

Preserves are generally made from frozen fruit, so that 
throughout the year they will have maximum color and 
flavor. In the frozen state, fruit does not materially lose 
its color or flavor over a period of a year or more. But a 
preserve kept at room temperature may not have a satis- 
factory shelf life of more than six months. 

To study the mechanism of color changes in strawberry 
preserves, the National Preservers Association instituted 
research under the direction of Z. I. Kertesz, of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, 


N: ¥. 
Seek Curb On Berry-Color Loss 


The anthoeyan pigment in strawberries has been extracted 
and erystallized. A method for the determination of the 
red color has been developed to a point where known addi- 
tions of the pigment could be detected with remarkable 
accuracy. The behavior of the pure erystallized pigment 
in various chemical environments is being studied to note 
what types of reactions adversely or protectively affect the 
color. It is hoped that some means of retarding the loss 
of color in the finished preserve may be found through 
data resulting from these studies. 

As might be expected, the rate of loss in color is closely 
related to the temperature at which the preserves are 
stored. Holding at low temperatures greatly lengthens 
storage life. But at present, this method of prolonging 
the shelf-life of preserves does not appear to be economi- 
cally feasible. 

In general, it has been estimated that the velocity of 
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New Quick Cooling for Quality 





CONVEYOR takes jelly jars from capper and feeds them 
through opening into continuous conveyor-cooler unit. 





which is equipped with 
to 100 deg. F. or below. 


HERE, jars emerge from cooler, 
cold-water jets to spray-cool jars 





unit shows sprays in action. 


CLOSEUP of the cooler 


18 deg. F. rise in 


destroved or 


double with 


Consequently, 


chemical reactions every 
temperature. 
changed at the boiling temperature of preserves over 200 
times as fast as when the preserves are stored room 
temperature. It seems expedient, then, that processing 
and cooling rates be given foremost consideration if color 


degradation is to be minimized. 


color is being 


Need to Cool Preserves Rapidly 


The mechanism of color changes in fruit products is not 
clearly understood. Some changes are due to heat deteriora- 
tion, such as the chemical action of acid on levulose which 
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causes sugar browning. Others are due to oxidative 
changes, such as the browning of peaches and apricots. 
But it can be clearly shown that all of these changes are 
minimized if temperatures are kept low. 

In line with the need for rapid cooling of the preserves 
to maintain their color, several types of cooling units have 
been devised. These units consist of a long, wide conveyor, 
traveling at only a few feet per minute. While moving on 
the conveyor, the jars are sprayed with a fine mist of cold 
water (which may be used again after re-cooling) from 
nozzles under the ceiling of the unit. 

These units may also be employed for pasteurizing the 
head space in the jars to prevent mold growth. In such an 
installation, the first portion of the conveyor-cooler is 
equipped with jets of steam or hot water above 190 deg. 
F. to heat the caps and head space sufficiently to destroy 
mold spores. Then, the sueceeding sections of the conveyor 
are equipped with cold water jets to spray-cool the jars 
to 100 deg. F. or below. 

Various economies and processing advantages are claimed 
by equipment manufacturers. But whatever the type of 
cooling system used, rapid cooling of the product to a 
temperature below 100 deg. F. and preferably below 65 
deg. F. before packing it into cases is essential to good 
quality. , 

Heat Exchangers Step Up Production 

Increasingly popular with the fruit processing industry 
is rapid heat exchange equipment. These units combine 
economy of operation and strict sanitation, as well as quick 
and efficient heat exchange. 

Primarily adapted for rapid heating and cooling of 
fruit juice and sirups, it ean also be used for fruit 
purees and macerated products. Tubular and table types 


of exchangers can be used wherever particle size of sus- 
pended matter makes use of the plate equipment unfeasible. 

Some preservers use exchangers to preheat the preserve 
and jelly ingredients before evaporating them in a kettle 
or vacuum pan, Passing of sugar sirup through an ex- 
changer to attain a temperature of 200 deg. F. or above 
before adding the sirup to the kettle, materially cuts down 
the cooking eycle, thus greatly increasing the rate of 
production. 

Heat exchangers ean be used in the preparation of 
fruit juices and purees for making jellies and jams. 
Hot juice from the juice press and hot puree from the 
finishing machine or pulper can be passed through an 
exchanger to reduce their temperatures to 100 deg. F. or 
below in a matter of seconds. This step materially aids in 
preventing alteration of the delicate fresh fruit flavor and 
aroma. 


Continuous Processing 

Recently, revolutionary methods of jam and jelly manu- 
facture have been investigated. And it appears that the 
time-honored batchwise method may be replaced by con- 
tinuous processing. It is claimed that in the Reich con- 
tinuous process (U.S. Pat. 2,185,064), a production of 
120,000 Ib. per day can be attained with less labor and 
higher product quality than by batch methods. 

In this method, ingredients are automatically propor- 
tioned from bins or tanks into a pre-heater. Here, they 
are thoroughly mixed and dissolved. Next, the mix is con- 
tinuously fed into an evaporator, where the proper amount 
of moisture is removed. Then, the product is continually 
withdrawn from the evaporator, reheated to about 190 deg. 
F., and held at this temperature in the inversion tank to 
attain the desired percentage of sugar inversion. Finally, 





PRESERVE AND JELLY FLOW DIAGRAM 
SHOWS THREE PROCESSES — ATMOSPHERIC, 
CONTINUOUS - VACUUM, AND BATCH -VACUUM 
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filling, capping, and cooling are accomplished in the usual 
manner. 

After the instrument controls are set at the desired 
values, the process is virtually automatic, requiring but 
one operator to make continuous checks and maintain 
proper settings. 


Glass Washing 


Most preservers receive glass in fiber cases directly 
from the glass factory weirs, and bacteriologically it 
should be considered clean. However, modern quality stand- 
ards demand that all glasses be washed with hot water im- 
mediately before they are used to remove any carbon, dust 
or other foreign matter. 

For this purpose, equipment has been developed to wash 
glasses continuously and feed them directly to the filling 
machine. In units of this type, the glasses are dumped 
from shipping cases, right side up, onto the unscrambler. 
Glasses are fed single file into the inverter section. While 
the glasses are upside-down, they are washed with jets of 
hot water (160 to 180 deg. F.). Detergents are not neces- 
sary. 

A blast of hot compressed air blows out excess water, and 
the glasses are again righted and ready for filling 


New Materials and Design 


Development of new types of metals and new designs 
of sanitary equipment are constantly improving the rate 
of heat transfer to cut process times and minimize eolor, 
and flavor losses. 
now available. It is claimed that these sheets have heat- 
transfer rates almost similar to copper. They are also 
sanitary and have the same corrosion resistance as stain- 
less steel. 

Newer methods of feeding steam to jacketed equipment 
uses channels for the steam, increasing its velocity past 
the surface to be heated, and thus raising the heat-transfer 
rate. 

This equipment is generally fabricated by corrugating one 
sheet and attaching it to another flat sheet by continuous 

“welds along the “valleys” of the corrugations. Steam 
is fed by a manifold into the semi-circular tubes thus 
formed. In this way, the quantity of heat, as well as place- 
ment of the heat on the kettle or tank, can be closely 
regulated. 

Stainless steel vacuum pans are becoming increasingly 
popular. Under atmospheric pressure, a preserve at 68 
percent soluble solids content will have a boiling point 
above 220 deg. F.—a temperature at which color and 
flavor may be adversely affected. On the other hand, under 
27 in. of vacuum, the same product will boil at about 
122 deg. F. When cooked at this low temperature, harm- 
ful effects on color and flavor are greatly reduced. Since 
the temperature differential between the walls of the 


Copper-clad stainless steel sheets are * 





kettle and the boiling point of the preserve is increased, 
the rate of evaporation per unit of heating surface is cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Vacuum processing also has the added advantage that it 
can be used to make batches as large as 2,000 lb., thus 
reducing materials handling. This method has still an- 
other benefit. It will increase the rate of sugar penetration 
into the fruit during the pressure changes when the vacuum 
is released. 


Flavor Retention and Recovery 


Studies at the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
of USDA have stimulated widespread research on flavor 
retention and reclamation. Technics that have been suc- 
cessfully used to obtain full-flavored volatile apple con- 
centrate may possibly be employed for other varieties of 
fruits. These concentrates greatly improve flavors of 
finished products by preventing vaporization-loss of vola- 
tile flavors during the evaporation process. 

New technies in concentrating juices by freezing and then 
separating the ice crystals prevent flavor losses that are en- 
countered when juices are concentrated by heating. In 
general, concentration by freezing is more expensive than 
concentration by heat, due to higher percentage of losses. 
But the quality of the product is far superior. Generally, 
the juice is frozen in a continuous tubular freezer and the 
concentrated juice is separated from the ice crystals by 


centrifuging (Further information on freezing concentra- 
tion can’ be found in November 1947 Foop InpustTRIEs, 
page 80.) 


Low Methoxyl Pectins 


Still another aspect is the opening of an entirely new 
field of preserving with the advent of low methoxyl pectins. 
These pectins possess the unique property of gelation with- 
out sugar and with calcium salts. Aspie type salads of fruits 
and vegetables with only sufficient sugar for sweetening 
purposes can be canned and marketed ready-to-serve. 

Adverse effects of storage have, it is true, contributed 
to the slow development of these products. But, when 
these difficulties are ironed out, gelled salad or dessert 
preparations will find their place on grocery shelves. 

Standardization of raw materials contributes greatly to 
the maintenance of uniform quality in preserves, jams, and 
jellies. At the present time, there is no standard for pectin 
strength, and accordingly a committee for the development 
of a uniform pectin grading procedure has been formed 
under the sponsorship of the IFT. It is hoped that a uni- 
form method for standardization can be developed by 
which all types of jelly pectin can be fairly graded. 

Maintenance of high nutritive value, delicious taste, 
and appetizing appearance in preserves and jellies will 
go far in keeping them popular in the diets of both chil- 
dren and grownups. 
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ASSEMBLY AND COIL INSERT of BDI heater. Top: Section drawing shows helical-coil-formed passage through 
which liquid food product travels, also steam inlets to core and jacket, and condensate discharges. Above: Helical 
insert, showing gaskets and steam inlet. Unscrewing of nut at left starts withdrawal of core from outer housing. 





New Heat Exchanger Reduces Filming 


It uses principle of turbulent flow in helical groove for heating liquid foods. 
Steam is applied to inner, outer surfaces to achieve high temperatures 








UNIT for small milk or cheese plant 


Photo shows ease of disassembly. 
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A new type helical groove heat ex- 
changer, designed for high tempera- 
ture treatment of milk products—up to 
300 deg. F.—is now being used success- 
fully in the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
laboratories in Washington. 

Other units built according to the 
BDI design are in use for commercially 
pasteurizing and sterilizing milk. The 
heater should also be useful for pas- 


teurizing or sterilizing soups, fruits 
and vegetable juices, and it may be 
employed, as required, for heating 


water. 


High-Temperature Heating 

Early investigations in the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry indicated that the 
quick heating of fresh milk to tem- 
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peratures above boiling caused changes 


that can be used to advantage in 
numerous dairy manufacturing proc- 
esses. 


When milk temperatures remain be- 
low the 165 deg. F. range for short 
periods of time, no objectionable 
changes oceur in the flavor, color and 
filming characteristics. At higher tem- 
peratures, filming becomes a_ serious 
problem, and flavor and color changes 
increase in proportion to the log of 
the holding time. 

Viscosity also increases as the coag- 
ulation point of the milk is approached. 
Development of exeessive viscosity at 
this point might be expected to obstruct 
the tubes of a high temperature heater. 
It has been shown recently, however, 
1949 
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that the severe agitation to which milk 
is subjected in a high velocity heater, 
prevents a significant increase in vis- 
cosity, even at the point of coagula- 
tion.’ 

And formation of milkstone can be 
greatly decreased by preheating milk 
prior to the final high-temperature 


12 ft. When milk is pumped through 
the unit at a rate of 1,000 Ib. per hr., 
it flows through the heating passage in 
0.87 see., with a velocity of 13.7 ft. 
per see, 

Representative experimental data on 
performance of the heater are given 
in Fig. 2. The increase in pressure re- 
quired to force the milk through the 


should be useful as a pasteurizer for 
small-market milk plants or cheese fae- 
tories where a capacity of 2,000 to 3,000 
lb. per hr. is sufficient. It is well 
adapted to institutional research work 
on dairy products where milk is to be 
heated as high as 300 deg. F. Bigger 
heaters or multiple units could be 
built to handle large milk supplies. 





heating. For example, milk that has 
been previously heated to boiling may 
be reheated—and to higher tempera- 
tures—without seriously coating the 
heating surfaces. Formation of a de- 
posit becomes progressively greater as 
the temperature to which the milk was 
previously heated is lowered, reaching 
a maximum with raw milk. 

Since the trend in milk processing is 
toward high-temperature short-time 
heating (not only for pasteurizing and 
forewarming, but also for sterilization 
before aseptic canning), additional in- 
vestigation work was decided upon. 
But no suitable, small, efficient, sani- 
tary heat exchanger was available with 
which to conduet the experiments. For 
this reason, the new type BDI heater 

was designed and built.’ 

The heater consists of an outer hous- 
ing into which a tapered core is in- 
serted (see section drawing). A pre- 
cision fit between core and housing is 
used to form the tube-like helical pass- 
age through which the milk flows. 

Heating is effected by steam, applied 


20 LBS. STEAM™x a 

a ie 

to the inside of the core and in the ~~ 
jacket of the housing. Rise in tem- 


perature of the milk varies with the 
ate of flow and pressure of the steam 20,00 ws ts nde men =i 5 —" 
(See Fig. 1). RATE OF FLOW OF MILK THROUGH ONE UNIT (LBS. PER HR.) 

The unit contains 136 sq. in. of heat- 
ing surface and has a capacity of 6.69 
Length of the helical passage is 


heater, indirectly represents — the 
build-up of film on the heating surface. 
Filming is greatest at the higher, or 
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FIG. 1. TEMPERATURE RISE through BDI heater depends upon rate of flow 


eu, in. and steam pressure. Raw milk entered unit at 122 deg. F. in above tests. 
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FIG. 2. INCREASE IN PRESSURE required to force milk through heater at a given rate of flow is an indication of 
build-up on heating surfaces. Note difference in pressures for pasteurizing, forewarming, and sterilizing. 
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These Top Quality Products Plus Promotion Explain... 


How Dole Built Marketing Leadership 


It teamed industry advertising with company developments in production 


and processing to win nationwide demand for pineapple products 


Cc. R. HAVIGHORST 


Associate Editor, ‘ Food Industries” 


To the food industry, the true mar 


keting history of canned pineapple 
seems more like fiction, unparalleled by 
tood 


Rarely has a food been so favored. In 


that of any other commodity. 
the 45 vears it has been on the mar 
ket it has never experienced a condition 
of actual and universal market satu 
ration. The industry 


some carry-over vears, 


has experienced 
due mainly to 
limited distribution and domestie eco- 
nomi¢ conditions in the U.S. However, 
since 1932, a constantly increasing con 
sumer demand has absorbed each year’s 
and 


production even 


higher rate of consumption when in 


promises an 


creased supplies become available. 
Pineapple is a product with unusual 

marketing potentialities. It has a plus 

factor, surpassing that of any other 
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fruit—that of versatility. It may be 
frozen or it may be canned as whele 
chunks, tidbits, 
juiee. It is also com- 
and with other fruits 
making such products as fruit cocktail 
salad, have 


increases 


slices, broken-slices, 
crushed or as a 
bined canned 
Grocers 
the 
sumer unit sale inasmuch as this fruit 
combines well with other foods whieh 
often are selected as companion pur- 
chases. A found that 
only a very small percentage of con- 
sumers dislike pineapple. 


and fruits for 


found pineapple eon 


recent) survey 


Developed Through Research 

Originally, pineapple eanners were 
not aware of these factors. While many 
of them were inherent in the fruit, all 
of them had to be developed and re- 
fined by scientific and engineering re- 
search and, subsequently, their varied 
ascertained by home 


consumer uses 


FOOD 


economies. The Ligh quality pineapple 
of today is the product of evolution. 
This with the original, hand- 
prepared sliced product. It progressed 
through a period of experimentation 
until today there are five kinds of 
canned pineapple, pineapple juice and 
frozen pineapple chunks. 

Simultaneously, during this evolu 
tion period of product development 
and inereasing preduction, distribu- 
tion of the product had to be broad 
ened and more consumers convinced 
that they should eat canned pineapple. 
People were then cating other fruits 
and feeling no lack because they had 
not tasted this fruit. 

In 1902, The Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co. published its first prospectus 
in which James D. Dole stated, “The 
eanning of pineapple will extend the 
market for this fruit into every grocery 
store in the United States.” The com- 


began 
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Millions of cases 





Millions of dollars in net sales of income 


DOLE SHOWS STRIKING GLIMB OVER FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
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pany has long since seen the fruition 
of this vision and prophecy. But, in 
1903, when the company farmed only 
65 acres of pineapple land and its first 
pack amounted to only 1893 eases, this 
was indeed a long-range vision. Today 
the company ean produce more than 
this entire first year’s output within a 
period of 12 minutes. Nine pineapple 
canning companies now annually pro- 
duce 20,000,000 eases of pineapple, in- 
eluding juice, valued at more than $70,- 
000,000, ef which the company packs 
approximately 40 percent. 


Chronological Progress 

The most significant parts of this 
history are (1) the manner in which 
the industry cooperated in associa- 
tional advertising programs; (2) the 
development of Dole’s increased pro- 
duetion output, the origination of new 
pineapple products and the advances in 
agricultural and processing engineer- 
ing; and (3) the manner in which Dole 
consolidated its position in domestic 
markets with sales and advertising pro- 
grams which placed its produets in a 
dominant position in national distribu- 
tion. Any concept of the manner in 
which the company attained national 
distribution of Dole products must be 
based on the company’s and the 
Hawaiian pineapple industry's history. 

By 1913 the company’s success in 
the pineapple canning business had 
attracted 11 new firms to enter this 
field. Total production had swelled 
from the original 1893 cases to over 
11% million eases in 1913. During this 
period Dole began production of four 
pineapple products: The whole-sliced, 
grated, tidbits, and the broken-sliced. 
Preparation of the produet for canning 
was done largely by hand until 1912, 
when Henry Ginaeca, an employee of 
the company, built the first mechanical 
means of coring and sizing pineapple. 
The machine, which has since been re- 
fined and perfected, still carries the 
name “Ginaca.” 


First Economic Crisis 


Marketing histories show that most 
young industries are destined to over- 
produce, perhaps many times, during 
their initial growth. Eventually a point 
is reached where an equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption is 
established. 

Prior to this 
totally unorganized and 
lacking in conception of what quantity 
of their products the then existing mar- 
kets would assimilate. With little pre 
vious history to guide them, packers 
had to plan their future packs largely 
on a speculative basis. And, because of 
the length of time it requires for pine- 
apple to mature for harvest, about 20 
months, most of these estimates had 
to be on a basis of two years in ad- 


1908 industry was 


completely 
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And, having invested in the 
raw material, these early canners 
pieked it all hoping that their main- 
land sales representatives could sell it. 

No serious earry-overs had oe- 
curred to this date. Consumption 
seemed to be keeping pace with pro- 
duction. Most of the pineapple ean- 
ners had some sort of sales representa- 
tion on the mainland. Dole used one 
sales agency, the original *Hunt Bros. 
Packing Co. (San Francisco), to sell 
their entire output, the greatest pro- 
portion of which was for buyers’ labels. 
No organized advertising or merehan- 
dising had been done. Distribution was 
spotty and limited to the few markets 
in which pineapple had been initially 
introduced. ; 

The panie of 1907 and its resulting 
disruption of economie conditions on 
the mainland plunged the industry into 
this first crisis. Consumer buying 
power dropped to 2 low ebb and it was 
not surprising that when the industry 
packed over 100 pereent more pine- 
apple in 1908 than in 1907, it was en- 
tirely too mueh for the then existing 
markets to absorb and so, as a re- 
sult the industry was faced with glutted 
markets and falling prices. 


vance. 


Build Consumer Demand 


Having packed 65 percent of this 
1908 total, Dole was in the most serious 
position of all the canners. Yet all the 
industry faced prospects of varying 
degrees of economie disaster unless this 
pack was moved into consumption. The 
condition demanded a_ promotional 
budget of sufficient amount to quickly 
increase consumer demand and broaden 
distribution for the product. 

Under the sponsorship of Dole, the 
industry formed the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Packers Assn., composed of 
seven of the principal eanners. This 
cooperative advertising venture, the 
first of its kind and which was later 
to be imitated successfully by indus- 
tries on the mainland, was financed 
with a budget of $50,000. A six months’ 
schedule of advertising in six national 
magazines was purchased. This pro- 
gram, featuring the product only (no 
brands were mentioned), helped to 
move the surplus pineapple into con- 
sumption. 

The facet that the industry could ride 
through this emergeney on a modest 
advertising budget seemed to lend sub- 
stance to Jim Dole’s propheey of 1902. 
But, it had taught the eompany that it 
was imperative to broaden the distri- 
bution of their products. This realiza- 


Packing Co. packed fruits 
and vegetables. Their main offices were 
in San Francisco, Calif. They sold part 
of their production under their own label 
and the remainder for buyers’ labels. This 
company used food broker organizations 
largely for their sales representation in a 
limited number of metropolitan markets 
in the U. S. 


* Munt Bros 
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tion brought Dole to establish its first 
mainland sales office intended to de- 
velop a closer liaison between produc- 
tion and distribution. 


Output Keeps Spiraling 

At the end of the decade and still 
lacking in knowledge of what quanti- 
ties of pineapple existing markets 
would consume, the industry continued 
its inereasing spiral of production. 
And, again, in 1913, the canners faced 
a condition of overproduction. Total 
production had grown now to 1,667,122 
eases. Having learned an_ individual 
lesson from previous overproduction, 
Dole’s output this year was only about 
35 percent of the total. For this emer- 
geney the canners developed a budget 
sufficient for a three-year advertising 
program. Experience had shown that 
the initial 1908 six months “hit-’em- 
and-run” program provided only tem- 
porary relief and did little towards 
broadening distribution. This budget 
amounted to $98,000 and it was des- 
tined for use as follows: 1913, $26,000; 
1914, $39,000; and 1915, $33,000. Fea- 
turing the product only, this program 
stimulated movement of surplus stocks 
into consumption and, to a limited 
degree, further extended the distribu- 
tion of pineapple in the U.S. 

The results of these two cooperative 
programs had demonstrated that, al- 
though they moved the total stocks into 
distribution, their action was of an in- 
discriminate nature. Lacking the addi- 
tional foree of a coordinated selling 
program, this national advertising had 
the effect of establishing for Dole an 
undesirable and sometimes uneconom- 
ical distribution pattern. It was appar- 
ent that to realize on its investment 
Dole would have to have a sales force 
on the mainland. Utilizing the adver- 
tising of the product, pineapple only, 
salesmen could, under the direction of 
a sales manager, control the growth 
and direction of Dole’s distribution in 
a planned, step-wise manner. So, in 
1915 the company employed its first 
salesman—the nucleus of its present 
sales foree. 

Technical, Engineering, Agricultural Progress 

During the five years following the 
termination of the 1913-15  associa- 
tional advertising program the indus- 
try’s production increased more than 
103 pereent. The preceding sporadie 
cooperative advertising programs had 
accomplished the movement of surplus 
stocks but then their temporary force 
had been expended. Lacking in per- 
sistence and in size their effeet resulted 
largely in the creation of a haphazard 
although broadened distribution and 
a somewhat increased consumer aecept- 
ance than was before in existence. So, 
again, in 1920 these limited markets 
overflowed with canned pineapple. 
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Fortunately, production declined in 
1921-22, but the industry having a sur- 
plus of stock began another associa- 
tional advertising program. Profiting 
through the experience gained from 
previous hit-and-run advertising the 
canners this time planned their longest 
cooperative program, 1921-28. The 
company, now fully aware of the need 
for close coordination of its marketing 
program with production plans, sev- 
ered its sales connections with Hunt 
Bros., and, in ’21, established its first 
accredited sales manager in San Fran- 
ciseo, with plans to augment their sales 
foree under his direction. 

The industry evidenced an early in- 
terest in scientifie research. In 1914 it 
had formed a research station, which is 
now known as the Pineapple Research 
Institute, located at the University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. The Institute has 
played an important part in develop- 
ing basic agricultural research and its 
applications to pineapple growing. The 
company, also aware of the values of 
research, engineering, and quality econ- 
trol was the first to establish its own 
scientifie departments and laboratories. 


Develop Machinery 

Always the leader in 
engineering developments in the pine- 
apple industry, Dole had developed or 
adapted 25 machines for processing 
this fruit. Many of these were made 
available to other canners on a low roy- 
alty basis or entirely free. Dole was 
one of the first to express the beliefs 
(1) in any branch of the food process- 
ing industry, a company’s economic po- 
tential is to a large degree relatively 
concerned with the quality of produet 
its competitors produce; (2) that to 
assist the other pineapple canners to 
produce a higher quality product 
would react to the benefit of the entire 
industry because (3) it would develop 
a uniformly better consumer accept- 
ance of canned pineapple. 

By 1922 there was little desirable 
pineapple land left in the Island re- 
gions. Still supremely confident of the 
future of this industry in that vear, 
James Dole negotiated the purchase of 
the entire Island of Lanai. This pro- 
vided the company with an additional 
14,800 acres of fine pineapple lands. 

The company’s output in 1926 had 
grown to 3 million cases representing 
34 percent of the total pack of the 
Islands. Its income had 
risen to nearly 11 million dollars. The 
problem of adequate raw material sup- 
ply had been solved, at least tempo- 
rarily, through the purchase of Lanai. 

On the premise that food-broker or- 
ganizations provided the most economi- 
eal and satisfactory sales representa- 
tion, the new sales manager began the 
development of what is now one of the 
most effective sales organizations of its 


scientitie or 


gross sales 
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kind in the food industry. He chose 
only top flight brokerage firms to rep- 
resent the company. His sales plan 
required that Dole’s brokers make regu- 
lar retail follow-ups, after sales to job- 
bers, in order to expedite movement of 
the product through both these sales 
channels and into the ultimate consum- 
er’s hands. 


“Dole” Gains Acceptance 


With such a large proportion of the 
company’s pack being sold for buyers’ 
labels, no promotional effort had been 
put on the several iabels owned by the 
company. Up to this time, it was felt 
that sales for buyers’ labels were of 
much more importance than the de- 
velopment of a single company label. 
But production and consumer accept- 
ance of Dole pineapple now had 
reached a point where it became inju- 
dicious to continue on this basis. The 
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CAN-TOP IMPRINT helped initiate 
“quality” ads exploiting best consumer 
uses for different grades. 


company determined to develop its 
own label. 

In a carefully devised plan, utilizing 
an entirely new advertising idea, Dole 
began a limited advertising program 
in 1927. This was the year of the 
“Dole Flight” when James D. Dole 
offered a prize of $10,000 to flyers 
making the flight from San Francisco 
to Honolulu. It was the beginning of 
a promotional effort that was to influ- 
ence greatly the entire marketing 
of the company. 

This new advertising idea centered 
around the trade-name “Dole”, which 
was stamped in bas-relief on the top 
of every can of pineapple produced by 
the company. It was another kind of 
cooperative marketing venture, inas- 
much as it added to the selling force 
of buyers’ labels. 

Pineapple, in those days, was packed 
in three grades: Faney, choice and 
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standard. The ean tops were stamped 
“Dole 1”, “Dole 2” and “Dole 3” to 
identify those grades. The idea was 
designed to acquaint consumers how to 
tell the Dole-packed products from any 
others, no matter what label the can 
carried. The advertising theme fea- 
tured the story of James D. Dole and 
the part he played in this industry. 
The idea of checking the quality of 
pineapple by referring to the can top 
caught on immediately with consumers. 


Sales Go Up—Then Down 


The general sales momentum for 
canned pineapple now seemed estab- 
lished. In 1928, Dole packed more 
than 3,250,000 cases, sold them for 
nearly $16,000,000, and earned a net 
profit of $2,363,752. In 1929, produe- 
tion was so short that Dole had to pro- 
rate deliveries 15 percent below sales. 
Stocks on hand dropped to a bare mini- 
mum. It was during this year that the 
company began a consistent national 
advertising program featuring the ean- 
top idea. 

But this boom turned to a bust in 
1931. It was during this depression 
year that the industry packed the strik- 
ing total of nearly 13,000,000 eases of 
pineapple. Unusually growing 
conditions, and a speculative attitude 
on the part of the canner-growers, re- 
sulted in production of crops in 
1930-31 that represented an all-time 
high for the industry. Dole packed 
nearly 5,000,000 eases of this total, sold 
them for only $7,211,367, and showed 
a deficit of nearly $4,000,600. 

During this turbulent economic era, 
Dole gained favor with its customers 
by offering protection of floor stoeks 
against price declines and promptly 
honoring all such claims. The mainte- 
nance of a fair but rigid sales policy, 
throughout the life of the company, 
has created an enviable prestige for 
Dole. 

In 1932, the industry and the eom- 
pany changed their method of reeord- 
ing packs and income figures—from 
the calendar year to the pack year. As 
a result, the total pack for 1932 shows 
a drop to about 5,000,000 cases. Two 
of the nine companies had failed in 
1931. All the companies lost money. 
Dole’s loss in ’32 was about $8,500,000. 
But under the impetus of the indus- 
try’s largest cooperative advertising 
program, stocks moved into consump- 
tion and the way was prepared for a 
rapid recovery. 

This fourth advertising 
program was brought into play during 
this disastrous period under the man- 
agement of the Pineapple Producers 
Cooperative Association. A budget of 
$1,500,000 was spent in advertising 
and dealer edueation. The campaign 
featured the health appeal of canned 

(Turn to page 188) 
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SLEEK VINYL surfacing on these whey tanks of Knutsen Creamery, Visalia, Calif.. curbs many types of deterioration. 


Coatings Against Corrosion and Deterioration 


Sturdy resistance is provided when vinyl plastics are applied to equipment, walls, 


floors and ceilings of dairies and other food processing plants 


R. J. McMAHON 
Amercoat Division, 

American Pipe & Construction Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Corrosion of equipment and deteri 
oration of floors, walls and ceilings of 
dairies and other food plants may be 
greatly reduced by the proper appli- 
cation of plastic protective coatings 
developed especially to resist milk and 
The best of these 
based on vinyl resins, 


its derivatives. 
coatings 
which not 


are 
only are complete proof 
against these produets, but also resist 
cleaners, sterilizing agents and mois 
ture, and in addition inhibit the growth 
of bacteria. 

In addition to the dairy industry, 
plastie coatings are used in many other 
the 
meat paeking industry for lining bacon 


food processing industries—as in 


processing boxes and edible oil tanks, 
with the approval of the Meat Inspee- 
tion Division USDA. They are also 
employed to line tanks for fruit and 
vegetable juices, sirups, sugars and 


beverages. 


Many Problems Encountered 

In order to understand fully the 
problems encountered in the develop- 
ment of satisfactory protective coat- 
ings for dairies, it is well to consider 
the various types of equipment used 
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and characteristics of plant exposure. 

In washers milk 
bottles and cans, caustic and chlorine 
or hypochlorite sterilizing agents are 
used. Temperatures between 140 and 
180 dee. F. The interior 
of the washer is subjected to constant 
high humidity and vapors. The ex 
terior is exposed to a caustie spray and 


used to cleanse 


are involved. 


drip. A corrosion problem also exists 
under the hand holes and bearings due 
to constant leakage. 

Cappers, fillers, homoge nizers, cream 
churns, and con 


separators, pumps 


reyors are subjected to milk products, 


lactic acid, eleaners and_ sterilizers. 
Corrosion is also caused by frequent 
washing with hot water and steam, 


constant high humidity, and dampness. 

Pasteurizers are exposed to milk at 
140 to 150 deg. F. and to abrasion and 
alkalis during cleaning. Milk spillage, 
steam, and cleaners are damaging to 
the exterior. 

Whey tanks are exposed to lactic 
acid and moisture. Raw milk holding 
tanks must be protected from fresh 
milk, washing with caustic, and chlor- 
ine sterilizers. 

Water tanks have 100 percent hu- 
midity at normal temperatures. Re- 
frigeration equipment and brine tanks 
are exposed to sodium and calcium 
brine, condensation and ammonia. 

Drains, floors and stairs are subject 


FOOD 


to dampness, spillage of milk and 
milk products, lactic acid, strong hypo- 
chlorite solutions and abrasion caused 
by heavy foot and equipment traffic. 
On ceilings and walls, steam and con- 
stant high humidity cause bacteria and 
fungi growth. 


Plastic Coatings Developed 

For over 10 years, the Amercoat Di- 
of the American Pipe & Con- 
struction heen active in the 
development of protective coatings for 
use in the dairy industry. During this 
time, many types of plastic materials 
tested to find a suitable base. 
Vinyl resins were found to be com- 
pletely resistant to, and insoluble in, 
milk and its produets. Using them 
as a base, a coating was developed, 
particularly suitable for maintenance 
use in dairies. Tough and abrasion re- 
sistant, it also resists cleaners and pro- 
vides an excellent protection against 
corrosion for long periods of time. 


Vision 


Co. has 


were 


First Experiment 

Since sanitation is such a vital fae- 
tor in dairy plant operation, exten- 
sive experiments were conducted in an 
attempt to determine whether surfaces 
coated with this produet would harbor 
bacteria or fungi. 

Resistance to the mechanical removal 
of bacteria from a plastic coated sur- 
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THOROUGH COVERAGE marks the application. Cheese vats, piping,—walls, ceiling, too—are safeguarded by coatings. 


face as compared with a glass surface 
was first determined. Five 6 x 1% in. 
test specimens were coated with the 
Amercoat* and then smeared with a 


broth culture of Serratia sp. for a 
distance of 2% in. from one end. 


Five glass test tubes were treated in 
the same manner. When partially 
dried, the inoculated surface area of 
each of 4 specimens and 4 test tubes 
was washed under running tap water 
for 30 seconds. Specimens and test 
tubes were then rinsed in 50 ml. of 
sterile distilled water and allowed to 
dry. The fifth specimen and fifth tube 
were not washed but were held as 
controls. 

From this point, the procedure was 
similar to the APHA tentative method 
for the examination of drinking 
glasses, viz: The treated areas were 
each swabbed with a moist, sterile 
swab which was then washed out in 
10 mil. of sterile saline solution. Bae- 
teria counts were made by plating the 
saline solutions in nutrient agar. 

Results (given in the accompanying 
table) indicate that bacteria can be 
removed mechanically from the plas- 
tic-coated surfaces as easily as from 
glass surfaces. 


Second Experiment 


Resistance to the mechanical removal 
of the fungi from a cement concrete 
surface coated with Amercoat, as com- 
pared with an uncoated concrete sur- 
face, was next determined. The sur- 
face of a plastic coated cement block 
was inoculated with 1 ml. of a sus 

*Amercoat, a plastic coating recom- 
mended for exterior and interior surfaces 
of equipment, floors, walls and ceilings. 


Coatings are offered in several types for 
specific uses. 
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pension of rosuceum, 
spread evenly over a cireular area 
of about 400 sq. em. This was al- 
lowed to stand moist for 30 min. be- 
fore it was wiped off with dry cotton. 
The block was then washed under run- 
ning tap water for 2 min., rinsed with 
100 ml. of sterile distilled water, and 
allowed to dry. 

When dry, the inoculated area was 
covered with a thin layer of Sabou- 
raud’s dextrose agar, poured above the 
congealing point. The surface of an 
uneoated cement block was treated in 
an identical manner. And as a c¢on- 
trol, the inner surface of a 100 mm. 
Petri dish was inoculated with the 
fungus, dried but not washed and then 
covered with the same culture medium. 
The two cement blocks and the econ- 
trol dish were placed in a large covered 
dish and incubated at 82 deg. F. 

After two weeks’ incubation, the 
control plate showed an abundant 
growth of the fungus, and about a 
dozen colonies were visible on the un- 
coated block. But no growth of the 
fungus appeared on the plastie-coated 
bloek. 

These results indieate that fungi are 
readily removed by mechanical means 


Tricophyton 


from a cement surface coated with 
Amerecoat, although they resist re- 


moval by the same method from an 
untreated surface. 


Selecting and Applying Coatings 

There are baked phenolie coatings 
that provide smooth, sanitary, hard 
surfaces which are fully resistant to 
high temperatures. These are excel- 
lent for the interior of pasteurizers and 
other equipment where high tempera- 
ture is a factor. 
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For interior and exterior surfaces 
of equipment not exposed to high tem- 
peratures, and for floors, walls and 
ceilings of dairy plants, vinyl resin 
coatings have proved highly satisfae- 
tory. In addition to being resistant to, 
and insoluble in, milk and milk prod- 
ucts, they are odorless, tasteless and 
non-toxic, 

These economical coatings are ap- 
plied in a number of thicknesses, by 
brush or spray. Coats dry in from 
8 to 12 hr. without the necessity for 
baking. For use in confined areas— 
such as refrigerators, where the odor 
of the solvent normally used is objee- 
tionable—there has been developed a 
coating of pigmented vinyl resin dis- 
persed in water. 

Surface preparation, as always, is 
the key to successful application of a 
coating, regardless of the excellent re- 
sistance properties it may 
proper surface preparation ean be ob- 
tained by various methods. These may 
involve such expensive processes as 
acid etching conerete or sand blasting 
metal, or less complex procedures such 
as wire brushing and washing with 
commereial cleaners. For certain metal 
surfaces which have become oxidized, 
primers are available that can be used 
in place of the costly sand blasting. 


possess. 





PLASTIC COATED SURFACES Held 
Very Few Bacteria. Comparison Made 


With Glass 
Total Bacteria 
c —“- — | 

Sample Plastic-Coated Glass 

Specimens Test Tubes 
i Pererrerr er, 150 90 
2 90 240 
3 90 330 
MUTE CRE 70 10 
Control 244,000 256,000 
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This plant disaster could have been curbed.... 


....by employees trained for fire emergencies 


How to Keep Your Plant From Burning Down 


Program to eliminate hazards, provide needed equipment, and build 
employee teamwork is termed a “must” as food plant fires mount 


MARIO deMATTEO 


Fire Protection Institute, New York City 


Fire safety is vital in good food plant management. 

While the food striving to 
improve production and efficiency, protection against fire is, 
too often, given only minor consideration. In this, there 
for neglect of fire safety improvement 


industries are constantly 


is great danger 
in plants can make all other improvements futile. 

Figures of the National Board of Fire Underwriters tell 
a challenging story: During 1948, fire losses throughout 
the country topped $711,000,000—highest in history. 

These latest figures have not yet been broken down by 
industries. But during 1947 approximately 4,500 food 
processing plants were either damaged or entirely destroyed 
by fire, and the measurable costs exceeded $40,000,000! 
Food plant managements can do something about it. 


Three-Part Program 

Granted, no fire protection expert can tell a food plant 
that with a few “do’s and don'ts” his plant 
will be completely protected. However, experts agree that 
if management will spend the time and effort to develop— 
and enforee—a fire-safety program, the chances that the 
plant will be destroyed by fire can be reduced 80 percent. 

The problem is how to achieve the highest degree of fire 
The answer should come from and be implemented 


management 


salety. 
by, top-level management. 

Generally, defenses against fire should incorporate these 
three main divisions: (1) Fire-resistant construction, 
(2) elimination of hazards, (3) adequate protection. 

A poorly constructed building invariably suffers heavy 
damage once a blaze in the building gets out of control. 
Unprotected wall openings, large floor areas, open stair- 
ways, and open wall spaces all offer flames free routes. 

A fire-resistant building features construction that denies 
from to section or floor to 


fire freedom to travel section 


floor. Fire-stops between exterior and interior walls pre- 
vent flames from spreading and weakening the superstruc- 
ture of the building. Enclosed stairways and elevator 
shafts are formidable barriers to fast growing fires. Fire 
doors between plant sections help to confine blazes. 

Management interested in obtaining fire-resistant con- 
struction should consult reputable building contractors and 
allow them to survey the plant. Contractors’ recommenda- 
tions may mean the difference between severe and negligible 
losses, 

An organized system of deteeting and eliminating fire 
hazards is recommended by the Fire Protection Institute, 
and it has now been adopted by many plants. In these 
plants, a crew of employees volunteer to inspect for fire 
hazards at regular intervals. These inspectors are trained 
for the job. They make tours of the plant with a cheek 
list. Fire hazards or safety violations are reported, and 
corrective steps are taken immediately. 


Most Common Cause 
According to the National Fire Protection Association, 
the chief common cause for fires in the food industries is 
spontaneous ignition of combustible material. These fires 
that “start by themselves” are reported to be responsible 
for more than 22 percent of the fires in the industry. 
Foods such as grain, corn oil, cod liver oil, cocoanut oil, 
feed, brewers grains and oleo oil are subject to spontaneous 
ignition. Oils are particularly hazardous when they spill 
from containers and impregnate rags, dirt and lint. 
Conditions under which material ean ignite spontaneously 
can be minimized. Good housekeeping will get rid of dirt, 
rags, and lint soaked with oils. Feed and grains stored 
in small piles in ventilated rooms ean reduce such fires. 
Other common hazards—like the misuse of electricity, 
careless smoking, heating defects, and the irregular use 
of flammable heating—can be eliminated by regular inspee- 
tion and enforcement of safety rules. 
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The so-called “special” fire hazards in the food industry 
are principally found in ovens, dryers, kilns and other 
heat-producing units. Most of the fires originating in or 
around such equipment are caused by overheating. Some 
fires are caused by blowers drawing sparks, some by inade- 
quate clearance of combustible material, and still others by 
defective installations. 

Grinding mills, pulverizers, and similar equipment also 
have special fire hazards. Foreign material which finds 
its way into stock used in this equipment can be responsible 
for fires. Other fires in or around this equipment can 
result from friction sparks—usually caused by defective 
electrical equipment. 

Fryers, kettles and similar cooking units present another 
danger. Combustion originating in accumulations of grease 
on ducts or canopies and ignited by stray sparks is not 
uncommon. Open kettles permitted to overheat cause many 
of the fires, as do spillings of drippings on open flames. ° 

The fire prevention division of a food plan should be 
just as well organized as its shipping or accounting depart- 
ments. Employees should be thoroughly trained to use 
fire equipment. And the equipment itself should be well 
maintained with periodie inspection. 

Fire brigades formed in various plants are constantly 
proving their value. A Yonkers, N. Y., plant which, prior 
to organizing a company fire brigade, reckoned its annual 
fire losses in four and even five figures, now totals the 
yearly fire losses in mere hundred of dollars. 

The need for such programs is specifically brought 
home by mention of a few actual losses. The records show 
that on October 20, 1948 a cannery in Monterey, Calif., 
was destroyed by fire. Damages totaled $75,000. Earlier 
in the same month a pancake flour mill in Didsbury, Ala., 
was gutted by fire, with property losses set at $100,000. 
And on October 31, a salt company in Texas was rocked 
by an explosion and losses soared to $250,000. Then, in 
Sioux City, on December 10, a defective hog-singe machine 
caused a $7,000 packing plant blaze. These few recent 
cases evidence food plant vulnerabilities. 





Equipment and Its Use 

In considering fire-fighting apparatus, it is essential that 
such equipment be adequate to cope with any emergency. 
Fire extinguishers, wheeled and portable, approved by the 
Factory Mutual Laboratories are recommended. Plant 
safety managers should determine the number of extin 
guishers needed and report unprotected areas. 

It is important that the proper, approved fire extin- 
guishers be installed in a particular risk area. Fires that 
may originate in wood, paper, rubbish, cloth and similar 
combustible material, should be attacked with extinguishers 
which contain soda and acid, or foam. 

Areas where fires may originate in oil, grease, fats, other 
flammable liquids and solids should be protected by equip- 
ment containing foam, vaporizing liquids, carbon dioxide 
or dry chemicals. These agents smother flaming liquids. 

Sections housing large electrical motors, generators or 
transformers should be protected by extinguishers whose 
agents are non-conductive. Devices loaded with carbon 
dioxide, dry chemical or vaporizing liquids are advised. 

Once the plant is properly protected by emergency fire 
fighting equipment, a program to train men to use the 
equipment should be initiated. Through this program, 
there should be assurance that a fire call from any part of 
the plant will bring the fire-brigade, armed with equip- 
ment, to the location of the blaze in a matter of seconds. 


COMPANY BRIGADES, properly coached and 
equipped, can act quickly to prevent ruinous fires. 
Here, employees on ground connect hoseline with pipe lead- 
ing to roof, where their teammates attach another line, 
thereby eliminating difficult job of carrying hose up ladder. 
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LUNCHEON MEATS come off line. Introduced in late ’30’s, they now account for nearly half of canned meat output. 


Canned Meats Win Front-Rank Status 


For canner, they have become profitable items, dependable in balancing meat 
production. For consumer, they are now versatile convenience dishes 


DAVID S. BURT 


Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York City 


Note: The article is based 
on information gathered in personal 


studies by the author, together with 


following 


supporting data supplied to Foop IN- 
DUSTRIES by leaders in the field—The 
Edi'ors. 


Production of canned meats has in- 
creased sharply. And an analysis of 
the uptrend quickly tells why. 

Primarily, nine factors are respons 
(1) Retail prices are lower than 
for fresh meats; (2) past military and 
lend-lease demands forced packers to 
increase their productive capacity; (3) 
has 


ible: 


quality of canned meats been 


greatly improved; (4) distribution 
costs are low; (5) shrinkage does not 
oceur during distribution or in subse 
quent home cooking; (6) these canned 
meats provide new markets for less 
popular cuts; (7) they tend to stabilize 
production, distribution, and consump- 
tion; (8) packers have an added sales 
advantage in the identification of their 
brands of canned meats; and (9) con- 
sumers are provided with convenient, 
easy-to-prepare items. 

This year, nearly half the families in 
America will eat a canned meat meal 
at least once a week. 'That statistic is 
more astonishing than it seems, for in 
1939, only one wife out of five ever 
served meat from a ean. During the 
last ten years, a significant fluctuation 
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in consumer buying habits has brought 
meat into four out of five 
homes. While 1948 found total meat 
production at 23 percent above the pre- 
war level, output of canned meat was 
riding a full 170 percent higher (see 
graph). 

In 1948, 1,100,000,000 Ib. of luneh- 
eon meat, chili econ earne, corned beef 
Vienna deviled ham, 
and scores of other meats, were 
shipped from American canneries. 
This amounted to 5 percent of our 
total meat production. And many 
leading packers assert that cans may 
claim double this share within a few 
years. This year, the per capita con- 
sumption of canned meat (on a dressed 
meat basis) will be about 8 lb. By way 


canned 


hash, sausage, 
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of comparison, consumption of fresh 
lamb will be only about 4 Ib. 

Since 1945, the trend has displayed 
some interesting aspects. While the 
census of canned meat consumers has 


shown relatively little significant 
change, those consumers have found 
more uses for canned meats. They 


are featured in planned dinner menus 
more often. Fewer housewives consider 
them as mere emergency snacks or 
“substitutes” for fresh meat. 

A far greater variety of eanned 
meats is entering the home kitchen. In 
1945, eanned ham luncheon meat was 
a prima donna in the field. Today, it 
shares the field with a number of close 
rivals, particularly beef produets. 
Sales of chili con earne have advaneed 
remarkably. 


Price Advantage a Factor 


A prime reason for tripled produe- 
tion of canned meats during the past 
ten years is that they have enjoyed a 
price advantage during the postwar in- 
flation period. Unsatisfied demand 
lifted fresh meat prices, but the 
marketing picture for canned meats 
was of another color. 

During wartime, plentiful raw mate- 
rials influenced eanners to rush new 
machinery into their plants and gear 
their production up to an annual rate 
of 2,000,000,000 Ib. Military demands 
had to be met, not to mention lend- 
lease demands from our allies, inelud- 
ing a huge volume of canned tushonka 
to help feed Stalin's armies. 

Came VJ Day, and meat eanners 
were loath to slow down. With vast 
production set-ups, they ushered a 
bountiful flow of eanned meats into a 
highly competitive market. Here—and 
almost here alone—the consumer en- 
joyed a buyer's market. Prices hung 
relatively low. At one point last year, 
a brand of canned hamburger sold for 
59e. a pound in New York City, while 
the price of a comparable grade of 
fresh hamburger rose to 95e. 

There are those who prediet that 
canned meat sales will fall off with the 
lowering of fresh meat prices. Yet, 
the evidence denies this 
argument. Throughout the ’30'’s ean- 
ned meat 
fresh meat prices were riding at bottom 
depression levels. Moreover, a 1948 
survey has indicated that people who 
consider canned meats more economical 
than fresh are no more numerous than 
those who view the processed produets 


balanee of 


sales increased even while 


as more expensive. 

Many brands of eanned meats were 
good buys in the inflation days of 
1948, and a 
that they should remain so even in more 
normal times. This price advantage be 


close examination shows 


comes evident to anyone who bothers 
to weigh meat after it has been cooked 
and boned at home. With canned meat, 
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a pound bought is a pound eaten. But 
“kitchen shrinkage” (elimination of 
bone and fat, and evaporation in eook- 
ing) claims from 25 to 50 percent of 
the fresh-meat poundage the house- 
wife buys. 

In 1939, a food price analyst dem- 
onstrated kitehen shrinkage with a 
roast of beef. The meat cost 38e. a 
pound, but the amount he could ae- 
tually eat was worth 78e. a pound. 

Thus in terms of “costs per edible 
portion,” canned meats would appear 
to undersell fresh. But this can only be 
asserted with reservations. It would 
take a thorough research project to 
decide the question. There is variation 
aceording to produet. Canned lunch- 
eon meat evidently undersells the com- 
parable meat from which it is pro- 
dueed. But canned ham is sold purely 
on a luxury basis, and many of the 
best selling eanned meats—corned beef 
hash, vienna sausage, beef stew, and 
deviled ham among them—have no 
counterparts on the fresh meat counter. 

Many canned meats, moreover, in- 
clude “fillers’—sauces, cereals, vege- 
tables, and so forth—which remove any 
basis for comparison. These are not 
necessarily inserted to “stretch” the 
product. Often they serve as binders, 
and may provide additional nutrients. 
But in any ease they enhance the 
product with bulk-appeal which satis- 
fies the shopper’s desire for economy. 

How is it that canned meats are an 
economy buy? Processing costs (in- 
eluding loeal distribution) may range 
from 7 to 20e. per lb., according to one 


New York packer. With this added 
cost, economy of canned meats would 
appear questionable. But these pro- 
cessing costs are counterbalanced by a 
series of advantages over fresh meat in 
distribution. 

First, canned meat is compact. It 
permits many storage and freight econ- 
omies, and it requires no refrigeration. 
The saving becomes clear in terms of 
a standard freight car, whieh holds 
about 54,000 Ib. of canned meat, but 
only 21,000-27,000 Ib. of fresh meat. 
Aecordingly, railroad lines have given 
canned meat favorable rates, a second 
economie advantage. 

Take the ease of a packer who ships 
meat from St. Louis to New York. On 
this run, he pays S6e. a hundredweight 
on canned meat. To ship hogs, he pays 
$1.05 a hundredweight. Dressed fresh 
meat, moreover, will him $1.42, 
and he must also pay $5.75 per ton for 
icing and a switching charge of $1.02 
per car each time the refrigerator ear 
is iced. Finally, the packer who ships 
fresh meat has not only to pay for the 
weight of bone and fat shipped but also 
labor needed to handle it. 


eost 


Fresh Meat Shrinkage Higher 


Both packer and consumer will ulti- 
mately pay for a decided loss in the 
shrinkage of fresh meats. Its exact 
extent is diffieult to measure, but one 
packer estimates that such shrinkage 
accounts for 10 pereent of the meat 
that leaves the slaughter house. Part 
of this loss is spoilage, generally as- 


sumed to claim about 1 pereent. <A 





Exceptional Variety of Canned 


1. Bacon 

2. Beef a la mode 

3. Beef, corned 

4. Beef, corned beef, and roast 
beef hash 

5. Beef, dried beef 

6. Beef and gravy 

7. Beef loaf 

8. Beef roast 

9. Beef steak and onions 

Brains 

Chili con carne with beans 

Chili con carne without beans 

Chop suey 

Frankfurters 

Frankfurters, barbecue sauce 

Goulash 

Ham a la king 

18. Ham, chopped 

Ham, deviled 

Ham, spiced 

21. Ham, whole, half, quarter, (re- 
quires refrigeration) 


Meats Helps Build Popularity 


26. Meat balls 

27. Pigs’ feet 

Pork and gravy 
Pork, corned 

Pork loaf 

Pork spiced 

Potted meat 
Sauerbraten 
Sausage, bulk, pork 
Sausage, cocktail 
Sausage in oil 
Sausage, link, pork 
Sausage, vienna 
Scrapple 

Spaghetti and meat balls or 
meat sauce 


41. Steak and gravy 
42. Stews: beef. Brunswick, Irish, 


kidney, lamb 

Tamales 

14. Tongue, lamb 

Tongue, lunch 

Tongue, pork, tongue spread 





22. Hamburgers 17. Tripe 
23. Liver loaf 18. Veal 
24. Liver spread 19. Veal loaf 
25. Luncheon meat 50. Veal and noodles 
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second factor is evaporation, which 
“nibbles” at meat whenever it is ex- 
posed to non-refrigerated air—say, in 
delivery trucks whose doors are often 
opened. 

Shrinkage continues at the retail 
store. Here, it may claim as high as 
4 to 8 percent, due to evaporation, 
drippings, moisture, and blood left in 
platters. Another loss at the retail 
end is the time and labor involved in 
trimming fresh meat, with the footnote 
that the men behind the meat counter 
are generally not as efficient as the pro- 
fessional trimmers in meat canneries. 

For all these reasons, retailers must 
put a mark-up of 18 to 35 percent on 
fresh meat. On the other hand, eanned 
meat is so easy to handle, stock, and 
sell on a self-service basis, that the 
retailer finds a lower-range mark-up 
suffices —12 to 25 percent. 

The packer also has to allot more of 
his employees’ time to distributing 
fresh meat. Perishable fresh meat ean 
only be stocked by the retailer in 
limited daily volumes, depending on 
his refrigerator space and turnover. 
The packer’s salesman has to phone 
the retailer at least once a day and visit 
him about twiee a week to maintain the 
daily supply. 

Canned meat is far more economical 
to distribute. It is generally handled 
through a jobber who only needs to 
replenish the retailer’s supply about 
once a month. 


Economic Leveler 

Not many years ago, the foreleg of 
the hog was almost a drug on the 
market. Hams, loins, spareribs, and 
baeon were profitable sellers, but the 
foreleg (pienic) contained more tend- 
ons and fat than ham and brought a 
low price. This was particularly true 
of “heavy hogs” whose picnies were too 
large a selling unit for ordinary family 
consumption. At times, the price of 
pienies sank so low that they were 
unprofitable to sell. 

Canned luncheon meat has sinee be- 
come a popular food and erased this 
problem. Pienies are now processed 
to produce a multi-purpose canned 
food and hence command a premium 
and enjoy a stabilized demand through- 
out the year. To every farmer who 
raises hogs, this has the effect of a 
price suvport. A larger portion of the 
hog the farmer raises is profitable to 
the packer who buys it. Obviously, 
the farmer receives a better price for 
his hog, thanks largely to luncheon 
meats, though not to them alone. 

Canned meats have opened many 
new markets for other sections of the 
animal earcass. Pork brains, for ex- 
ample, are difficult to eook at home, 
and enjoy little popularity in most 
areas of the country. Several packers, 
however, have found a good outlet for 
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brains by canning them and shipping 
them to southern states where they are 
popular. The same profitable technic 
finds a market for beef tripe. 

Pork packers have leveled out the 
distribution of pork sausage by can- 
ning it for sales during the summer 
when it is diffieult to sell fresh. Can- 
ners have learned to “make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear” in many other ways. 
They have coneoeted delicious, vita- 
min enriched patés and spreads from 
meat byproduets for which there was 
no market previously. 

The leveling influence of canned 
meats also works to even out the 
month-to-month output of the meat in- 
dustry. The farmer has always brought 
a large proportion of his livestock to 





PERCENT RISE IN PRODUCTION 
CANNED MEAT COMPARED WITH FRESH MEAT 
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AFTER PEAKING during war, when 
they were in high demand for armed 
forces, canned meats are now running 
a lofty 170 percent over 1939. 


market in the late fall and early spring. 
While this custom has a sound eco- 
nomic basis, its inevitable result has 
heen the seasonal peaks and valleys, 
characteristic of meat produetion. 

In 148, meat production fluctuated 
between 215,000,000 and 400,000,000 
lb. per week. Yet, the weekly require 
ment for meat remained relatively level 
at 280,000,000 Ib., and a changing pat- 
tern of supply and demand has re- 
sulted. Canned meat obviously becomes 
a factor in leveling out this pattern. 

Naturally, the meat packer wants to 
store some of the meat he slanghtered 
in the peak season, rather than unload 
it all on the market at onee, thus weak- 
ening the demand for it. He ean store 
it by canning or by refrigeration. Can- 
ning is the more economical. It en- 
ables him to withhold some of the meat 
he slaughters during the peak season 
and offer it on the market during the 
summer when fresh meat sales are at 
their lowest and canned meat sales at 
their highest. 

Canned meats, therefore, have helped 
to stabilize prices. It may be added 
that they may also tend to stabilize em 
ployment in the meat industry. Some 
packers have raised plant efficiency by 
refrigerating meat during the peak 
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season, and then eanning it during the 
summer when business is traditionally 
slack. This enables them to keep more 
employees working year ’round. 

In this way, canning has brought 
efficiency to an industry that earns only 


a fraction of a cent on every pound of 


meat it sells. And it provides brand 
identification to packers whose prod 
uets are otherwise sold unlabeled seven 
times out of ten. 

Cans have moved many of the pack 
er’s products to the grocer’s shelf and 
self-service supermarkets, where the 
nacker benefits by the advertising space 
on labels. Brand identification has 
been a historie problem of the meat 
packer. And among the solutions 
which modern packaging has offered, 
canning may rate as the most 
important. 

All these factors help give eanned 
meat a firm economic foothold. Yet, 
the feeling runs strong among packers 
that the rising tide of canned meats 
should be attributed more to eon- 
venience than to economy. Housewives 
like to save time as well as money. 


The View Ahead 


Such eeconomie advantages are build- 
ing a promising future for canned 
meats. Packers ean be counted upon 
to promote them for their double value 
as economie levelers and profitable by- 
produets. Housewives can be counted 
upon to accept them as a way to save 
time and energy in a busy world. For 
this reason, the American Meat Insti- 
tute, the Can Manufacturers Institute, 
and individual packers have promoted 
sales of canned meats forcefully. Large 
seale research effort, moreover, is ex- 
pended on new processing teehnies to 
improve its flavor and texture. 

Looking ahead, the eanner’s goal will 
be to inerease the planned use of can- 
ned meats. <A series of surveys by 
Elmo Roper has shown that a large 
number of people still view canned 
meat as a snack or a sandwich filler. 
They rate only eorned beef hash and 
corned beef as main eourse dishes. 
This insight into publie opinion has 
not filled meat canners with pessimism. 
On the eontrary, the Roper surveys 
have shown them where they may point 
tomorrow’s promotions with confidence. 
Canned meats are already selling well 
as emergeney menus. But as main 
course dishes, they present a new field 
for profitable advertising. 

Since the war, meat canners have ex- 
ploited this main course idea. Statis- 
ties to date have shown progress which, 
if not sensational, marks a steady ad- 
vanee, Slowly, the American publie is 
swinging to the viewpoint that canned 
meat is not merely a substitute for 
something better, but a souree of 
hearty eating to write into the weekly 
family bill of fare. 
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We Think ... 


EDITORIALS 


# Closing of Marginal Plants Is Handwriting on the Wall 


The inevitable is beginning to take place on a seale 
noticeable to those following the fortunes of the food proe 
essing industries. We refer to the elosing of marginal 
plants—those whose elliciency is too low, and whose costs 
therefore are too high, to meet competition in a tightening 
market. 

No less than 52 tlour mills are reported to have been shut 
down in the past year. A large proportion of these mills 
represents plants brought back into production when the 
peak demand tor export flour developed after the war. Lt 
is not unlikely that these mills are permanently out of 
operation. 

Lest this picture appear unduly serious, we hasten to 
point out that the capacity of the closed mills is only about 
7 percent of the industry's total. 

Some biscuit bakeries, candy plants and canneries also 
have shut down. In some instances, this action was taken 
beeause present building inadequacy prevented conversion 
to modern and more efficient equipment. 


® Sterilization by Pressure Is of Scientific 


Hydrostatic pressure, like vacuum, often has attracted 
the faney of the uninformed as a method of food preserva- 
tion. Being the more easy to manage, vacuum has attraeted 
the larger share of attention, as many an unwise investor 
has diseovered. 

High pressure has been little explored as a bacteriostatic 
agency—largely, one suspects, because of the cost of appa- 
ratus. But why use high pressures, even if they should 
prove etfeective as a method of producing sterility? 

Heat and éold seem to be firmly entrenched in their 
respective fields of usefulness as the most economie food 
preservative agencies extant. Nevertheless, a small body 
of evidence whieh is accumulating indicates that high 
pressure may some day have potentialities as a preserva- 
tive. While that day seems to be a very long way off, and 
more likely to be preempted by some form of radiant 
energy, it is interesting to follow scientifie progress. 


Some wholesale cake bakeries are operating on a danger- 
ously narrow margin of protit because a decline in the 
market demand necessitated cutting the production volume. 
That, in turn, means that the remaining production volume 
has to carry an extra share of overhead expense. 

These few instances of economic difficulty in the food 
processing field demonstrate the vital importance of redue- 
ing operation costs. Domestic consumer buying power 1s 
not likely to increase in the months ahead. In fact, the odds 
are better than even that it will decline somewhat. Add to 
this the fact that the export market for processed foods 
declines as toed producion abroad increases, and it becomes 
clear that present difficulties are no passing phenomena. 

We have pointed out previously the accelerated trend 
in the application of advanced tood plant engineering 
among progressive companies. This trend will cut those 
companies’ costs enough for them to take business away 
from less efficient operators. The only way to protect your 
plant is to climb aboard the cost-cutting bandwagon. 


Interest Only 


Claude FE. ZoBell and Frank H. Johnson (Journal of 
Bacteriology 57, 179, 1949) have shown that many of the 
more common bacteria beeome permanently unable to repro- 
duce after exposure to 600 atmospheres (about 9,000 psi.) 
for periods up to four days. 

An oddity is that certain pressure-resistant bacteria are 
in existence. They grow better under 400 to 600 atmos 
pheres than under 1 atmosphere. Their newly discovered 
ability has resulted in coining the name barophilic to 
describe their apparent liking for a very high-pressure 
environment. 

If the day ever comes when pressure processing is prae 
tical, it seems likely that the barophiles will be the spoilage 
organisms bedeviling technologists. Fortunately for our 
hypothetieal futuristic food processor, the native habitat 
of the barophiles seems to be only the deepest plaees in the 
ocean—12,000 ft. 


a Bread Hearings Show Change Is Needed in Proceedings 


Adoption of new standards of identity for foods is 
jeopardized by the current bread standards hearing. The 
whole concept of standardized foods is threatened. It 
appears that the Food & Drug Administration must take 
cognizance of this situation promptly, or some very funda- 
mental difficulties are going to become insurmountable bar- 
riers to further progress. 

The trouble started in the bitter controversy regarding 
use of chemical additives in bread as “softeners,” emulsi- 
fiers, antistaling agents, and for other related purposes. So 
long as the discussion pertained to questions of toxicity 
and safety in the use of proposed additives, the proceeding 
was in order. 

But the bread hearings have gone far beyond this. They 
have been allowed to become a virtually endless disenssion 
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of what the housewife expects to buy as bread, and whether 
the use of certain additives might become either deceptive 
or an economic cheat. In general, these two questions are 
legitimate. But their treatment at the hearings has been 
an atrocious mismanagement, which disregards the whole 
concept of formulation of standards of identity. The abuse 
of the proceedings which has been eaused or permitted by 
F&DA is real reason for concern. It rivals, perhaps excels, 
the gross impropriety of the sugar controversy that bur- 
dened earlier proceedings needlessly. 

Certain additives were reeommended by some firms as 
substitutes for other components of bread, which are some- 
times used and sometimes not. We think this unwise, and 
if all bread were expeeted to contain certain minimum 
quantities of eggs, milk solids, and shortening, then there 
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might have been a point to the protracted arguments on 
this question. But 
zealous food official can justify the wrangling regarding 
dietetic merit that occurred. 


we do not believe that even the most 
And still less does it appear 
reasonable to use the Congressional Record as a means ot 
implying that bakers are going to cheat their customers 
if they are given a chance. 

It is a gross injustice to the baking industry to assume 
that if a modified formulation were possible there would be 
a stampede of bakers to use it, regardless of the dietetic 
value of the product. Official regulation that assumes such 
disregard of the publie welfare by industry is most untor- 
tunate, and wholly unwarranted. 

We do not think that F&DA intended to assume that 





position or to make such a charge. But it did, in effect. 
If that appearance is not corrected, and promptly, F&DA 
can expect only criticism from the fair-minded leaders ot 


many divisions of industry. 

It is not clear how F&DA executives can restore the sys 
tem of standards-making to the respected position it 
deserves. But they must try. Further proceedings along 
the line of sugar controversy, chemical wrangling, and 
imputation of bad faith on the part of industry must stop. 

Furthermore, standards hearings must be curtailed within 
reason. A definition or a standard of identity must be 
sufficiently simplified so that it serves the purpose for which 
originally planned. Otherwise there will be no point in 
any such standards proceedings. 


# Dairy Industry Has Problems More Serious Than Margarine 


Losing the butter-versus-margarine battle might be the 
best thing that could happen to the dairy industry. Then 
it could cease stirring up popular ill-will in this contro 
versy and turn its attention to more serious matters. Two 
big problems face it: One is to cut the eost of distribution 
of fluid milk. The other is to tell the public in convineing 
terms what an excellent service it performs at little profit. 

The dairy industry has much to brag about, even if con- 
sumers and politicians don’t realize it. For example, it is one 
of the most advanced in respect to processing efficiency and 
sanitary operation of all the food industries. This is proved 
beyond any shadow of a doubt by the way other industries 
are copying its methods and adapting its equipment. 

And in spite of popular belief to the contrary, it is well- 
known in the industry that there is little profit in fluid milk. 

So we say it would be a good thing if the dairy industry 
could turn its attention from margarine to other and more 
important problems. At least one municipal investigator 


was able to force a price cut, in fluid milk, by claiming that 
the dairies were robbing consumers and by discrediting the 
facts poosented by the milk companies and by an inde- 
pendent investigator. With the real facts on their side, milk 
companies should find ways of effectively getting these facts 
across to consumers. 

Then there's the distribution problem. Recently the high 
cost of having six separate dairies deliver milk to the same 
store every day has been questioned, And it is a good ques- 
tion. To answer it is not easy. Competition must be retained. 
But less frequent delivery merits study. And the possibili- 
ties of cooperative distribution systems should be investi 
gated. 

We don’t claim to know the answers. But the industry 
had better come up with some. Every now and then a bill 
to make the dairy industry a publie utility is introduced in 
a state legislature. Don't give the politicians a chance to 
put such a thing over. 


* Episode in St. Louis Proves That Plant Sanitation Pays 


Several small bread bakeries, and some that are not so 
small, have been fined for violation of the Federal Food, 
Drug & Cosmetie Law in St. Louis. The charge was adul- 
teration, but the fault was filth. This episode, occurring in 
March, 1949, received a thorough airing in the local news 
papers, together with photographs. It aroused the local 
Consumers Federation to the point that a large number of 
housewives visited bakeries in company with municipal food 
inspectors. It further resulted in introduction by the Board 
of Aldermen of a municipal licensing ordinance for com 
mercial bakeries. 


Nice business! We don’t think that the Seeretary of 


the Associated Retail Bakers helped the situation, either, 
by wondering aloud how many housewives’ kitchens would 
pass a state inspection. 

Cleanliness is attainable if management wants it. Cer- 
tainly it costs effort and some money! Fines cost money, 
But lost business costs a whole lot more than the cost 
of cleanliness. 

As we have often remarked in these pages, man is not 
a cleanly animal except when he has been educated to it. 
Judging by some of the photographs in the St. Louis 
papers (a two-page spread in one instance) a lot of people 
need a lot of education. 


too, 


If These Remarks Apply to You, Don’t Read Them 


In our travels about the food industry, we occasionally 
bump into individuals who surprise us by their blasé aloof- 
ness from what goes. They are smugly content with their 
knowledge of how to run their factories or their depart- 
ments. Their ears are plugged and their eyes blinded to 
new ideas and information about new developments. They 
would never think of borrowing know-how from another 
field and applying it to their own operations. 

We envy those people, because they must be sublimely 
happy in their self-sutliciency. There is nothing they don’t 
know about their equipment, their processes, and their raw 
materials. They can run the plant, fix it when it breaks 
down, and teach neweomers all the tricks. 
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Yet we feel sorry for these rugged individuals who don’t 
know the meaning of confusion or frustration. They miss 
so much. They never have the thrill of exploring foreign 
areas of technology and engineering, of discovering golden 
nuggets of new know-how. Certainly they never experience 
the satisfaction of improving an operation or a process by 
ingenious application of ideas or technics borrowed trom 
afield. Nor do they even enjoy the inspiration that comes 
from appreciation of the achievements of others. 

Well, stockholders permitting, every man to his own 
But our self-sufficient 
friends should remember that liquid assets have a way of 
drying up behind sueh a damn. 


desires. And progress be damned. 
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The ability of Nash Compressors to maintain original performance 
over long periods is no accident. Nash Compressors have but a single 
moving element, the Nash Rotor. This rotor is precision balanced for 
long bearing life, and it revolves in the pump casing without metallic 
contact. Internal lubrication, frequent cause of gas contamination, is 
not employed in a Nash. Yet, these simple pumps maintain 75 lbs. 
pressure in a single stage, and afford capacities to 6 million cu. ft. 
per day in a single compact structure. 

Nash Compressors have no valves, gears, pistons, sliding vanes or 
other enemies of long life. Compression is secured by an entirely dif- 
ferent principle of operation, which offers important advantages often 
the answer to gas handling problems difficult with ordinary equipment. 

Nash Compressors are compact and save space. They run without 
vibration, and compression is without pulsation. Because there are no 
internal wearing parts, maintenance is low. Service is assured by a 
nation-wide network of Engineering Service offices. Write for 
bulletins now. 


NASH =. 
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No internal wearing parts. 
No valves, pistons, or vanes. 
No internal lubrication. 
Low maintenance cost. 
Saves floor space. 


Desired delivery temperature 
Automatically maintained. 


Slugs of liquid entering pump 
will do no harm. 


75 pounds in a single stage. 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY 
WILSON, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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Convention Reports 


awd 
TRANSPARENT piastic films——particularly Saran (left) and polyethlyene—attracted wide attention at the show. 








Packaging Takes the Spotlight 


AMA’s convention and exposition centers attention 
on new packaging materials and efficient operation 


Lower production costs anda 
greater stimulus to sales in a buyers’ 
market, due to increasing emphasis 
by Inanagement on improved methods 
of consumer packaging, were given a 
thorough airing at the American Man 
agement Assn. Packaging Conference, 
held in Atlantie City last month. 

Container costs would be lower by 
the end of the year, than they were in 
1948, aceording to Lee R. Forker, 
chairman, AMA’s container commit 
tee. They will continue much higher 
than prewar, however. With the trend 
still on the up in labor eosts he said 
the factor to watch, for any possible 
declines, was the cost of raw materials. 

Availability of packaging equip- 
ment is also much improved, Mr. For- 
ker said. Most machinery manufae- 
turers are now able to schedule reason- 
ably prompt delivery. Since packag- 
ing machinery is often standard only 
in the basie sense and generally must 
be adapted to the customer's particular 
requirements, it is seldom that ship 
ment of packing equipment is less 
than 90 to 120 days. 

Growth of impulse buying through 
the development of self-service stores 
is a great boon to food packaging, ae- 
cording to Robert W. Mueller, man 
aging editor, Progressive Grocer. A 
recent check showed a decline in gro- 
cery shopping lists and a compen- 
sating tendeney to use the store itself 
as a source of suggestion on what to 


buy 
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Packages displayed at eye level sell 
considerably better than the same 
packages on lower shelves. But since 
all packages cannot be at eye level, 
Mr. Mueller suggests that producers 
give some attention to the appearance 
of their packages when they are dis 
played 3 or 4 feet below eye level. 

Blank spaces for price imprint 
proved important  in- tests, which 
showed sales gains up to 200 pereent 
When prices were marked on package 
and the space should be large enough 
to indicate “2 for” and “3 for” prices. 
in one test, a I4e. package was changed 
to 2 for 29—and sales went up 84 per- 
cent! 

In discussing infestation-proof food 
packages, L. V. Burton, executive di- 
rector, Packaging Institute, cited the 
foil-tight wrapped packages used by 
California Prune & Apricot Growers 
Assn. These packages are not repre- 
sented as being infestation proot, vet 
they do a satisfactory job, because the 
package is flavor-tight. This, insects 
are not attracted to the package, even 
though they coud chew their way 
through if they were aware of the con- 
tents. Dr. Burton saw no reason why 
this flavor-tightness could not be used 
as an approach to many troublesome 
inseet infestation problems in the food 
field. 

Expendable paper pallets were 
shown, by David M. Daly, traflie man 
ager, Bristol-Myers Co., to save over 
90 percent of the deadweight casts of 
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wooden pallet shipments, and 10e. per 
ewt. advantage over unpalletized ship- 
ments 

Some packaging films, declared Wal- 
ter Farrel:y, packaging supervisor, 
Cellophane Div., E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., depend for their 
strength and flexibility on moisture 
absorbed within the sheet. Most of 
these reach ideal moisture equilibrium 
at temperatures of 60 to 70 deg. and 
relative humidity of 40 to 50 percent. 
Some operations—candy wrapping is 
an instance—require room conditions 
that are almost ideal for films. In 
these cases, the film should be condi 
tioned in this room for at least 24 
hours. Other pointers offered by Mr. 
Farrelly ineluded the following: 


At low relative humidities, statie will 
give trouble with all films that are not 
electrical conductors, A small vaporizer, 
or even wet cloths hung so as to contact 
the unwinding roll, will be helpful. 

Sticking and excessive dragging in 
heat sealing of both the coated and the 
plastic types of films can be minimized 
by various coatings or coverings on seal 
ing plates. The silicones, the oils, greases 
and resins have proved etfective in many 
cases. Other materials used to good 
effect are glass cloth, “teflon” and nylon. 

The growing use of positive carry- 
through for each package on newer ma- 
chines is eliminating damage caused by 
stopping the package on the sealing 
plate. Some manufacturers have 
equipped their machines with automatic 
retractors so that the sealing plates can 
not remain in contact with the package 
when the machine is stopped. This saves 
at least one package with every stoppage 
of the machine. 

Recently, a method for sealing therm- 
oplastic films by means of an electrode 
stretched over the sealing jaws has been 
perfected and patented. It shows prom 
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ise of having wide application for the 
sealing of the more difficult’ thermo- 
plastic films. 

C. E. Southwich, Jr., technical edi- 
tor, Modern Packaging. advised those 
interested in better packaging to take 
immediate steps to learn how to use 
the versatile polyethylene film and 
resin. Polyethylene, he pointed out, 
has outstanding properties, inereasing 
uses, and low costs, therefore, it ean- 
not fail to have a tremendous impact 
on the future of packaging. 

Women want packages that are sim- 
ple and convenient, reported Marie 
Sellers, Consumer Services, General 
Foods Corp., with labels that are legi- 
ble and not cluttered up with “sell.” 
Of major importance is the size of type 
and set-up of basie directions. 

George Woodrutt, head, Machinery 
Development Div., General Foods 
Corp., discussed the six stages in the 
development of new  equipment— 
whether done by users, established 
machine manufacturer, or special ma 
chine designer and builder: 

1. Data are collected on labor to be 
saved, floor space available, machine 
cost, ete. 

2. Ideas are consolidated. At this 
point, designer or development engi- 
neer evolves his concept of what the 
machine should be like. 

3. Basie machine operations are 
proved, particularly those that are 
new and unknown. These should be re- 
duced to working models before any 
machine designing or building is done, 
to prove the job before too much 
money is spent. 

4. The finished machine is designed 
and detailed. The design is completed 
to the last detailed drawing, to get an 
accurate cost estimate and to provide 
for economical manufacture of parts 
in the fabrieation shop. 

5. The machine is fabrieated, assem- 
bled, and shop-tested. 

6. The machine is installed and a 
follow-up is made on the performance 
of the machine in produetion. 

Four faetors were brought out by 
Ned Drucker, managing of engineer- 
ing, Schenley Distilleries, Ine., in the 
purchase of packaging equipment by 
his company: (1) Ability to do the 
job well—quality of produetion; (2) 
maximum operating speed; (3)  flexi- 
bility, or ability to change from one 
package to another rapidly and with 
minimum attachments; and (4) ease 
in maintenance. 

Concurrent with the conference, new 
uses for packaging materials and 
equipment were displayed at AMA’s 
Exposition. 

The new Saran film 517 10-0z. size 
liver sausage package, developed by 
Osear Mayer Co., plays a dual role of 
easing and packaging material. 

Another innovation, shown by Bake- 
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lite Corp., was a milk container devel- 
oped by Sealright Co., Ine. This con- 
tainer is made by using tasteless, odor- 
less, and non-toxic Vinylite resins to 
coat rolls of paper, from which con- 
tainers are die-cut in the flat. 

A customer-convenience item, fea- 
tured by the Cellophane Div. of FE. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., was the 
“Do-Nuts ’N Coffee” package, auto 
matically wrapped in cellophane with 
an opening tape. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. dis 
played oranges, apples, and potatoes 
put up in 5-lb. pliofilm bags. 

Package-users will find many appli- 
cations for new packaging equipment 
displayed at the Exposition. 

Vietory Container Corp., New Hyde 
Park, N. Y., exhibited its new snap-it 
corrugated container, whieh can be 
manufaetured to fold flat in produe 
tion and can be snapped open, ready 
for use, in a single movement. Setting- 
up time is cut to about 2 see., and 8 
to 10 man-hours of labor are estimated 
to be saved with each 1,000 containers 
used, 

A new self-powered automatie pho- 
toelectrie code-dating perforator was 
introduced by The American Perfor- 
ator Co., Chicago. It handles up to 
150 packages with heat seal, wrapping 
and packaging machines of all types. 
The unit requires no attachments, and 
it is movable from one line to another. 
Its timing is controlled by photoelee 
tric eye. Code dates are perforated 


through sealed portions of bag or, 
edge of carton or wrapper. 

Wright Machinery Co., Durham, 
N. Ci, displayed an automatie weigh- 
ing machine for accurate net-weighing 
of dry products at high speed. 

A new high-speed, predetermined 
electronie counter, the Count-O-Matie, 
was featured by U. S. Engineering 
Co., N. Y. C. The machine will count 
a variety of products to any set quan- 
tity up to 350,000 pieces per hour, 
depending upon the product. 

Arkell & Smith, Canajoharie, N. Y., 
displayed a moisture and aeid-proof 
polyethylene kraft-constructed Plasto- 
Pak bag: a Sta-Stak multiwall ship 
ping sack that prevents shifting in a 
ear or sliding off trucks or skids; and 
a Shur-Close valve bag that is quick- 
sealing and quick-filling. 

The Arenco Machine Co., N. Y. C., 
introduced an automatic flour-pack- 
ing machine that fills, weighs, closes, 
and seals bags in one continuous oper- 
ation, requiring only one operator. 
It handles packages weighing from 4 
to 12 Ib., and is interchangeable by 
means of special parts. Bags used are 
of the self-opening, square-bottom 
type. 

A versatile wrapping machine was 
exhibited by Miller Wrapping & Seal- 
ing Machine Co., Chieago, for pre- 
packaging of meats and delicatessen 
items. The sheeting attachment has 
provisions for mounting seven differ- 
ent size cellophane rolls, 


More Fish Promotion Urged by Institute 


Continued development of prepack- 
aged frozen fish and shellfish markets 
was urged upon the fishery industry 
at the fourth annual convention of 
the National Fisheries Institute, in 
Chieago in April. 

Properly packaged, frozen fish and 
shellfish can become a_six-day-a-week 
item instead of an item just for Friday 
consumption, in the opinion of Harley 
V. MeNamara, president, National Tea 
Co. But, Mr. MeNamara added, the 
industry must stop depending on “aets 
of God” and must undertake, through 
aggressive advertising and promotion, 
to edueate the housewife and her 
family on the values and wide varieties 
of the fish products that are available. 

Promotion in one form or another 
was also urged by Patsy D'Agostino, 
D’Agostino Bros., New York; Carl 
Dipman, editor, Progressive Grocer; 
and Otto K. Fitel, vice-president, Bis- 
marek Hotel, Chicago. Mr. D'Agostino 
told the producers that they must 
work more closely with the retail 
dealer. Too many dealers, he said, feel 
that it is difficult to get quality prod 
ucts. A tremendous opportunity awaits 
the industry, he added, if it will just 
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go out and eash in on the produet it 
has. 

Mr. Dipman reported that dealers 
do not know enough about fish prod 
ucts, particularly fresh fish. More ad- 
vertising, more eooking information, 
wider distribution, demonstrations— 
these are the services that retailers are 
asking of the industry. Mr. Eitel esti- 
mated that fish consumption should be 
about one-third that of meat. This 
consumption is attainable, he said, it 
the industry can establish a new vogue 
for fish by glamorizing its products, 
making it fashionable to serve fish 
specialties, and the like. 

Mildly protesting the recent U. S. 
action in curtailing fish imports, Clive 
Planta, exeentive secretary, Fisheries 
Council of Canada, stated that world 
markets ean take eare of the normal 
maximum production of fish and shell 
fish. A 5 tb. inerease in per eapita 
consumption in both the U. §. and 
Canada, he said, would absorb all the 
produetion we could attain. 

Mr. Planta denied the allegation 
that the Canadian government is 
heavily subsidizing its fisheries indus- 
try, saying that what little financial 
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assistance the government does offer is 
available only to fishermen, not to cor- 
porations. He warned ot the dangers 
to the U.S. and to the world of policies 
leading to scarcity production either 
within the U. S. or by influence on 
other countries. 

Another protest, this one against 
the Railway Express Agency's efforts 
to increase, by 25 percent, its icing 
rates on fresh and frozen fish and 
shellfish products, was made by E. A. 
Ruthford, vice-president, San Juan 
Fishing & Packing Co., Seattle. These 
express rates, he maintained, should 
be decreased rather than increased in 
view of the additional responsibility 
that fisheries are themselves assuming 
in transportation. This has been neces 
sary, he said, because of failure of 


REA to carry out such responsibility. 

Retiring President Carlton Craw- 
ford noted that 10,000,000 1b. more 
fresh and frozen fish had been sold 
during the first quarter of 1949 than 
in the same 1948 period. He credited 
wider distribution at low prices. 

Harald Synnestvedt, Sr., president, 
New England Fish Co., Seattle, was 
named president of the Institute for 
the coming year. W. Wade Ambrose, 
Westgate Sea Products Co., San Diego, 
was elected secretary, and F. M. 
Bundy, Gloucester, Mass., treasurer. 
Regional vice-presidents are: Irving 
Usen, Boston; Sol Fass, Portsmouth, 
Va.; F. W. Taylor, Pensacola, Fla.; 
Lionel Shatz, San Franeiseo; Arnold 
Waring, Seattle, and William Lipp- 
man, Chieago. 


Brewers Learn More Yeast Uses 


Progress and growth of the na- 
tion’s brewing industry, together with 
the need for developing the home 
market as a method of continuing this 
growth, were the subjeets highlighted 
at the 73rd annual convention of the 
United States Brewers Foundation 
held in New York City last month. 

In the words of Edward V. Lahey, 
chairman and president of the founda- 
tion, “The past year was marked by 
the decisive defeat of prohibition forees 
in various states, and inereased ae- 
ceptance of beer and ale as beverages 
in the Ameyican home.” 

Mr. Lahey ealled attention to the 
fact that, out of a national total of 
1,567 county, city, township and pre- 
cinct loeal-option elections, 928 units 
voted for the legal sale of beer, while 
639 voted against it. Of the former, 
840 districts voted to retain the legal 
sale and 88, previously dry, voted for 
legal sale. On the other hand, 529 
prohibition areas voted to remain dry 
and an additional 110 areas voted out 
the legal sale of beer. 


Brewer's Dried Yeast 


Of special interest to other food 
processors was the report of J. S. 
McCourtney, president of the Brewers’ 


Yeast Council. “One of the newest 
commercial uses of brewers’ dried 
yeast” according to Mr. MeCourtney 
“is its introduction into candy, giving 
the confection an important nutri- 
tional supplement without impairing 
its flavor.” This was made _ possible 
through researeh in cooperation with 
the National Confectioners’ Assn. and 
USDA. 

Working with the Food & Container 
Institute of the Armed Forces, the 
council has suecessfully ineorporated 
food grade brewers’ yeast into white 
bread, enriching it to a greater degree 
than is done by present programs. 

“One of the outstanding results of 
recent research,” Mr. MeCourtney said, 
“was a revision of the accepted Con- 
nectient Broiler Ration for poultry by 
incorporation of brewers’ yeast as a 
replacement for livermeal.” 

He reported the successful use of 
yeast as a pollen substitute for bees 
in cold months, and its employment in 
the raising of fur-bearing animals, 
especially mink, where it tends to pro- 
dnee elossier pelts. 

“A few years ago,” he said, “brewers” 
veast represented a waste disposal 
problem, but today the supply is in 
sufficient to meet demand. 





BREWERS FOUNDATION leaders hear Sen. C. M. Anderson at luncheon. 
From left: F. Ek. Mason, executive director; R. T. Riney, secretary; A. A. Busch, 
Jr., 2nd vice-chairman; Senator Anderson; E. V. Lahey, president and chair- 
man; R. G. Jones, 1st vice-chairman; A. J. Bates, treasurer; C. M. Hester. 
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Increased Consumption 
Pushed by Millers 


Continuation of the millers’ long 
range program during 1950 was unan- 
imously voted by the Millers National 
Federation of its 47th annual meeting 
held in Chieago in May. The goal is 
an inereased consumption of foods 
containing enriched wheat flour. Na- 
tional advertising, edueational aetivi- 
ties and general publicity are being 
employed. 

The program was initiated during 
May and June of 1948, and it is being 
financed by an assessment of 0.8¢. per 
100 Ib. of flour made during 1947. A 
carryover of $350,000 makes possible 
a reduction in assessment to 0.6¢. per 
100 Ib. of flour made during 1948, sub- 
ject to a 75 pereent signup. This is 
payable during 1949. 

John Locke of the Fisher Flouring 
Co., Seattle, who was re-elected presi- 
dent of the federation, reported a re- 
duction of 21% to 3 billion Ib. per year 
in flour milling capacity during the 
past year due to fires and mill downs. 
Approximately 80 percent of the lat- 
ter is the result of mills going out of 
business because of adverse economic 
situations. 

Mr. Locke’s observation is that even 
though 1948 flour production was 9 
percent below 1947 and profits were 
negligible, there is no justification for 
gloom or pessimism. Flour production 
reached an all-time high in 1947, and 
1948 production was the second larg- 
est in history. He attributes lack of 
profits to unwise pricing and lack of 
application of fundamental business 
principles to meet rising eosts, rather 
than to excess milling capacity. 

The federation’s report to its mem- 
bership covered: (A) Snecessful fight 
against brand-pirate legislation, (B) 
assistanee in passage of state flour 
enrichment laws, (C) study of varia- 
tions in weight of flour packages due 
to moisture loss, (D) elimination of 
flour-bag reuse by millers and bakers, 
(E) promotion of improved mill sani- 
tation, with emphasis on elimination 
of inseet and rodent infestation, (F) 
clarification of administrative proeed- 
ures under the Federal Food, Drug 
& Cosmetic Act, (Gi) study and adop- 
tion of new flour maturing agents, 
(H) support of a new course in flour 
milling at the University of Minnesota 
and expansion of milling studies at 
Kansas State College, and (1) aetivi- 
ties of the Wheat Four Institute, in- 
eluding use of four series of colored 
slides as visual teaching aids. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, president 
of Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was voted honorary 
membership in the Millers National 
Federation for his many years of 
technical service to the industry. 
1949 
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The Blade-of-Grass Test 


One of the greatest outfielders in 
the history of baseball used to 
throw a blade of grass into the 
air every time he went to his 





position. Why? Easy!... he 

was smart. Winds in a ball park “‘How’s your Hooper”’ is the popular greeting with radio 
are tricky and to test the wind entertainers. That is, it’s popular if the Hooper is good 
with a blade of grass meant . for the a is a test of a program’s popularity 


determined by thousands of phone 
calls throughout the day asking 
people in homes “What program 
are you listening to?” Naturally, a 
good Hooper pays off. 

~ The Down-To-Earth Test 

) Warning! Before you buy that little 
/ farm . . . that place to get away from 
it all...be sure to have the 
soil thoroughly tested. It will 
> 9 save you plenty of headaches. 


catching balls, winning games, 
a pennant, the series, and more 
dough ...a subject dear to a 
ballplayer’s heart. 















The How-Many-Feet-in-a-Gallon Test 


Here’s the tip-off that pays off on paints. When considering 
paints for the interior of your plant, forget about the cost per 
gallon. It doesn’t mean a thing. The real factors to consider 
are the number of square feet of proper coverage you get per 
gallon and... because labor represents 80% of your total 
cost... the time involved for painting. 

See for yourself. Compare a gallon of any paint you want with 
a gallon of Barreled Sunlight. Thin them both according to 
directions. Put them on a wall. Check the number of square 
feet each covers. Check the length of painting time for each. 
Note the difference in appearance after drying. You'll be 
thoroughly convinced that Barreled Sunlight... even though 
it costs more per gallon... will give you a better-looking, 
long-lasting paint job for less money than any other paint. 

Ic will pay you to talk with your nearest Barreled Sunlight 
representative. Write, and he'll call. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
37-F Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


2 
fe Ganient 
: esunlight: 

Sn ie Saleh 


Barreled led Sunlight 
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In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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WATER FLUMES carry the tomatoes to the processing 
lines. Unloading tomatoes into water minimizes bruising. 


ALL soil on surfaces of tomatoes is loosened by 
soaking and removed by spray washing. 


Tomato Juice and Catsup Processing 


Instrument Controlled Equipment Improves Product Quality, Speeds Output 


‘T;HE START of tomato juice and catsup manufacture 

at the P. J. Ritter plant, Bridgeton, N. J., is marked by 
direct delivery of the raw material to the lines. Unloaded 
right from the farmer’s trucks into flume-conveyors—-see 
photo above and Point (1) in the foldout flowsheet, right— 
the tomatoes are floated to the production lines, which begin 
at the soaker-washer. 

Live-roller conveyors are employed to remove the tomatoes 
from the soaker-washer. Rotation of the rollers, as the 
conveyor is moving forward, causes the tomatoes to turn, 
thereby exposing their entire surfaces to the water sprays 
for thorough washing. After cleaning, they continue on the 
same roller conveyor to trimming and inspection. 

Inspected tomatoes are then passed through live-steam 
sealders, which loosen the skins. Metal hoods above the 
sealders are installed to remove the live steam to the atmos- 
phere, preventing its dispersion through the plant. 

Seeds and skins, which are separated from the juice in the 
pulpers, are transferred by diaphragm pumps to the seed 
processing department. In this department, the seeds are 
soaked in agitator-equipped tanks to ferment and loosen the 
pulp from the seed. The pulp is then decanted and washed 
from the seeds. Next, the seeds are transferred to tem- 
perature-controlled air-blast driers. Dried seeds are then 
cleaned and sacked. 

Juice from the pulpers is pumped to cyclone preheating- 
holding tanks. These tanks are either glass-lined steel or 
stainless steel throughout, and are equipped with nickel alloy 
or copper steam coils as heating elements. Juice lines 
throughout the process are all-glass pipe, with the exception 
of the section connecting to the pumps. This link, because 
of pump vibration, is stainless steel piping. Glass pipe 
lines permit visual inspection of the juice during the process. 
Cyclone juice is the base for canned tomato juice, catsup, 
puree, paste, and pulp. 

When canned juice is to be the end-product, eyclone juice 
is pumped through a finisher enroute to the instrument 
controlled, stainless-steel plate-type flash pasteurizer—see 
Point (7) on the flowsheet. 

The incoming juice is initially preheated in the first see- 


tion of the unit by the pasteurized juice leaving the pasteur- 
izer. Then it is brought to the required temperature in the 
next section by heated water. Nest, it is circulated through 
the pasteurizing loop and rapidly cooled by the juice enter- 
ing the system. 

Both the temperature and flow rate of the juice through 
the pasteurizer are instrument controlled and reeorded. 
Variable speed control on the circulating pump motor reg- 
ulates the flow of juice through the holding tube 
instrument-controlled for the required time. Pasteurized 
juice passes to a surge tank prior to going to the automatic 
tilling machines. 


Bottles or cans of juice from the fillers go to cappers or 


closing machines, and are immediately cooled in fog-spray 
units. Moist containers leaving the coolers are passed 
through driers prior to labeling and easing. 

When catsup is processed, cyclone juice is run to the 
evaporators—Point (9) on the flowsheet. Vinegar and 
sugar sirup are metered into the juice and other ingredients 
udded. The condensed produet is sent via sanitary pumps 
from the evaporators to a holding tank supplying the 
vacuum deaerator. The latter unit removes entrapped air 
from the catsup, which then goes direct to the filling ma- 
chines. The operation of filling, closing, cooling, drying, 
labeling and easing are continuous. 
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IN SCALDER (top left) skins of inspected tomatoes are loosened, and then they THESE DIAPHRAGM PUMPS plac 
are separated in pulper installed below. Flow through both units is continuous. skins to the processing departme! 


Cyclone juice preheating and holding tanks 
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TOMATO PREPARATION 
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1 BOTTLES of catsup move single file on a continuous conveyor from the 1 CONTINUOUS fog-spray units are employe 
spray cooler (rear) and are air dried (foreground) on way to labelers. juice, which come directly from the cap] 




































ed below the pulper (left and right) move the seeds and CYCLONE preheating-holding tanks are equipped with 6 FINE SCREEN finisher ( 
t where the seeds are recovered. nickel alloy or copper steam-heating coils. the cyclone juice prior to 
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CATSUP PROCESSING 




















Bottle capper 
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REEN finisher (top) is employed to clarify INCOMING juice and pasteurized juice leaving this stainless steel plate 
ne juice prior to pasteurization. pasteurizer effect a heat exchange. Operation is instrument controlled. 


TOMATO JUICE PROCESSING 





Closing 


machine To labeling department 
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>-ROCESSING 


Orying conveyor 
To labeler 
and case packing 
—— > 


CAN AND BOTTLE filling machines are fed 
from this surge tank on mezzanine floor. 


TERS are used to regulate amounts JUICE from cyclone tanks is evaporated in these open, stainless-steel kettles 
equipped with steam-heating coils. Glass pipelines are used to carry product. 


rup and vinegar fed into catsup. 








Artist — William Traher, native of Wyoming 


WYOMING — annual purchases: $255 million— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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outstanding improvement 
in DIAPHRAGM VALVES 
by CRANE 


NEW SEATING ARRANGEMENT “ . —_ ; wouliha. werssuie: 
MORE DURABLE eee ; - = 150 Pounds 


water, oil, air or gas 


SAFER... MORE EFFICIENT a a | 180 Deg. F 





maximum temperature 


Now, after completing exhaustive tests, Crane pre- 
sents this better diaphragm valve—better suited for 
more services under today’s working conditions. 
Stemming from basic improvements, such as the rad- 
ically new bonnet-sealing and valve-seating arrange- 
ment, this original Crane design introduces many 
outstanding service features like those shown here, 


HOW IT WORKS 


The Crane diaphragm 
serves one function only 
—sealing the bonnet. It is 
not subject to crushing and 
rapid wear. The seating 
member is a separate cir- 
cular flat face disc, firmly 
attached to the stem and 
joined to the diaphragm 
with a special leakproof 
connection. This independ- 
ent seating feature permits 
positive shut-off with no 
loss of fluid, even in case 
of diaphragm failure. 





1. LONGER DIAPHRAGM LIFE, because diaphragm 
is used on/y to seal the bonnet—not for seating 
purposes. 








2. POSITIVE SHUT-OFF in case of diaphragm failure. This is 
an exclusive Crane safety feature. LA. 







3. ACCURATE SEATING—new flat face disc with durable, re- 
silient seating surface assures tight closure on all fluids. 







4. GREATER FLOW CAPACITY with reduced resistance and 
pressure drop, assured by Crane Y-pattern body design. 







5. EASIER OPERATION—Crane separate disc and diaphragm 
construction takes less torque—fewer turns—to operate. 








GET THIS DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


aaa 
- P \\ See these new valves—the outstanding buy 
A, \\ in their class—at your local Crane Branch 
\ S42 \ or Wholesaler. Or write for descriptive 
Aarne" \ catalog AD-1761. 
Nts A CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
\ TR ana 4 Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers 
oe CRANE) Serving All Industrial Areas. ) 








This new Crane line includes iron valves with 
screwed ends in sizes 1 to 2 in.; with flanged 
ends from 12 to 4 in. Neoprene coated valves 
—flanged ends only—in sizes from 12 to 4 in. 






No. 1615, 


flanged ends, No. 1611, 


No. 1610, screwed ends neoprene coated flanged ends 
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significant developme 


for VANILLA USER 


lvanya 


(imitation vanilla absolute) 








is an important research product of the vanilla absolute type that dupl 
the flavor of true vanilla beans, including the important aromatic que 


that are not contributed by vanillin. oa 


ALVANYA alone will provide a vanilla flavor of unusually true fidelity. 





ALVANYA's flavor strength is 40 times that of true vanilla. as 


‘ 


ALVANYA will improve any vanilla flavor, true or imitation, and it is remeark- 
ably effective when added to the exhaustively extracted ‘“‘pure” vanillas with 
which the market is currently flooded. 


ALVANYA will provide an outstanding flavor when used to replace true 
vanilla in a vanilla-vanillin mixture and will contribute a vast flavor improve- 
ment when used to replace all or part of the vanillin constituent. 


ALVANYA has superior stability under extreme temperatures, both low and 
high. 


ALVANYA costs only $1.90 Ib., in 25 Ib. lots, or more. 


It is important that you know about ALVANYA, send for your laboratory 
sample. 
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Food Industries Index 
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OVERALL PRODUCTION INDEX 
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(1939=100, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 
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At a Glance— 








(1939 = 100, With All Figures Adjusted 
for Seasonal Variations) 
Mar. Feb. Percent Year 
1949 1949 Change Ago 
Baking 134 134 
Beverages 151 149 +1 
Butter 77 75 +3 
Canning 149 133 5 
Cereals 141 141 
Condensed Milk 171 169 1 
Confectionery 113 116 3 
Flour 120 124 3 
Ice Cream 162 168 4 
Malt Liquors 152 142 +7 
Margarine 265 272 3 
Meat Packing 140 133 5 
Sugar, Beet 65 71 8 
Sugar, Cane 67 69 3 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 





Another 3-Point Rise In Food Output 
Bears Out Anticipated Upswing 


| eee food production for 
the second consecutive month is re- 
flected in the preliminary April figure 
of our index. Rising to 137 from the 
final March figure of 134, it reverses 
a downtrend that developed during 
the fall. It now seems likely that total 
food production will show a more 
than seasonal rise for the second quar- 
ter of this year, with output not far 
below the 1948 level. 

Meat and dairy production are ex 
pected to show notable gains. In 
March, meat packing activity was 5 
percent above February. And April 
figures sheuld show a continued in 
crease. March butter output was 3 
percent higher than in February. In 
general, the better supply of feed 
grains has resulted in heavier output 
of livestock products. 

Produetion of flour and baked goods 
held fairly steady in recent months. 
3ut both industries have dropped off 
considerably from their peak rates. 
in the case of flour, this drop is partly 
caused by a decline in exports. But 
output of both flour and baked goods 
also has been affected by trends in 
the domestie market. 

United States consumption of flour 
and bread has remained fairly con 


1949 


stant over short periods, although there 
has been, for many vears, a gradual 
trend toward lower per capita con- 
sumption of these products. Here, 
changes in retail price and consumer 
incomes do not affect demand as strong- 
ly as in the ease of meats or dairy 
produets. This is particularly true 
of bread because it is a staple in most 
diets. 

However, high prices may have 
affeeted the overall demand for baked 
goods in 1949, Flour and baked goods 
prices are scarcely below their all-time 
peaks, whereas prices of most other 
foods have declined sharply this year. 
This could weaken demand for fan- 
cier bakery produets, sueh as cakes 
and cookies, and perhaps even for 
bread. Baking totals have also been 
shaved this year by a strike that closed 
down some of the large New York 
bakeries. 

Plant capacity in the milling and 
baking industries has not been much 
inereased since before the war. Mean- 
while, population has risen consider- 
ably. As a result, existing plants have 
at times run cose to capacity. It 
seems logical, therefore, to expect 
some additional plant construction. 
And new equipment, such as band 
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Cane Sugar Still Falls 
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Malt Drinks Turn Up 
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Candy Drops Some More 
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Beet Sugar Slopes Off 
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ovens, should permit greater output 
from existing facilities. 

Eventually, too, the drop that has 
taken place in wheat prices should 
permit cheaper flour and bread, with 
some resulting stimulus to consumer 
purchases. So the long term outlook 
is for greater production of flour and 
baked goods. 

The rise in total food production, 
which has marked the spring months, 
is eneouraging. Food precessing is 
one of the few consumer industries to 
show such a rise. One reason is the 
continued improvement in the flow of 
livestock products, which was sub- 
normal during 1948. Another is the 
ready movement of food products in 
retail outlets. Retail food store sales 
in the first quarter topped last year, 
although priees were lower, and the 
trend has evidently continued in the 
second quarter. Higher sales at lower 
prices indicate a real improvement in 
health of the market. Distributors 
evidently have found it necessary to 
draw on inereased shipments from 
food manufacturers in order to meet 
this demand. 

Big question now is whether con 
sumer demand will continue so strong. 
Demand for many foods, particularly 
meat and dairy products, has been 
sustained by a very high level of con 
“umer income. And this in turn de 
pends on the high level of employment 
that has prevailed ever since the war. 
Employment has shown a seasonal 
pick-up this spring, but the improve 
ment has been less than last vear, And 
there are real questions about the out- 
look for summer and fall, 

Most disturbing is the possibility of 
major strikes in heavy industry. Many 
labor contracts are coming up for re- 
opening, with neither side in a mood 
to give in. Strikes would cut heavily 
into the national total of wage pay 
ments and into the working family’s 
food budget. Laveffs are also taking 
place in many industries that have 
worked off the peak of their postwar 
demand, 

The real question mark comes in the 
capital goods industries, which employ 
a third of our industrial workers. Ae 
tivity in the steel industry has been 
edging downward, Demand has also 
slackened in some types of construe- 
tion and machinery. 

Food distributors have consistently 
followed a cautious inventory policy 
for the past vear, The orders they 
place with manufacturers depend 
very largely on the extent of consumer 
purchases. Distributors have hesitated 
to risk carrying much stock when the 
out!ook is uncertain. So a continued 
uptrend in food processing for the 
coming months depends on continued 
high employment and consumer spend 
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Canning Takes a Jump 
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Ice Cream Slides a Bit 
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Margarine Still Down 
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Unitorm Bulk Starch! 

Uniform in texture...color...cleanliness. The 
same basic corn starch that is used in National's 
finest starch specialties is now availabl you in 
carload quantities. 

Bulk Corn Starch processed with precision 
controlled uniformity ! 

National separates all of its starch from cluten 
with high-speed, stainless steel, fully enclosed 
MERCO centrifugals. 100% mechanically! Complete separation in 3 to 5 minutes, instead 
of 10 to 12 hours by the open starch table method. 

Drastically reduced processing time has greatly increased our production of Hoosier Pearl 
and Powdered bulk starches. Specialties, too, are available to meet your increased require- 
ments for Purity Molding Starch . .. Thin Boiling Corn Starch ... Low Moisture Corn 
Starch ... Melojel ...and Purity C. 

Always available: Technical service! Call on our laboratory anytime. Delivery! Prompt CL 
or LCL shipments from our plants or convenient warehouses. 

Write for full details: 270 Madison Ave... NEW YORK 16; BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
\TLANTA, HOUSTON, INDIANAPO 
LIS, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO and 
other principal cities. Other National facilities 
~in Canada: National Adhesives (Canada) 


Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. In Holland: 


Nationale Zetmeelindustrie, N. V. Veendam. SS STARCH PRODUCTS 
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New Packages and Products____ 





Nuts Now Flavored With Garlic and Curry 


With the introduetion of garlie flavored roasted almonds 
and also curried peanuts, The Peanut Vendor, Ine., of 
Greenwich, Conn., has come up with two outstanding bids 
for the title of taste sensation of the year. 

Both products are cooked in peanut oil and vacuum 
packed with Vitamin C added to protect freshness. They 
are recommended as a special gourmet’s fancy to whet the 
appetite at cocktaii time. 

The almonds are toasted, buttered, flavored with garlic 
and then dusted with cayenne and paprika. The peanuts go 
through the same process (skipping the garlic) and are 
powdered with curry. 

Each of the two cans has a net weight of 7 0z., and both 
are gaily decorated with green and fuchsia printing against 
a white background. The design of the peanut vendor 
and his trained monkey—the firm’s trademark—is a poster- 
ized version of the company letterhead. 

The firm is now entering the second year of its business, 
which was developed by Mrs. M. B. Morrow, company presi- 
dent, on the idea of creating a new taste in salted nuts. 

Distribution is presently handled in the New York, South- 
west, and West Coast areas. 





Candy Labels In Distinctive Colors 


Complete revision of all printed wrappers was part of 
a new packaging program for the George Ziegler Candy 
Co., Milwaukee. 

The theme of the new plan features use of a modernized 
rectangular Ziegler “seal” in the new designs for eight lines 


of candy bars, and for the 24-bar cartons, general purpose 
bulk cartons, and three sizes of packaged boxes for the 
premium “Betty Jane” line. 

Disearding the firm’s old orange and blue design with 
black lettering, Brooks Stevens Associates of Milwaukee 
aimed the revamping at display effectiveness. The new 
wrappers are styled to be both individually pleasing to 
the eye and distinetive in mass displays. 

Similarity of the various boxed candy bars, readily identi- 
fied by vertical stripings formed by adjoining wrappers, 
gives visual “sell appeal” to the related brands. 

The “Nikel” wrap is white on bright blue and the “K” 
is of an original characteristic medallion design. “Teaser” 
is dominated by a sharp Chinese red with white lettering 
and layout contrasts. The “Crunch-E-Mint” wrapper has a 
quick-recognition color combination of mint green, choco- 
late and white. The letters run in close proximity to lend 
a tasteful “chewy” appearance. “Coconut Pie” uses a 
brown and white wrapper to simulate the contrast of coco- 
nut and chocolate. 





Luxury Soups In Single Portions 


Individual servings of faney “luxury” soups, have been 
recently introduced by the Heublein Food Importing Co., 
Ine., New York, N. Y. 

Packed in 7% oz. tins and wrapped in light green and 
white labels, the new products were recently placed in lead- 
ing food and department stores in metropolitan New York. 
Within a few weeks, without benefit of advertising, the sales 
spread to Texas, Colorado, California and even Honolulu. 

Originally, this one-portion line was planned for high 
class restaurant and hotel distribution. However, when 
exhibited at the hotel show last winter, women sampled the 
soups and indicated that there was an excellent market 
right in the home kitchen. So the company tock the ladies’ 
advice. 

Eight different kinds are now offered: Creamed vichys- 
soise; jellied consomme; onion a la Bretonne (flavored with 
tomato); onion with turtle meat, chablis and sherry wines; 
and cream of mushroom, black bean soup, lobster bisque, 
clear green turtle soup, each of the latter group being 
flavored with imported sherry. 

(Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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Sales studies have proved that good 
packaging moves goods faster. And the 
design on the metal cap is an important 
consideration in good packaging. This 
“before and after” illustration gives you 
a good idea of how Armstrong's expert 
package designers can make an attrac- 
tive, colorful sales promoter out of a 
plain, uninteresting metal cap. And 
they can do the same for you . . . add 
an attractive, colorful sales message for 
a fraction of a cent per cap. If you'd 
like your metal caps to be more effec- 
tive sales agents, ask our designers to 
give you some suggestions. Send sample 
package and complete market informa- 
tion to Armstrong Cork Co.., 
Glass and Closure Div., 4206 
Prince St., Lancaster, Penna. 





Armstrong’s. 
Closures 


TURN STANDARD CONTAINERS INTO 


AFTER STANDOUT PACKAGES 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: |. F. SCHNIER CO., INC.,. SAN FRANCISCO 7 AND LOS ANGELES 12, 
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@ That's also true of your stainless equip- 
ment... Why pay for more stainless metal 
than you need? ... By using IngAclad you 
greatly reduce the material cost, yet have 


perfect stainless protection on the exposed 


| surface... IngAclad consists of a 20% clad- 
ding of finest stainless steel bonded by the 

Ingersoll Process to a backing of carbon steel. 

If you are considering modernizing your 


plant with stainless equipment, be sure to 
investigate IngAclad ... the only Stainless- 


Thick enough Clad material with a 16-year record of satis- 


factory service in continuous use. 


to withstand Write for Special IngAclad Folder and 


Manual of Fabricating and Welding Procedure. 


the attacks of INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION | =| 


Borg-Warner Corporation 


. . 310 South Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago, Illinois BW 
| S ene | es Plants: Chicago, Ill. © New Castle, Ind. © Kalamazoo, Mich. | rm . 


INGACLAD |. 


STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 


Also Producers of Ingersoll Solid Stainless and Heat-Resisting Steels 

















Pre-Packaged Natural Cheese 


Under a Miss Wisconsin Label, a 
full line of medium and sharp aged 
cheddar (white or colored) cheese, mel- 
low-aged brick, and sliced Swiss cheese 
is being pre-packaged by Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 

The cheddar comes in 614 and 915 
oz. rectangles, 914 oz. wedges, and 13 
oz. cubes. Brick is in 64% and 91/4 oz. 
rectangles, while the sliced Swiss is in 
a 7 oz. package. In a sales research 
program condueted throughout the 
country, these shapes and sizes were 
determined to be the most attractive 
to the housewives. 

This assortment of sizes of natural 
cheese has many advantages for the 
retailer. There is no waste and no dry- 
ing out of the product. It is rind-free 
and hence completely edible. There is 
no need for the retailer to spend time 
and labor in individual packaging 
operations. Moreover, inventories can 
be closely controlled and profits more 
exactly determined. 


Coffee-Aroma Compound 


One of the essential constituents. of 
the aroma of roasted coffee—a-furfury] 
mereaptan—is now commercially avail- 
able tor the first time. 

Produced synthetically, the new 
Coffee-Captan compound is water 
white in color; has a specific gravity of 
1.132 at 20 deg. C.; boils at 55-57 deg. 
C. at 17 mm.; is completely miscible 
with most organic liquids; will not dis- 
color nor polymerize nor oxidize on 
standing; has a very high dilution 
factor. It can be diluted with solvents 
and fixatives. 

The product is being made by Car- 
gille Scientific, Inc., New York City. 
Samples for research purposes are 
available in 10, 25, 50, 100, 500 and 
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1000g. containers. Larger quantities 
will be made available as needed. 

In addition to its many uses in the 
food field for enriching flavors and 
aromas, it should also be useful as an 
intermediate in organic synthesis. 





Chips From the Tropics 


Fried banana chips are being pro- 
duced by Chip Teez International, Ine., 
Miami, Fla. The food is made from 
ripe plantation bananas, sliced thin 
and fried in vegetable oil to a golden 
crispness. 

To retain freshness, the product is 
packaged in a duplex bag of moisture- 
proot cellophane. Shellmar Produets 
Corp., Mount Vernon, Ohio, supplies 


the bags. 


New Soy Flours 


Production of two new types of soy 
flour has been announced by A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il. 

In the manufacturing process, all of 
the natural soy oil is removed, refined, 
and then blended, in the proper 
amounts, back into the flour as a fine 

(Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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There is no magnetic separator more 
powerful than the big Dings Triple 


Pole ® gular Magnet ili d 
above. Ask for Bulletin 301-A. 





A noodle manufacturer potects bis 
customers with the guaranteed-for-life 
Dings Alnico Perma-Plates below—and 
saves $80.00 a week labor to boot! 
Bulletin B-1205A. 





TACKS are tough on teeth! Police- 
men’s stars aren’t so good for a 
valuable milk cow’s digestive tract. 
These two actual cases ended up in 
court with the plaintiffs seeking 
damages from the food processor 
and the feed dealer. If you are in a 
business where tramp iron can hurt 
your customers, a powerful Dings 
Magnetic Separator is better than 
a lawyer! Wherever magnetic sep- 
aration can serve, you can depend 
on: 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR COMPANY 
4712 W. Electric Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


matf 


MAGNETIC STRENGTH 
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I'll take some of these, too, 
— THEY LOOK SO GOOD! 





It will sell on sight 
if the wrap is right! 


Today, unplanned purchases—"“impuise sales” 
—account for an ever-increasing portion of 
retail sales. Manufacturers, aware of this, are 
constantly planning more attractive methods 
of packaging their products. And in a great 
number of cases these improvements are 


made practical by “PACKAGE” machines. 





During the past few years our engineers 
Most widely used wrapping machine 
in the packaged goods field. 


lave designed machines which wrap a host of 
products formerly sold in bulk—fruits, prod- 
uce, textiles, meats, provisions, delicatessen 
items, etc. And they are continually improv- 
ing existing models to provide more attrac- 
tive wrapping at lower costs. 

Most of our machines are quickly adjustable 
for many package sizes, are adaptable to vir- 
tually any type of wrapping material. 

When you have a wrapping problem, PUT 
IT UP TO PACKAGE. Consult our nearest 
OMICE 

Write for a copy of 
“Packages that Sell” 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


wrapped on “PACKAGE” SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


machines NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 


ATLANTA DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





Some of the many products 





SEATTLE fe] Tol hfe} MEXICO DF 
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spray. Therefore, as a result, the 
soy oil is free to mix readily with other 
ingredients. 

The new flours are being packed in 
100-Ib. sanitary five-ply heavy paper 
bags. The Powdered Soya-Lo-Fat has 
about 4 percent soy oil while the Pow 
dered Soya-Hi-Fat contains 14 percent. 
Both products are specially designed 
for commercial baking. 


)N TELL 


SEA SQUAB 





Sea Squab Fillets 


Recently introduced in the New 
York City market are canned fillets of 
seu squab, processed by the Montell 
Co., Ine., Cambridge, Md. 

Reportedly, this is the first time that 
the swell fish has been boned and proc 
essed in the ready-to-use form. The 
can holds 434 oz. of the solid white 
meat, which has a rich flavor resembl- 
ing that of erab or tuna. It is recom- 
mended to be served either hot or cold. 
Suggested preparations: Broiled, au 
gratin, in salads, in canapes, and for 


sandwiches. 





“Pick-U-Up” Coffee Snacks 


Specially processed coffee flour is 
the basis for the novel wafers, Coffee 
Crisps, now being produced by the 
Brownmill Laboratories, Ine., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

The snacks are suggested for use in 
the same manner as pretzels or potato 
chips or in preparing canapes. But in 

Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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50" birthday of the 


company whose products you know 
by the trade-mark: MIEN 


SINCE 1899 THE TIMKEN ROLLER 
BEARING COMPANY HAS BEEN 
HELPING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
GET THE MOST FOR iTS MONEY 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 


OBODY likes to buy a “pig in a 

poke”’. In America you don’t have 
to. You’re protected by trade-marks like 
“TIMKEN”. 

Registered as a trade-mark in the 
United States Patent Office, “TIMKEN” 
identifies products made by The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company: Timken ta- 
pered roller bearings, Timken alloy 
steels and seamless tubing and Timken 


1949 


removable rock bits. 

Experience over the years has shown 
Timken products to be the finest in their 
respective fields. And many thousands of 
men and women are working hard to 
keep them that way. No wonder it has be- 
come a habit throughout industry to look 
for the trade-mark “TIMKEN”. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 
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SLASH 


Handling Costs, 





Slash Overhead 





with FARQUHAR 
CONVEYORS 


OU can slash maintenance 

handling costs as well as ma- 
terials handling expense on your 
production line with Farquhar 
Conveyors. Whether its moving 
packaged goods, bags, bales, boxes, 
cartons, or maintenance handling 
of coal, ashes, refuse or raw materi- 
als, Farquhar Conveyors will do it 
faster, better, cheaper! 


Leading Eastern paper mill uses this 
complete Farquhar Conveyor line-up 
to speed coal from railroad cars to 
pulverizing plant saves $25,000 
annual trucking costs! 
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Yes, with Farquhar on the job, 
you'll load, stack, pile, store or 
move materials from floor to floor 
at far less cost . . . cut a// your 
materials handling expense to the 
bone. Farquhar Conveyors are 
available in various sizes and 
mounting styles to meet your 
requirements. 


See Farquhar first for the right 
materials handling conveyor for 
your job. Tell us your handling 
problem... we'll see that you get 
the information you need! Write: 
A. B. Farquhar Co., 205 Duke 
Street, York, Penna., or 628 W. 
Elm Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES. FARM EQUIPMENT+ FOOD PROCESSING AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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New Products and Packages 


addition, they are also recommended as 
beneficial in the treatment of “hang- 
overs”. They are low in calorie con- 
tent, high in protein, and contain the 
rich coffee ingredients which are help- 
ful in soothing upset stomachs. 

Baked to a crisp brown, the wafers 
are extremely light in weight. More 
than 360 of the 114-in. squares are 
required to make a pound. 

The product is packaged 16 to a 
cellophane bag having a net weight of 
about 1 oz. Distribution is presently 
limited to New York and New Jersey. 





Banana Sirup 


Making its debut in the food speci- 
alty line is Kanana Syrup produced by 
Kannengiesser & Co., New York, N. Y. 

The new product is made from dried 
banana flakes, sugar, water and arti- 
ficial flavoring. Benzoate of soda is 
added as a preservative. The manu- 
facturer states that the sirup is the 
first item of its kind on the market. 

At present, it is being offered to con- 
sumers in small glass jars of 9 oz. net 
weight. The wrap-around label is red, 
white and yellow in color, and on the 
back are listed many interesting uses 
of the sirup: In frostings, on cereal, 
on ice cream, in cakes, and cookies. 

After being test-marketed in metro- 
politan New York, the product will be 
distributed nationally. And if demand 
warrants, larger containers will be 
used. 

Almost three years of experimenting 
were necessary to perfect the new pro- 
duct. However, the company frankly 
admits that the sirup was first pro- 
duced accidentally when the chemists 
were developing a new type of pudding 
from the tropical fruit. 

—End 
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g 
fe sh eit fever that: will match, 
beat youd, find. m a siawbowy palch... 
Use NORDA STRAWBERRY FLAVOR 


Your products will please more people, if fine imitation Norda Strawberry. Use it to 
you use Norda Strawberry Flavor. They’re |= make your products sell better and faster 


bound to be more popular, and here’s why... every day. 

Norda Strawberry is crammed with the real You can’t tell till you test it... send now for 
strawberry taste. The flavor is true to the free samples of Norda Strawberry. Get your 
fruit... it’s rich with the fresh-picked good- Norda Flavor Catalogue, too. Write, wire, 
ness that makes strawberry so appealing. or call today. 

Improve your gelatins, syrups, mixes, frost- Norda Strawberry ... 

ings, a y candies with genuine or , ” 
ngs, and your can 8 Another “Favorite to Flavor It 


L 01 G a ESSENTIAL OIL AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * ST. PAUL * MONTREAL * TORONTO * HAVANA * MEXICO CITY * LONDON * PARIS 
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A Crown Belief — 
“Progress depends on __ 
New Ideas and <<. 
Improved Service” a 








wel of Ve Can Wield 


MAZING SPRA-TAINER* 


* TRADEMARK 





/ Just Press Top and Contents 


x !/ J — S-P-R-A-Y-S out! 


After years of popular thinking that “cans are just cans,” 
along came Crown with a revolutionary new type of can 
which dispenses Whipped Cream, Plastic Coatings, Insec- 
ticides, Deodorants and other products under pressure. 
Spra-tainer’s patented no-side-seam, no-top-seam con- 
struction is ideal for pressure use. Would this can improve 
sales for your product? Ask to have a Crown Sales Repre- 
sentative call. 





One of the World's Largest Can Manufacturers 





PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, HOUSTON, ORLANDO «+ Division of the Crown Cork and Seal Company 
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Food Industry News 


Food Production Tops Truman’s Plans 
For Development Under Point 4 


Food processors, like most other 
U. S. businessmen, need not expect a 
sudden business boom from President 
Truman’s famous “Point 4” program 
to develop the under-industrialized 
areas of the world. The Administra- 
tion has decided to move slowly on its 
so-called “bold new program.” 

Food production, of course, is the 
key problem in most of the world’s 
overpopulated, underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Raising the per capita produe- 
tion of foodstuffs is the first step in 
real industrial advance. The grueling 
day-to-day struggle of its citizens to 
get enough to eat makes it impossible 
for the poorer countries of Asia and 
Africa to shift any appreciable per- 
centage of manpower to the production 
of other goods. 

This situation lies behind the eurrent 
decision of the government planners 
to put the major emphasis on technical 
assistance, or “show-how,” rather than 
on capital investment. 

Truman’s technical assistance pro- 
gram will call for an appropriation of 
about $50,000,000 in addition to the 
$20,000,000 already in the 1949-50 
budget for this work. The $50,000,000 
would be split among the four agencies 
that now receive U. S. funds in this 
field: United Nations, Eeonomie Co- 
operation Administration, Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and the U. S. 
Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientifie & Cultural Cooperation. 


Guaranteed Investments 

The second, or financial, side of Tru- 
man’s “Point 4” program will propose 
guarantees of U. S._ investments 
abroad, tax incentives, and negotiation 
of new commercial treaties that would 
include specifie provisions as to treat- 
ment of U.S. investments in the coun- 
tries involved. 

Realistically, it appears that the 
farm equipment and food equipment 
producers in the U. S. are more apt to 
find Point 4 of interest before food 
processors see anything in it for them. 

The only immediate demand that 
Point 4 will make on the U. S. food 
industry is for personnel. The agencies 
now working on assistance to foreign 
countries are swamped with demands 
for experts to help solve agricultural 
and food problems abroad. These re- 
quests are not only for agronomists, 
fertilizer experts, and the all-around 
agricultural extension worker, but also 
for experts in milling, food preserva 
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tion and transportation-—-mainly for 
technical problems of a very primitive 
sort. 

Present funds supporting this kind 
of international assistance are meager, 
by almost any comparison. The whole 
budget of the United Nations Food & 
Agriculture Organization is only $5,- 
000,000 a year, for instance. And it 
is trying to serve 50 countries. How- 
ever, the cost should not be great. 

When the program gets going, it is 
anticipated that most of the experts 
will not be needed permanently. In- 
stead, specialists in particular problems 
will work for relatively short periods 
—perhaps six months to two years. 
When the work of the first group of 
experts on a particular project is com- 
pleted, another group may be required. 


Anti-Water Pollution Laws 
Begin To Take Form 


The Public Health Service is getting 
a headstart in carrying out the new 
Federal anti-water pollution law. One 
step already taken could have far- 
reaching effects: 

PHS has conferred with state oftic- 
ials to suggest a compreliensive state 
pollution law as a model for the states 
to adopt. Many state pollution laws 
Frequently they 


are rather sketchy. 





Bulk Hauling Container 
Easily transferred from one form of trans- 


portation to another, this new type bulk 
container is being developed by Transit 
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were passed solely to meet some partic- 
ularly critieal pollution problem. Many 
of them list exemptions—industries 
that are specifically excluded from the 
impact of the law. Now PHS has 
written a model law, which includes 
what it believes to be the best features 
from the various state laws. 

State pollution ollicials are all for 
modernizing their state laws—and in 
view of the new Federal aetivity in the 
field, state officials are going to step up 
their own activities. 

Federal officials are leaning toward 
a “go slow” policy. They had consid- 
ered getting off to a fast start this 
summer, perhaps by concentrating 
most of their personnel in a single 
area—like the Ohio River. The idea 
was to make the most dramatie impact 
(a) on industry (b) on municipalities 
(ec) on the publie and (d) on Congress, 
to which the ageney must return in 
another year for its appropriation. 

Now, the government pollution ex- 
perts have decided to be conservative, 
rather than bold. They'll foeus their 
attention on known pollution § sore 
spots. These include the Ohio, the 
Missouri River, and others. 

Division of Water Pollution Control 
is now talking water conservation es 
their main problem, not just water 
pollution. This is the sort of thing 
they're thinking of: there should be 
certain priorities established on the 
use of river water. 

Industry News Continued) 





, eae ne ee co 
Van Corp., Redwood City, Calif. Less-car- 
load shipments can be transferred intact 
from truck to rail to aircraft in a few 
minutes. The van has wide application, not 
only in the food industry, but in most fields. 
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Juice Freezer Wins Fl Award 


Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative wins 
the 1949 Foop Inpustries Award for 
achievement in food technology. Its frozen 
concentrated orange juice process is judged 
the most outstanding of the entries in the 
Second Biennial FI Award competition. A 
committee of 26 food technologists con- 
nected with universities and _ colleges, 





headed by Dr. S. C. Prescott, made the 
selection. The award is the 18x26-in. bronze 
plaque shown above. It will be presented 
on July 11 at the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Food Technologists in San 
Francisco. The story of the process, which 
has wide application, will be in the July 
issue of FI. The first award, in 1947, went 
to Atlantic Coast Fisheries for developing 
the automatic fish filleting machine. 





Sales Up, Profits Down 
Food Companies Show 


Sales up and profits down appeared 
to be the rule among food companies 
in the financial reports appearing dur- 
ing the month. 

Libby, MeNeill & Libby revealed 
sales of $153,574,246 for the year end- 
ing February 26. This compared with 
sales of $145,370,616 made the previ- 
ous year. Net earnings were $3,809,933, 
compared with $5,366,394. With the 
purchase of a vegetable cannery at 
Rochester, Minn., and the moderniza- 
tion of the company’s peach cannery at 
Gridley, Calif., President Daniel F. 
Creeden announced the completion of 
the expansion program begun five 
vears ago. 

Altes Brewing Co., Detroit, showed 
the biggest net sales in the company’s 
history, in 1948—$16,338,558. Net 
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sales in 1947 were $13,368,953. Net 
earnings, on the other hand, were 
$1,005,524, compared with $1,100,001 
in 1947. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale reported net 
sales of $50,192,244 in 1948, as against 
$45,106,029 during the previous year. 
Net income was just enough under to 
bring the company into the up and 
down categoryv—$2,701,273 compared 
with $2,701,776. (Further details of 
Canada Dry’s report appear in next 
column. ) 

E. J. Brach & Sons reported $38,- 
244,457 in net sales for 1948. Net 
profit for the year was $3,220,209. No 
comparable figures for 1947 appeared 
with the report. 

Creameries of America deviated 
from the trend in 1948, reporting a 
drop in sales and an increase in net 
earnings. Net sales for the year were 
$38,816,916, as against $39,234,549 for 
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1947. Net income came to $862,843, 
compared with $746,687 the year 
before. 

The Best Foods’ consolidated net 
earnings for nine months, ending 
March 31, amounted to $3,925,326, 
compared with earnings of $6,873,095 
during the same period of the previous 
year. The company also transferred 
#602,000 from the reserve for conting- 
encies to earned surplus. This reserve 
had been set up to cover the inventory 
declines of the company’s major raw 
material, edible vegetable oils. 

General Foods’ first quarter net sales 
were $127,802,860, compared with 
$120,027,500 in the like 1948 period. 
Net earnings, after provision for in- 
come taxes were $7,593,797, against 
$8,155,176. 

Standard Brands’ net sales for the 
first three 1949 months totaled $62,- 
906,640, a decrease of more than 13 
percent from the $72,884,614 in the 
first quarter of 1948. Net earnings 
for the period were $1,786,370, com- 
pared with $2,913,328. 


Canada Dry’s Expansion 
Treated In Report 


Righty new bottlers, investing more 
than $10,600,000 in plants and equip- 
ment, were licensed and started produc- 
tion of Canada Dry’s complete line be- 
tween November 1947 and the end of 
1948, the company’s annual report 
reveals. The company also added 
seven new plants of its own for which 
markets are being developed. 

This broadening of its licensing 
program and expansion of its own 
produetion centers, are in line with 
the company’s altered policy of ag- 
gressively promoting 7 oz. bottle sales. 
While the largest volume of sales has 
always been the 28 oz. bottle, the report 
says, it is the small “nickel” bottle that 
today offers the largest undeveloped 
opportunity for expansion and growth. 
Costly shipments to distant markets, 
the report continues, are not feasible 
with the smaller units, since marketing 
is profitable only within a radius of 35 
miles of the plant. 

Tt was due in large part to the costs 
of this expansion program that 1948 
earnings remained at practically the 
1947 figure, despite a gain of over 
$5,000,000 in sales volume. 


Fluorescent Tube Dangers 
Greatly Exaggerated 


Hazards in handling fluorescent tubes 
have been highly exaggerated in recent 
“warnings”, according to lighting 
authorities, who say these tubes are no 
more dangerous than most electrical 
equipment. One manufacturer points 
to the more than 500,000,000 lamps 
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used since 1938, with only an infinitesi- 
mal number of inflammations traceable 
to beryllium poisoning. 

Accidents, they point out, are gen- 
erally due to careless disposal. Used 
lamps should be broken outdoors, in 
a waste disposal area. Each tube 
should be returned to its original con- 
tainer before being broken. If a great 
many tubes are to be disposed of, it 
should be done in a waste-container 
fitted with an exhaust hood. 

Tubes should not be burned in an 
incinerator, since beryllium fumes can 
be formed, endangering the attendant, 
who might breathe them. Added pro- 
tection can also be afforded the attend- 
ant if he wears heavy gloves. Cuts 
from tubes should get immediate atten- 
tion, preferably by a doctor. 


Salmon Earnings Cut 
By Alaska Taxes 


Taxation measures that will cost 
salmon canneries up to $5,000,000 a 
year have been passed by the Alaska 
Territorial Legislature and signed by 
Governor Ernest Gruening. 

An estimated $2,000,000 annually is 
expected from a tax of 2°pereent on 
canned salmon, based on the Seattle 
wholesale value between August and 
October. 

The graduated fish-trap tax is four 
times that of last year. It starts at 
$1,200 per trap for one to three traps 
and rises to $3,200 per trap for com- 
panies with more than 50. In addition, 
a tax must be paid on each trap-caught 
fish, beginning after the first 15,000 
fish. The tax amounts to 5e. for each 
fish between 15,000 and 50,000 caught 
in any one trap and increases to 25¢. 
for each fish over 200,000 in any one 
trap. 

Other taxes include a 1 percent prop- 
erty tax, an income tax equal to 10 
pereent of the federal income tax, a 
gross business tax of 14 of 1 percent, 
fishing permits of $5 for resident fish- 
ermen and $50 for nonresidents. 


Synthetic Fats Called 
Potential Food Aid 


World shortage of food fats has led 
FAO to survey the potential econtribu- 
tion of fats produced synthetically 
through oxidation of petroleum frae- 
tions, or from other non-food raw 
material. A special report has been 
prepared by the Nutrition Division and 
released as FAO Nutritional Studies, 
No. 2, “Synthetic Fats.” 

Direct use of such products as 
human food “cannot be recommended 
from a safety standpoint because of 
their toxie effect.” But such materials 
would contribute indirectly to food fat 
supply by their utilization in soaps 
INDUSTRIES, 
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and detergents, releasing edible fats 
for food usage. 

The committee report recognizes that 
the cost of synthetic fats is still much 
higher than that of natural fats. It 
expresses the hope, however, that in- 
dustrialization may lower the cost to 
a competitive level shortly after com- 
mercial production begins. Only previ- 
ous commercial manufacture reported 
was a prewar German plant at Witten, 
which had a rated capacity of 31,000 
tons of fatty acids per year. 


Judge Doubts Federal Law 
In Chicago Dairy Case 


Dismissal of anti-trust indictments 
against eight Chicago dairies and nine 
of their officers has been refused by 
Federal District Judge John P. Barnes, 
although he said he doubted the consti- 
tutionality of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Three indictments are involved. The 
first charges defendants with conspir- 
acy to violate the Sherman anti-trust 
law by allocating among themselves 
business from wholesale milk dealers. 
The other two charge Borden Co. and 
Bowman Dairy Co. with violating the 
Robinson-Patman Aet by giving re- 
bates to chain stores. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, which be- 
came law in 1937, is designed to pre- 
vent companies from discriminating 
against one or more customers in favor 
of others. In denying the motions to 
dismiss the milk company indictments, 
Barnes said he was acting in acecord- 
ance with a United States Supreme 
Court admonition that questions in- 
volving constitutionality should be de- 
cided only after full hearings. The 
three indictments were returned by a 
Federal grand jury last July 30, after 
a ten-month investigation of high liv- 
ing costs in Chieago. 

Other dairies named were Beloit 
Dairy Co., Western United Dairy Co., 
Capitol Dairy Co., Hunding Dairy Co., 
Meadowmoor Dairies, Ine. and Ameri- 
ean Processing & Sales Co., operator of 
Hawthorn-Mellody Farms. 


FAO Allocations 


Review of the world food situation 
has resulted in almost complete elimi- 
nation of allocations under FAO. 
Wheat and wheat flour allocation were 
discontinued in April, following the 
termination of fat and oil control in 
February. Cocoa beans remain under 
allocation until September 30, after 
which the best guess is that they will 
go into a free market. Continued con- 
trol of rice for another year has been 
recommended, and seemingly will be 
continued under control by formal 
FAO vote this month. 

(Industry News Continued) 
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TITEFLEX Filter Model 5A 1000 showing 
porous membrone. " 
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One of the many 
economies of the 


Titeflex Filter 


CLEANING of the TITEFLEX Industrial 
Filter requires only 7 to 20 minutes, de- 
pending upon the size of filter and type of 
solution being filtered. A new method of 
backwashing simplifies the entire cleaning 
process, eliminates waste labor, and com- 
pletely removes all residue. 

ther important savings made possible 
by the TITEFLEX Filter are: 


LOW MATERIAL COST—a few cents 
1. worth of filter aid serves for each batch 
filtered. No expensive filter pads or as- 
bestos sheets. 
LOW LABOR COST—a completely sealed 
2. system requiring a minimum of labor. 
LARGE CAPACITY—-3 to 10 times that 
3. of the other equipment with equal filtration 
area. 
4 NO LEAKAGE—therefore no loss in ex- 
© pensive filtered material. 


If you are looking for a highly efficient filter 
that will give you sharp, clear filtration at 
the lowest possible cost, then investigate 
the TITEFLEX filter. Write for descriptive 
folder—today. 


Titeflex, Inc. 


695 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
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The firm bond of its plastic coat- 
ing to the sturdy body of the belt 
beneath gives Buffalo PlasTex 
Belting unsurpassed durability under 
exacting conditions of service. 
PlasTex® is odorless, and impervious 
to moisture, oils, acids, alkalis and 
greases — pays for itself many times 
over in reduced maintenance costs. 
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@ Despite its sturdy 
construction, Buffalo 
PlasTex” Belting is completely pliable 
— won't crack or peel. It’s easy to 
keep clean by brushing, washing, or 
application of live steam. 

Join the hundreds of food pro- 
cessors who are enjoying the benefits 
of this versatile belt in their plants— 
use Buffalo PlasTex* Conveyor Belt- 
ing. See your distributor, or write 
today for full information and free 
sample. 

PlasTex is the registered trade name for 
Buffalo Weaving & Belting Company's 
plastic-covered belting Makers also. of 
RF & C (rubbered covered), latex, solid 
woven cotton, and glazed (nitro-cellulose 
coated) beltings 


< BUFFALO 


WEAVING & BELTING CO. 


231 Chandler Street 





Cie 0°02 7-11- ee 
San Franc 


Philadelphia e 
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Food Industry News ‘ ens 


Who Speaks For Processor? 


The Agricultural Research Policy Com- 
mittee, with the chairman, Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan, at a recent meeting 
in Washington. Congress provided for es- 
tablishment of the Committee, whose re 
sponsibilities include advising the Secretary 
of Agriculture on overall agricultural poli- 
cies having to do with research and related 
educational and service programs. The 
eleven members represent segments of the 
agriculture and food industries, and at 


least six of them must represent producers. 





Left to right: C. Kitchen, United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetables Assn.; F. Bailey, Na- 
tional Grange; H. Babcock, Cornell U.; 
R. Coker, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co.; 
Brannan; W. Randolph, Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation; A. Brock, California 
Department of Agriculture; A. Mitchell, 
New Mexico Cattle Growers  Assn.; 
J. Davis, National Council of Farm Co- 
operatives; and H. Reed, Purdue School of 
Agriculture and Indiana experiment station 
and extension service. J. Patton, National 
Farmers Union, is not in the picture. 
C. Glen King is the 11th member. 





PROCESSING 


Grants for Food Research 
Listed by lowa State 


Agricultural research at Iowa State 
College recently received gifts and 
vrants totaling $11,550. 

(mounts and projects for which they 
are earmarked include $3,000 from 
Pure Carbonie, Ine., Chieago, for study 
of the preservative effect of carbon 
dioxide gas on fresh and cured meats. 

$1,500 from the Research & 
Marketing Administration to study 
marketing methods in relation to qual- 
ity maintenance in shell eggs. . . $1,200 
from the Research & Marketing Ad- 
ministration to study changes in de- 
mand affecting the marketing of farm 
produets. . . $1,200 from the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, Columbus, Ohio, 
to develop better methods of estimating 
breeding value of dairy cattle and de 
termining relationship between type 
classifieation and production records. 

; $1,000 from the Research & 
Marketing Administration for basie 
investigations of subjective tests for 
quality. . . . $1,000 from the American 
Potash Institute, Ine., Washington, 
D.C. for study of the availability of 
potassium in high-lime soils. . . $1,000 
from the Popeorn Processors Associa 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., to support re 
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search in popcorn improvement. 
$600 from the Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee to study methods 
of fertilizer application on farm crops. 

. $500 from Northrup King & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to encourage fun- 
damental research in vegetable crops. 

. $300 from the Tennessee Corpo- 
ration Research Laboratories, College 
Park, Ga., for study of use of fungi- 
cides in eontrol of leaf blight and fruit 
diseases of tomatoes and potatoes. . 
$250 from the Iowa Milk Driers Asso 
ciation, Ames, to determine the place of 
dried milk in poultry rations. 


Bread Standards Hearings 
Create More Controversy 


Fundamental policy difficulties now 
beset the bread standards hearings of 
Food & Drug Administration. These 
are regarded as serious enough to raise 
the question whether an entirely new 
approach is going to be necessary in 
standards drafting in order to avoid 
a complete breakdown of this program 
of quality control and eonsumer pro 
tection. 

Early this vear it appeared to most 
observers that the drafting of a 
standard of identity for bread, though 
complex, was merely a question of tak 
ing testimony and analyzing dietetic 
and teehnieal questions of the usual 
sort. Proceedings during the last two 
or three months have made it evident 
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that more than this is involved. The 
question now in the minds of those 
involved is whether any standard for 
bread can possibly be formulated under 
the present proceeding without first 
facing two or three new issues. Actu- 
ally, it is now regarded as debatable 
whether any standards of identity for 
such foods can be formulated without 
making them standards of minimum 
permissable quality. 

This complication has arisen in the 
controversy over the suitability of cer- 
tain chemical additives widely used by 
bakers under various names as bread 
softeners, anti-staling agents, emulsi- 
fiers, and other descriptive names, 
which imply real or claimed advant- 
ages. The three issues which have 
arisen may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Are these chemicals safe—that is, 
are they free from any toxicity, either 
acute or cumulative? 

2. Does the use of these materials 
cause consumer deception through a 
false appearance of “freshness”? 

3. Does the use permit an economic 
cheat? 

There are various types of materials 
offered for one or more of the purposes 
implied by the names or descriptions 
used. The question of safety of use 
has been very critically considered at 
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Moves Up at Armour 


Victor Conquest, Director, Chemical Re- 
search & Development Department, Armour 
and Company, has been given charge of all 
scientific research and development activi- 
ties of all divisions of the company includ- 
ing Armour Fertilizer Works, Armour 
Leather Co., and all domestic and foreign 
subsidiaries and affiliates. This expansion 
in scope of department activities is a funda- 
mental change in company organization. In 
his new capacity, Mr. Conquest will report 
directly to the company president, F. W. 
Specht, and will have a larger part in com- 
pany planning and policies. 

JUNE, 
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“He’s Really Fightin’ — get the net!” 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 








lf 


The 


is of 


iron 








yours happens to be 
mineral enrichment... investigate 
VICTOR PHOSPHATES 


mineral enrichment of food beverages and other food products is an important 


selling factor—therefore the selection of the proper type of enrichment materials 


utmost importance. Victor dicalcium phosphate is one of the best known sources 


of calcium and phosphorus. It is widely used because it is easy to add and does not 
affect the taste, odor, color, or physical condition of the original product. 
When iron enrichment is desired, the selection of another Victor product, sodium 


pyrophosphate, has an advantage because it is a unique form of iron which is 


compatible with fats and oils and will not induce rancidity. 

Victor chemists will be glad to assist you in selecting the proper phosphate for 
enrichment of your product. 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS «+ 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


____ Investigate Now! 


MAIL THIS 


COUPON TODAY! 


Victor Chemical Works 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 





Gentlemen: 
We are interested in mineral enrichment of the following product. 
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WOVEN WIRE 
BELTS 


MOVE 





Production Up 


a 


Handling Costs 


Cambridge Balanced Belts give 


fast continuous handling of 
spinach through washing, sort- 
ing, blanching. Open mesh per- 
mits free drainage and rinsing. 
Combining motion and processing, 
Cambridge Woven Wire Conveyor 
Belts offer these solutions to ma- 
terials handling problems. 
Fast continuous production—im- 
proved, more uniform products— 
work area savings—reduced ac- 
cidents from manual handling— 
PLUS reduced handling costs by 
freeing manual labor for other jobs. 


Cambridge belts can be fabricated 
from any metal or alloy—-to the 
mesh or weave that suits your 
requirements best. 

FREE BOOK! “Woven Wire Conveyor Belts 
for Industrial Applica- 
tions.’’ 56 pages, illustrat- 
ed. Describes Cambridge 
Belt construction and use. 
Write today for your free 
copy...or call the Cam- 
bridge office nearest you. | 





Cambridge 
WIRE CLOTH CO. 


Department Q + Cambridge 6, Md. 
BOSTON - NEW YORK + BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + HOUSTON 
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New Florida Plant 


Described as an $1,000,000 
freezing and canning plant, this new proc- 
essing outlet for Florida fruits and vege- 


ultramodern 


tables was recently opened at Uleta, 12 





miles north of Miami. Built under the 
aegis of Mar-Ena Food Products Co., Hol- 
lywood, Fla., the plant was incorporated 
under the name Avena Foods, Inc. Produc- 
tion is 3,000,000 lb. of frozen food and 12,- 
000,000 cans of fruits and vegetables. 





the hearings, with testimony from sev- 
eral highly skilled toxicologists. 

Both acute toxicity tests and long 
feeding been carried out 
carefully and reported in detail. It 
appears that Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration is satisfied that there is no 
publie health hazard in the use of these 
materials. If that were the oniy ques- 
tion that had been raised there would 
be no point in fretting about policies. 
But from this scientifie point the con- 
troversy has ranged an-l raged into 
several new areas. 

Some marketers of these additives 
claim that the bread stays fresh much 
longer when they are used. This has 
raised the question in the official mind 
as to what the housewife expects when 
she buys a loaf of “fresh” bread. Some 
housewives merely squeeze several 
loaves and think the softest one has 
been most recently baked. A certain 
measure of deception may therefore be 
involved in the use of chemicals that 
are definitely softeners. But this 
factor may be no more serious, some 
have demonstrated, than merely the 
slicing of bread. The “bread squeezer,” 
they say, ceased to get any useful result 
from the when sliced bread 
came into fashion. The additional un- 
certainty from use of softeners, there- 
fore, should hardly be considered a 
signifieant deception. At least that is 
the argument of additive proponents. 


tests have 


squeeze 


USDA Grade Standards 


Quite a number of commodities have 
been covered by recent grade standards 
actions of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Among the most important 
are frozen strawberries, dried figs, po- 
tatoes, and canned red sour (tart) 
pitted cherries. 

Frozen strawberries are now covered 
by the fourth amendment to the grade 
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standards, effective May 1, superseding 
the third edition, effective since May 
17, 1948. Principal changes in the 
revised standards are relaxed tolerances 
for short stems, and incorporation of 
grades of frozen strawberries for man- 
ufacturing. Federal inspection certifi- 
cates covering frozen strawberries un- 
der the grades for manufacturing 
describe the various factors of quality, 
rather than scoring the berries on a 
numerical system as is done for fro- 
zen strawberries not for manufactur- 
ing. The current revision was pub- 
lished on page 1507, Federal Register, 
April 2. 


Revise Dried Figs 


Dried fig grade standards are in 
process of revision in accordance with 
the proposals on page 1795, Federal 
Register, April 14. Principal changes 
in the grade standards are incorpor- 
ation of grades of dried figs for man- 
ufacturing purposes, clarification of 
some of the terms defined in the origi- 
nal standards, deletion of some of the 
tolerances which had oceasioned diffi- 
culty in operation of the first standard, 
and inelusion of new tables giving de- 
tailed allowances for defeets of the 
various styles of dried figs. These 
tables were designed to simplify the 
use of the grade standards by indus- 
try. Further use of this type of pre- 
sentation is planned if the reaction to 
PMA is favorable. 

Potatoes are now covered by revised 
U. S. standards effective June 1, as 
published on page 1955, Federal Regis- 
ter, April 22. (The principal changes 
were outlined in Foop InpustRIEs, 
April, page 150.) 

Canned red sour (tart) pitted cher- 
ries are to be covered by the fifth re- 
vision of the USDA grade standards 
for this product, in time for the 1949 
pack. Proposed changes were printed 
1949 
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on page 2068, Federal Register, April, 
27, and comments were requested by 
May 27. Principal changes clarified 
the section “Absence of Defects.” 

Frozen red sour (tart) pitted cher- 
ries were also to be covered by a re- 
vised standard scheduled to appear 
in an early May issue of the Federal 
Register. The effective date for this 
revision was also expected to be prior 
to the 1949 pack. 

Frozen concentrated orange juice 
final order was also expected in early 
May. This was a new standard (See 
Foop Inpusrrigs, April, page 150), 
covering only the usual three-to-one 
concentration of juice with nothing 
added. 

Canned citrus juices, first proposed 
last fall, was scheduled for further 
criticism by industry. Prineipal diffi- 
culty in issuing a first standard was 
to reconcile various Brix-acid ratios, 
which are experienced in various parts 
of the country with different types of 
fruit. 


F&DA Food Standards 


Food & Drug Administration’s recent 
activities in the field of food standards 
include the following final order: 

Canned potatoes may now inelude 
“purified ecaleium chloride, calcium 
sulphate, calcium citrate, monocaleium 
phosphate, or any mixture of two or 
more such e¢aleium salts, in a quantity 
reasonably necessary to firm the pota- 
toes, but in no case in a quantity such 
that the ealeium contained in any such 

(Industry News Continued) 
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Pilot Evaporator 


Food technology studies got a boost at 
Illinois Institute of Technology when this 
pilot model evaporator was set up to pro- 
duce concentrated foods and juices at low 
temperatures. Senior Harry Clew watches 
the operation. 
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In Scheherazade's 
tale of Ali Baba, 
giant olive-oil jars 
delivered the 40 
thieves safe and 
sound — providing 
perfect protection. 


Today - Your Products Are 
elivered Safe and Sound 


when you ship them to your customers in 
INLAND STEEL 
CONTAINERS 


The products you make so carefully 
deserve the finest protection in ship- 
ment: Inland Steel Containers. 

Everything from the thinnest liquids 
to semi-solids is absolutely safe in trans- 
it. Strength, color, quality, and purity 
are unimpaired. Your customers receive 
- measure and full quality. 

The complete Inland line offers you 
just the steel shipping container you 
need. Tested linings safeguard products 
that require special protection. 

Select your drum or pail from our 
standard line, or submit special prob- 
lems to our laboratory experts. 






Inland Sieel Containers — Sturdy, leakproof; 
in capacities from 3 to 55 gallons, with out- 
standing structural and design features for 
added strength. Available with your own 
trademark lithographed in full color. 


INLAND STEEL CONTAINER CO. 


6532 South Menard Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Plants at: 
JERSEY CITY @ 


Conlatner Specialists 


CHICAGO °@ NEW ORLEANS 


It's better to ship in steel! 
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No Error! 


Simply place an ATI Cook-Chex 
retort tag on each basket 
before cooking. When tag turns 
green, you know the food is 
fully cooked. 


No Worry! 


ATI Cook-Chex retort tags are 
unfailingly accurate. They 
guarantee you against human 
error. They safeguard consumer 
good-will and company profits. 


No Lo 


ATI Cook-Chex prevent waste 
or spoilage, and they cost so 
little. Less than 1/50¢ per case. 





THESE LEADING RETORT CANNERS 
USE ATI COOK-CHEX: 
Burnham & 


Morrill Co. 
California Packing 


Grocery Store 
Products Co. 

Hunt Foods, Inc. 

Illinois Canning Co. 

LaChoy Food 
Products 

S. E. Mighton Co. 

Matmor Canning 


Corp. 
College Inn Food 
Products Co. 
The Columbia 
Conserve Co. 
Concord Foods, Inc. 
Elkhorn Canning o. 
Co. Nu-Trishus 
D. E. Foote & Co. Products Corp. 
Gerber's Baby Riviera Packing Co. 
Foods Sun Harbor 
Gorton-Pew Packing Co. 
FisheriesCo.,Ltd. Sylmar Packing Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


ASEPTIC—THERMO INDICATOR CO. 
5000 W. JEFFERSON BLVD., DEPT. 3444 
LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF. 
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Central Prepackaging 


S. W. Kagen Co., Jersey City meat proc- 
essors has begun prepackaging of meats at 
its central warehouse. Fresh meat cuts and 





dressed chickene are cellophane  over- 
wrapped in an air-conditioned room. A 
ceiling iron is seen here being used to 
make an airtight package. (Photo—Cour- 
tesy Sylvania Div., Amer. Viscose Corp.) 





calcium salt or mixture is more than 
0.051 percent of the weight of the 
finished food”—if the tentative order 
appearing on page 1769 of the April 
13 Federal Register is confirmed with- 
out change. 

No exceptions to this tentative order 
were filed within the provided period. 
An early effective date was expected 
because F&DA officially recognized in 
the tentative order that “the season 
for canning potatoes begins in some of 
the important canning areas in the 
latter part of May. 

“During the 1948 packing season,” 
stated F&DA “it was observed in Ten- 
nessee that the need for added caleium 
salts for firming potatoes was greater 
at the start of the canning season than 
it was later in the season.” 

Also announced were the following 
tentative orders: 

Cheeses were covered by a lengthy 
tentative order beginning on page 1960 
of the April 22 Federal Register. Ap- 
proximately 16 pages were required to 
outline the 182 findings of fact in the 
record of that hearing, and an addi- 
tional 16 pages were required to print 
the tentative orders for approximately 
50 different cheeses. July 21 was the 
date by which written exceptions to the 
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tentative order may be filed with Food 
& Drug Administration. 

Salad dressings, frozen fruit, and 
canned corn tentative orders are now 
awaited from F&DA. The two former 
subjects were covered in hearings many 
months ago. The latter, canned corn, 
was the subject of a hearing that ad- 
journed early in April. 


Whole Kernel Corn 


Standards of identity, quality, and 
fill of container will be covered. There 
is some possibility, however, that a 
standard of fill for canned whole kernel 
corn will not be issued until after 
further data are obtained on the 1949 
pack. Officially, the record was closed, 
but if additional data are offered next 
fall, it is possible that the Adminis- 
trator will accept them if a final order 
has not already been issued. A re- 
opened hearing for that purpose might 
be necessary. 

Bread meanwhile continues to be the 
subject of extended testimony in regard 
to various optional ingredients. Com- 
paratively little progress was made in 
this hearing since our report last 
month. (See also the bread standards 
story in this issue, page 114.) 

Informal hearings will be held, June 
1949 
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28, on standards of identity and quality 
for frozen asparagus and frozen peas 
and on quality for canned asparagus. 


Bone Char Study Report 
Soon To Be Released 


The National Bureau of Standards 
expects to release a full report shortly 
of the technieal sessions on bone char 
research held last January. Fourteen 
formal papers and the substance of the 
discussions dealt with “bone char kilns, 
test procedures, filtration operations, 
and basic research on the properties of 
bone char.” 

Approximately 9,000,000,000 Ib. of 
raw sugar are refined annually in the 
U. S. with the use of approximately 
half of this weight of bone char. The 
magnitude of this operation indicates 
the importance of developing efficient 
methods by which the char ean be 
reused. For several years this problem 
has been the subject of fundamental 
investigation at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, under a project sponsored by 
sugar refiners and char mannfacturers 
of the U. S. and other countries. 
Among the important factors being in- 
vestigated is economy in heat utiliza 
tion in the process of reactivation of 
the char. 

The complete report will be an 
nounced by the Bureau as soon as it is 
ready for distribution, probably some- 
time in mid-Summer. Arrangements 
for sale of the document will be made 
known at that time. 


Can Company Makes Grant 
To Study Tomato Juice 


The George Washington Carver 
Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, has 
received from Continental Can Co. a 
grant of $2,000 for a period of one 
year to support a study of the morpho- 
logieal and biochemical characteristies 
of organisms causing flat-sour spoilage 
in tomato juice. Serious losses from 
this cause oceur to packers of tomato 
juice from time to time. 

Although many organisms have been 
isolated from such spoilage, there has 
not been published any significant 
study of the morphological and bio- 
chemical properties of these organisms 
since the original findings of Berry in 
1932. 

It is believed that a study of this 
type will provide fundamental in- 
formation of value in the attack upon 
the flat-sour tomato juice problem. 


Milling Scholarship 


A four-year $1,000 scholarship, to 
be awarded annually to a freshman in 


the industrial milling department at 
(Industry News Continued) 
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STAINLESS STEEL-BELT CONVEYORS 


can cut meat-handling costs 





Sandvik Designs and Builds Com- 
plete Units to Fit Specific Require- 
ments of Meat or Fish Packing, 
= Bacon Slicing, Boning Hams and 
- other Operations. 












SANDVIK stainless belt, meat 
conveyor with stainless steel 
work table adjacent. The work 
table has a range of adjust- 
ment from six inches below the 
belt up to belt level. 
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MONARCH 


CORROSION 
RESISTANT 
NOZZLES 


Fig. F-80 


STAINLESS STEEL: 


Available in capacities from 
.57 G.P.H. Fig. F-80 style illus- 
trated, to 104 G.P.M. (Fig. 
B-8-A style). 

“Hollow” cone, “Solid” cone, 
and “Flat” sprays furnished in 
pipe sizes and capacities to suit 
practically any problem where 
corrosive liquids are sprayed. 


STONEWARE: 


Monarch Fig. 6020 and Fig. 
6040 stoneware sprays have re- 
placed most other types of 
nozzles used in acid chamber 
plants throughout the world. 
Last almost indefinitely in sul- 
fur gases and will not break or 
crack from temperature changes. 


HARD RUBBER: 


Patented Fig. B-27 nozzle is of 
the “non-clog” type, i.e, it con- 
tains no internal vanes, slots, or 
deflectors which might facilitate 
clogging. Available 4” to 1” 
pipe. Small sizes produce a very 
fine, soft, wide angle hollow cone 
spray, even at low pressures. 
Fig. H-407 “flat” spray produces 
a relatively fine even sheet of 
liquid. 


Write for 
Catalogs GA and 6C 


MONARCH MFG. WKS, INC. 


2517 E. ONTARIO ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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Final Farm Production Goals for 1949, as set by the Department of Agriculture 


fore sb ican atastela ka awe tehen oe be's kinihas »< a 
rghums, Fy mony SR iyactc sion ss 9 bees ° 
eans, for bea ahead aly Woloce 

— picked ‘and threshed.. . R ne 

Sugar cane, excl. sirup bee 

Sugar beets......... Sales a ark 

Potatoes, Irish....... 

Sweet potatoes.... 

Beans, dry a. . : 

Peas, dry edible. . 

Truck crops: 

For processing...............++: 

Fresh market. act on ary 
Oats... es 
Barley 








Flaxseed...... 


Livestock and seoeniet 
Produc 
Milk production on farms, mil. “4 A Coa 
Hens «& pullets on farms, Jan. 1, thous. head |... 
Chickens raised on farms, thous. head 
Turkeys raised on farms, thous. head... .. 


Sows to farrow, spring, thous. head... . 
Catile and calf slaughter, thous. head. . 


Stock sheep and lambs on farms end of year, thous. head. . 








Planted Acres (Thousands) Percent 
1949 Goal 
1949 1948 Is of 1948 
Goals Actual luction 
85,900 86,196 100 
13,704 13,703 100 
10,273 10,311 100 
2,629 3,214 82 
328 328 - 
800 800 
1,938 2,127 91 
516 115 
1,800 1,971 9 
3 309 113 
1,721 101 
1,743 100 
44,750 100 
13,500 102 
71,850 91 
3,022 52 
1,600 91 
2,478 118 
120 ,000 115,511 104 
425,000 426,465 100 
700 ,000 635,036 110 
35,100 31,950 110 
9,490 7,967 119 
32,000 34,522 93 
30,500 27,818 110 








Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan., beginning in September 1949, is 
being given by Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills. It will pay $250 a year so long 
as the winner maintains high scho- 
lastie standards and participates in 
extra-curricular activities. 

All prospective freshmen milling 
students who are U. S. citizens are 
eligible to compete for the award. 


To Study Ingredients 


Dr. Franklin C. Bing, scientifie di- 
rector, American Institute of Baking, 
was recently appointed chairman of 
an American Publie Health Association 
committee to study substances intro 
dueed in the production of foods and 
to make recommendations of actions 
to be taken to protect the health of con- 
sumers. 

The committee will study problems 
involved in the use of insecticides and 
rodenticides and in the introduction of 
functional ingredients of processed 
foods from the viewpoint of public 
health. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Rule Out “Artificial” 
For MSG Labeling 


Monosodium glutamate may be used 
in suitable quantities in meat products 
and all other foods without labeling the 
products “artificially flavored.” This 
modification of labeling has been auth- 
orized both by Food & Drug Admin- 
istration and by Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

It is, of course, expected that the 
presence of this savoring salt will be 
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declared among the ingredients on the 
label as usual. 

Formerly, there were a number of 
meat products, soups, and other foods, 
which had to be marked “artificially 
flavored” when containing this mate- 
rial. The old theory was that use of 
this agént might result in deception 
as in the case of synthetic flavors. 
Careful investigations which have been 
conducted for producers of glutamate, 
have disclosed that it merely stimulates 
the taste nerves. The enhancement of 
flavor natural to the foods contributes 
to palatability. 

Permission to take advantage of 
these properties without the derogatory 
word “artificial” previously used was 
granted on April 19, by Food & Drug 
Administration and on April 22 in a 
memorandum to the meat inspectors of 
BAI. 


Latest Price ‘Decision’ 
Compounds Confusion 


Food processors have been waiting 
for months for the Supreme Court to 
hand down its decision on the Rigid 
Steel Conduit case. That’s the case 
that was supposed to give the Court 
a chance to clarify the confusion it 
generated when it struck down basing 
point pricing in its Cement Institute 
decision a year ago. 

But now that the Supreme Court 
has acted, the situation has become 
more confused rather than clarified. 
Reason: The Court split 4-to-4, and 
handed down no decision and no opin- 
ions. 

This leaves standing the lower court 
decision. It held that, under the Ce- 
ment Institute decision, the use of bas- 
ing point pricing system by the con- 
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duit makers was an illegal conspiracy 
that resulted in price fixing. 

But more important, this lower court 
also ruled that a businessman who uses 
a basing point or delivered pricing sys- 
tem that produces identical delivered 
prices—with the knowledge that his 
competitors do likewise—is guilty of 
restraint of trade, under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 


Hard to Prove Conspiracy 


This is the point FTC wanted to 
establish. Its theory is this: It is 
tough proving an out-and-out con- 
spiracy charge in delivered pricing 
cases, as it did in the Cement case. It 
takes thousands upon thousands of 
pages of evidence, records, ete., to 
prove that a conspiracy exists despite 
the absence of face-to-face price-fixing 
meetings around a table. 

So, in the Rigid Steel Conduit ease, 
FTC asked the court to make it illegal 
for a seller to use a basing point sys- 
tem when he and his competitors all 
knowingly use the same system. 

The let-down of the Supreme Court's 
“no decision” again puts the spurs to 
Congressional action. It now makes 
virtually certain Congressional ap- 
proval of the Democrats’ proposal for 
a temporary “moratorium” on new de- 
livered pricing cases in which there is 
no element of conspiracy. 

And it also puts more steam behind 
the demand for permanent Congres- 
sional action that would tell business- 
men what is legal and what is not, in 
the field of delivered pricing. 

(Industry News Continued) 








Wide World 


Brokers Birthday Cake 


Members of the National Food Brokers 
were not too sure that their tenth anniver- 
sary cake would attract all the attention it 
deserved, so they got United Air Lines to 
supply a plane and a pilot for this picture. 
Bakers will be interested in the results 
obtained here with only a knife and an 
empty bowl. 
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Cc 
Picturesque, indeed, is the Hot 
Tamale Man with his hot tamales 
wrapped in real corn husks. But 
when tamales are produced by the 





Comic buttons and various other small fry 
allure enclosed with cereal and confections 
boost sales enormously. Heat sealed packets 
made from a special Rhinelander paper sep- 
arate these coveted little premiums from 
the products they so effectively sell. 


*Glassine 
and Greaseproof 
the functional 
papers that 
do so many 


tough jobs f 
i ! 
well. He ), 


IN THE LAND O° LAKES 
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& — PAPERS |('l mode peckaging 


millions, the corn husk must bow to 
a cheaper, more dependable wrap 
... Such as a fine Rhinelander paper 
made for this purpose. 





Now these clever food processors not only 
package you a cake ready to bake but also a 
perfect frosting. They take the exertion and 
guesswork out of the procedure. And Rhine- 
lander G&G* Task Papers take the guess- 
work out of the packaging! 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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processing operations, you will be 
interested in the complete story 


thabar 


SYSTEM 


Ke 


and how it eliminates high-humid- 
ity hazards in product quality con- 
trol, and production. 


Proved ... Again and Again in over 
300 installations in the processing 
industries. 


RETURN THIS COUPON 


(J Send booklets on Industrial and Comfort Humidity 
Conditioning 
(D0 Hove Kathabar Humidity Engineer call. No obligation. 


NAME.....sscceee oc ccveccccevecccceececcceeses oe 
BHILE 5 6 sin 36.002 ose vies ois occ ccecccccccccceccccese 
COMPANY . . scccciscccveseoveecs coccee eocccccvcces 
ADDRESS o.oo sc ctevcccccvcscceecccwrsesccereseces 
CITY ... .ccccccces occccccecs STATE. ...cee0 coeee 
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iF you are doing these or similar mp 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION + TOLEDO, OHIO 






A PARTIAL LIST : 


OF KATHABAR APPLICATIONS 


CHEMICAL 

Photographic Film Processing 
and Storage 

Match Drying + Stencil Drying 

Sensitized Paper Mfgr 

Drug & Pharmaceutical Mfgr. 

Gelatin Capsule Processing 

Glue Drying + Shellac Drying 

Chemical Processing 

Processing of Sodium 

Vitamin Mfgr. 

Gunpowder Processing 

Processing Plastics 

Rocket Powder Processing 

MANUFACTURING 

General - Ceramics Drying 

Storage of Highly Finished Metal 
Parts (Corrosion Preventing) 

Compressed Air Drying 

Covered Cable Drying 

METALS INDUSTRY 

Powdered Metals Processing 

Cupola Dry Blast (Foundry) 

Safety Glass Manufacturing 

Magnesium Castings Production 

Aluminumizing Process 

FOOD 

Drying of Icings—Bakery 

Candy Making + Fish Drying 

Bean Sprout Cultivation 

Vegetable Dehydration 

Processing Powdered Coffee 

Cranberry Dehydration 

Milk Drying 

Spaghetti Mfgr. 

LEATHER 

Shoe Drying 

PRINTING AND PAPER 

Cellophane Printing 

Color Lithography & Printing 

Paper Making 

TEXTILE 

Rayon Storage 

Nylon Hosiery Knitting 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cargo Ship Dehumidification 

LABORATORIES & TEST ROOMS 

Paper Testing - Metals Laboratory 

Rubber Testing Laboratory 

University Laboratory 

COMFORT AIR CONDITIONING 

Auditoriums + Hospital Rooms 

Department Stores + Hotels 

Restaurants + Cafeterias 

Drafting Rooms + Office Buildings 

Banks + Dental Laboratories 


~ 
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Keeps It Frozen 


Here is a lightweight, low cost, throw- 
away frozen food container that will hold 
its contents safely up to 24 hours. De- 
veloped by a Cleveland shrimp packer, it 
utilizes Fiberglas insulation, which is 
placed over an inner carton, as seen here. 
An outer carton is then slipped over the 
Fiberglas and the frozen food is ready for 
shipment. 





Corn Products Dubious 
Over Market Outlook 


Although Corn Produets Retining Co. 
has just completed an ultra-modern 
wet milling plant, at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., to manufacture starch, oil and 
dextrose from sorghum grains, the 
inanagement has not been happy over 
the outlook for markets. 

John R. Rhamstine, vice-president, 
diseussed the situation last month with 
the Nueces County Navigation Com- 
mission, under whose direction a barge 
canal extension to the plant was com- 
pleted late in March. Corn Products 
had planned to erect a dock on the 
canal at the plant. 

Mr. Rhamstine said, “We undertook 
construetion of the new plant to pro- 
duce starches for export and dextrose 
sugar to supply the U.S. West Coast. 
At that time (October 1946), it ap- 
peared that the demand for stareh for 
export would require the capacity of 
the proposed new plant, or about 
50,000 tons a year. Most of this starch 
was to be shipped to England. Since 
that time, lack of dollar exchange has 
brought England to discontinue pur- 
chase of starch in this country, and 
many other foreign countries find them- 
selves in the same exchange situation. 

“Until these former customer coun- 
tries obtain more dollar credit, we can- 
not expect much export business. This 
is a condition that could change for 
the better suddenly, or continue on the 
present basis, or possibly get worse 

(Industry News Continued) 
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WITHOur BACK-PLAasteR 


AiR POCKET INSULATIO, 
N 
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Does it pay to back-plaster? 


To the eye, a wall against which you're going 
to erect insulation may look smooth enough. 
Why go to extra trouble and expense to cover 
it with back-plaster first? 

Run a straightedge over the surface of that 
wall, and you'll quickly discover the reason. 
Hollows and high spots will show up, leaving 
“pockets” through which you can see light. 

If you lay up corkboard against the wall 
as it is, two things can happen: (1) the hot 
asphalt will adhere only to the high spots, so 
the bond between insulation and wall will be 
weakened: (2) vapor from outside will even- 
tually collect in these pockets. If tempera- 
tures are low, the vapor will freeze, bulge out 
the insulation, and destroy its efficiency. 

These aren’t theories. They are facts ob- 


served by Armstrong’s engineers during the 
more than 40 years Armstrong has been 
handling low-temperature insulation work. 
Like every other Armstrong specification, 
back-plaster is based on broad experience as 
well as good engineering practice. 

When you have a low-temperature insula- 
tion job coming up, talk it over with an Arm- 
strong engineer. He’s near by, in one of Arm- 
strong’s district offices. A phone call will reach 
him. And when you entrust your insulation 
work to Armstrong’s Contract Service, you'll 
get good materials and fine workmanship as 
well as sound engineering advice. 

For full details, write today to ,~<@> 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4206 Con- @® 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. \S 


ARMSTRON G’S INDUSTRIAL INSULATION 


Complete Contract Service 
For All Temperatures 


see if 
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before improving. All of this adds up 

Is you rs re | problem of decision on dock construction.” 
: He added that there should be no 
change in the company’s original 

B ULK Mi \ El “ NES sugar shipments to the West Coast. 

The Corn Produets plant is the first 
? wet milling installation designed to 
r) process sorghum grains. It was built 
the availability of natural gas and the 
growing in that vicinity of a dwarf 
variety of grain suitable for combine 


to uncertainty for us and led to our 
thoughts on the volume of dextrose 
at Corpus Christi largely because of 
harvesting. 


See Imports From Europe 
As Next ECA Problem 


With production in the Marshall 
Plan countries rolling ahead of seched- 
ule, ECA’s Paul Hoffman sees that his 
next big problem is how to help the 
Europeans earn more dollars for them- 
selves, once the U. S. stops giving them 
dollars through ECA to offset their 
present unfavorable balance of trade. 

Hoffman’s answer: Cut through the 
red tape of exporting to the U. S., and 
show the Europeans how to sell more 
of their goods—ineluding more food 
products—in the American market. 

Here are some of the food products 
that will be emphasized: Wines and 
cheese from France; olive oil and 
olives from Greece and Italy; butter, 
cheese and dairy specialties from Den- 
mark; beer from Germany; canned 
puddings from England; sardines, 

(Industry News Continued) 






















conveying in process from bins, silos, 
ship holds or in and out of railway cars... 
whatever the job, as long as it’s handling bulk 
materials, you can benefit from Sprout-Wal- 
dron experience and ingenuity. 
Whether your materials be light or heavy, 
dense or bulky, fragile or abrasive, coarse 
or fine—whether your runs are short or 
long, horizontal or vertical, consult Sprout- 
Waldron. 

Our facilities embrace a wide range of 
types and sizes in bucket elevators, belt 
conveyors, and screw conveyors. There’s 

PNEU-VAC, too—a modern and truly 

remarkable means of conveying many 

materials via air. 
z . For prompt consideration of your re- 


; “y? SS quirements, write 
/ SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 
/ 35 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. 
| GH 
iI 
\ Fish-Crate Liner 


“, ! \ 
SPRAY An aluminum liner that can be easily re- 
| YMOMAQA moved from the wooden fish crate has been 





British Combine 


designed in England, by C. W. Saunders. 


ANN x Larsen Easy to clean, the liners are now being 
used by the Hull Merchants’ Amalgamated 


ater ree eee ER Box Co., Ltd., and are recommended by 


a the United Nations committee. 





‘MUNCY 
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Here's why we issue "Protective Performance Guar- 
antees” with Buflovak Low Temperature Evaporators. 
We know their quality ... and we know they protect 
the quality of the most delicate materials! 


Thus, you get safe treatment for many Food or Chem- 
ical products. 


Buflovak’s Low Temperature Evaporator operates at 
extremely low temperatures and pressures. Day after 
day you are assured dependable operations, with 
long operating periods. Automatic controls simplifiy 
operation, save labor, and give uniform results, even 
to the density of the product. 


Buflovak Equipment always gives high product quality 
at low production cost. 


Write today for full information on these Low Tem- 
perature Evaporators or Buflovak Equipment for proc- 
essing Chemicals and Foods, DRYERS, SOLVENT 
RECOVERY and PROCESSING EQUIPMENT. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT 
Diadsian of Slau-RKuor Ca. 
1551 FILLMORE AVE, BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 
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FOR TEMPERATURE INDICATION 


—— 


Model F-1 Ther- , 


mometer priced * 
from $22. Choice 


of Temperature 


Ranges. 


BATCH CAN 


TERI 


eee e DIVISION or 


DEPT. F, 22-24 WOOSTER ST. 


AIS 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT AND GAUGE DIVISION, DEPT. F-4 


Dependable temperature 
indication by Auto-Lite 
points the way to many 
savings in manufacturing 
and storage operations. It 
is sensible economy to 
have one of these low- 
priced accurate thermom- 
eters wherever temper- 
ature is an important 
factor. Write for folder 
describing the many types 
and styles of Auto-Lite 
Thermometers, dial sizes, 
temperature ranges and 
prices. 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
* CHICAGO + SARNIA, ONTARIO 


MEASURING 


PITCHER 


PERFORATED SPOON 


Terriss manufactures a com- 
plete line of Stainless Steel- 
ware for use in food and 
processing industries. Our 
special order department 
manufactures to your speci- 
fications. Send blue prints 
ferq i Also ilable 
are pails, measures, stirrers, 
funnels, jars, etc. 


Siphon Supply Co., Ine. 





DIPPER 


MANUFACTURERS SUPPLYING THE PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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herrings, fish oils and other fish prod- 
ucts from Norway and Iceland. 

While food imports from Europe 
have not made much of a dent in 
the postwar U. S. market, European 
manufacturers of other kinds of 
products have shown that they can 
sell successfully here. Small British 
cars have sold widely, Italian sewing 
machines are getting started, German 
toys and cameras have bright pros- 
pects. 

Tariffs as such are not a problem, as 
Hoffman sees the situation. Instead, 
he has enlisted the help of the State 
Department, the Treasury and the De- 
partment of Commerce to simplify the 
red tape that goes hand-in-hand with 
importing into the U.S. 

Treasury is drafting legislation to 
clarify customs rules so that Europeans 
can know in advance their landed costs. 
Commerce is asking Congress to set up 
more “foreign trade zones,” including 
one in the mid-West, perhaps Chicago. 
And plans are afoot to hold in the 
U. S. an annual international trade 
fair, similar to those held for hundreds 
of years in half a dozen European 
cities. 


Peanut Problems Discussed 
At Industry Meeting 


Interest in better quality peanuts 
and greater efforts to stimulate con- 
sumer demand featured the first na- 
tional peanut industry conference, in 
Washington. The conference, held in 
April, was sponsored by the National 
Peanut Council in conjunction with its 
annual convention. All segments of the 
industry, including growers, shellers 
and manufacturers attended the meet- 
ing. 

The Council adopted the completely 
rewritten NPC by-laws and decided to 
move its headquarters from Atlanta to 
Washington. 

It was generally agreed that the 
moisture tolerance of peanuts as re- 
ceived from growers should be some- 
where between 5 and 7 percent, al- 
though B. M. Birdsong, Suffolk, Va., 
stated that it should be 9.5 percent. 
It was decided to explore the moisture 
problem before taking action. M. E. 
Shell, speaking for the Southwestern 
Shellers Association, recommended that 
a bonus be paid growers for low- 
moisture content peanuts, and that a 
penalty be exacted when tolerance is 
exceeded. He said that his group was 
the first to ask for moisture limits. 

William K. Kuehn, Minneapolis, 
was elected chairman of the Council to 
succeed Ralph McMillan, who was 
named vice-president and chairman 

(Industry News Continued) 
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Don't put up with make-shift assemblies when it is so easy to get the 
RIGHT horsepower, the RIGHT shaft speed, the RIGHT construction 
features, the RIGHT mounting . . . all combined into one compact 
power package. 

Master. Motors are available in millions on millions of types and 
ratings (up to 150 HP) giving you.a selection you can get nowhere else. 
" This permits yoy to choose ¢ power drive tor each job that’s just right 


...@ power drive that will add greatly to the compactness, appearance,’ 


safety, and. economy of each of your:motor applications. 
See how the designer of this brick 


making machine has used two differ- you can 
ent Master units that are just right for 
his purpose . . . one, a motor with right angle worm gear unit, the 


other a motor with parallel shaft reduction unit and an electric brake 
for quick controlled. stopping. 

Select the RIGHT power drive from Master's broad line and you can 
increase the saleability of your motor-driven products . . . improve the 
economy and productivity of your plant equipment. That's the horse- 


sense way to use horsepower. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY °* DAYTON 1, OHIO 











always be right 
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The above pictured unit was considered and approved by the New 
York City Sanitary Department (with its rather strict requirements). 
It is now cooling 10 GPM of vegetable oil from 90° F. to 50° F. 
by means of Freon-12 boiling in the shell at a temperature of 40° F.; 
this is a cooling load of 8 tons refrigeration. Heads are swing- 
bolted for quick clean-out of tubes from either end. Tubes are 34” 
diameter, steel. 

We of DOWNINGTOWN are well prepared to design and build 
coolers of this nature .. . for other oils and other liquids, such as 
fruit juices, soups, extracts, etc. We will also build these coolers of 
Stainless Steel if the customer so desires. At present, our deliveries 
are good. 

DOWNINGTOWN coolers use either Ammonia or Freon-12, in the 
shell, to cool vegetable oil in the tubes. The tube side is usually 
carbon steel, with ordinary tubes being utilized. Head construction 
varies in accordance with local Sanitary Departments requirements. 

DOWNINGTOWN will fabricate these units to A.S.M.E. code, or 
to any other reasonable standards that may be required. 

Our Engineering Consultation is at your service to aid you in 
preparation of plans and specifications for definite jobs. 








DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 





DOWNINGTOWN IRON WORKS 
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of the finance committee. William F. 
Seals, Atlanta, was re-elected presi- 
dent. Vice-presidents re-elected in- 
eluded C. E. Johnson, Chicago, and 
J. D. Sargent, Granbury, Tex. C. L. 
Halladay, Chicago, was elected a vice- 
president to succeed H. G. Ritchey, 
Atlanta, district manager of Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. 


Peach Crop Hurt 


Availability of peaches in the South- 
east will be limited due to the heavy 
frosts whieh, in some sections, reduced 
the crop to approximately 30 percent. 
South Carolina, particularly the Pied- 
mont area, was hard hit. In Georgia, 
too, late frost killed many of the moun- 
tain varieties. Central Georgia is par- 
ticularly spotty on crop yield) with 
some orchards suffering 75 percent loss. 





Schedule of Events 


June 


1-30 Dairy Month 

5-16 National Confectioners’ Association, 
66th annual convention, and 23rd con 
feclionerv industries exposition, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

6- 8 Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
mid-year meeting, Cavalier Hotel, Vir 
ginia Beach, Va. 

6- 8 Ovster Institute of Amer 

convention, Chamberlain Hotel, Old 

Point Comfort, Va. 

American Association of Candy Tect 

nologists, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

24- National Pickle Packers Associa‘ion, 
mid-vear meeting, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago. 

27-28 National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn., 
5th annual onvention, Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


ica, annual 


11-14 Institute of Food Technologists, 9th 
annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, San 


Francisco. 


August 


15-19 International Dairy Federation and 
Swedish Dairy Industry, 12th Interna 
tional Dairy Congress, House of Parha 
ment and Concert Hall, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

15-19 American Oil Chemists Society, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, edible fats and oils 
short course, Urbana, III. 

17-Sept. 6 United Nations, scientific confer 
ence on the conservation and_ utiliza 
tion of resources—Aug. 18—Critical 
food shortages—Sept. 2—Development 
of fish resources processing—Lake Suc- 
cess, N y 

28-31 National Frozen Food Locker Assn., 
10th annual meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago 


~—End 
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Stainless Steel plays an im- 
portant part in this automatic 
fish filleting machine — the 
key equipment for the con- 
tinuous processing of cod, 
haddock, etc. It took nearly 
20 =years and cost almost 
$1.0 10.000 to perfect this ma- 
chine for whose development 
the Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Co. was last year given the 
first Award for Food Techno- 
logy Achievement. 


TAINLESS STEEL is a “natural” 


for continuous processing equipment 





@ Continuous processing offers the 
food plant operator an_ effective 
means of offsetting the constantly 
rising cost of labor and materials. 
Results already obtained in com- 
pletely mechanized and streamlined 
plants clearly indicate that con- 
tinuous processing not only ensures 
better quality control but materially 
lowers production costs. This is es- 
pecially true when Stainless Steel is 
used generously in the equipment 
and machinery—for Stainless has ex- 
actly what it takes to make con- 
tinuous processing really continuous. 
Because it cleans so quickly and 
easily . . . because it is so much 
stronger and tougher than other 
materials . . . because it offers su- 
perior corrosion resistance and safely 


withstands extremes of heat and 
cold, Stainless Steel reduces produc- 
tion line interruptions and shut- 
downs to the very minimum. 
Furthermore, because Stainless 
Steel is chemically inert in the pres- 
ence of practically all food products 
and adds no metallic flavor or con- 
tamination to whatever food is in 
process, its use in continuous pro- 
cessing lines makes it possible to 
switch from one food to another with 
perfect safety and with least delay. 


If you want the best results from 
continuous processing equipment 
make sure it is made of the finest 
Stainless Steel—U-S-S Stainless. For 
here is a complete family of per- 
fected, special-purpose steels that 
will meet almost any requirement of 
food plant service. Our engineers are 
specialists in its use and will gladly 
assist you in selecting the proper 
type to ensure the greatest benefits 
from its application. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





U*S*S STAINLESS STEEL 


TUBES - WIRE + SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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Design ingenuity and engineering skill are responsible for the 
swift pace of industry. And these are the very tools with which 
KOVEN has achieved the recognition of men in the food field by 
manufacturing individualized food equipment that creates more 
efficient, economical production. Our two vast plants can turn 
out exactly what you require to save money and time on any 
specific operation. Facilities include machine, welding, painting 
and galvanizing shops, all modern and completely equipped. 
X-ray inspection insures quality control. 

Among the many KOVEN products in all commercial and non 
corrosive metals: Stainless Steel; Aluminum Sheet Fabrication; 
Boxes, Tote, Waste Cans; Chemical Apparatus; Coils and Pipe 
Bands; Copper Sheet Fabrication; Galvanizing Work; Mixers, 
All Kinds; Monel Metal Fabricators; Pails, Special Heavy; Pans, 
All Types, All Metals; Sinks, Scullery and Factory; Tables, Gal- 
vanized or Monel; Tanks, All Types, All Metals; Kettles, All Types, 
All Metals. 


L. O. KOVEN & BRO., Inc. 
154 Ogden Ave., 


Jersey City 7, N. J. 


Jersey City, N. 5. Dover, N. J. 


KOVEN FOR INDIVIDUALIZED FOOD EQUIPMENT SINCE 188l 
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Changes in Food Supplies 





Production 


CREAMERY BUTTER production in March 
was estimated at 112,025,000 Ib., the 
highest March level since 1944. This 
was up 24 percent from Mareh 1948 
and was only a fraction under the 
five-year average for the month. The 
February-March advance, on a daily 
basis, is computed at 11 percent, com- 
pared with 5 percent a year ago, and 7 
percent for the five year average. 


AMERICAN CHEESE output for March, 
estimated at 71,275,000 Ib., was 20 per- 
cent above February, 21 percent more 
than March 1948, and 14 percent 
higher than the recent five year average 
for the month. On a daily basis, how- 
ever, the February-March advance was 
only 8 percent, compared with a 17- 
pereent gain a year ago, and a five- 
Year average upturn of 15 percent. 


ICE CREAM production was estimated 
at 42,085,000 gal., 7 percent under 
March 1948, but 19 percent more than 
the recent five-year average for the 
month. This was the smallest Mareh 
production since 1945. 


Materials 


PEPPER imports dropped to 29,400,000 
lb. in 1948, compared with 39,900,000 
Ib. imported in 1947, and a prewar 
average of over 53,000,000 Ib. Un- 
settled political conditions in Indo- 
nesia, Which supplied about 95 percent 
of the U. S. pepper imports before the 
war, make it uncertain when pepper 
production will return to its prewar 
level. 
TOMATOES for processing will cover 
401,490 acres, according to manufae- 
turers’ reported intentions. This is 
about 15 percent under acreage plans 
for a year ago, but only 4 percent less 
than actual plantings in 1948. 


BEETS for canning will be planted on 
16,500 acres, according to intentions. 
This is 30 percent greater than inten- 
tions a year ago, and is 19 percent 
more than the 13,870 acres planted last 
year. 


CABBAGE that kraut packers intend to 
contract for this year is 4 percent 
under the contract acreage in 1948, and 
13 percent less than the ten-year 
average. 


SNAP BEAN processors report inten- 
tions to plant 15 percent more acreage 
JUNE, 
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than was planted for canning and 
freezing last year. This would bring 
a harvest about equal to the ten-year 
average of approximately 180,000 tons. 


SWEET CORN processors apparently in- 
tend to reduce acreage by about 2 per- 
cent. Intended plantings should yield 
about 1,128,900 tons, compared with 
1948 production of 1,317,460 tons. 


CUCUMBERS will utilize 142,080 acres, 
which is 4.6 percent greater than re- 
ported intentions a year ago, and 4 
pereent more than actual plantings in 


1948. 


Storage 


FROZEN FISH AND SHELLFISH held in 
storage April 1, came to 83,632,069 Ib., 
an inerease over the 76,743,236 Ib. 
held on the same date a year ago. 


PUBLIC FREEZER SPACE was 64 percent 
oceupied on April 1, whieh is the low- 
est for the date since 1943, and repre- 
sents a 14-point decline from the five- 
year average. 


COOLER SPACE was 48 percent filled on 
April 1, comparing with 59 percent a 
year ago, and 67 percent for the five- 
year, April 1 average. 


Indexes 


The commodity index for foods, com- 
piled by the New York Journal of 
Commeree, stood at 182.6 for the week 
ending May 14, compared with 183.7 
for the previous week, 181.6 for April 
and 202.7 for May, 1948. 


Business WEEk’S index of business ae- 
tivity declined to 190.3 for the week 
ending May 7, which compares with 
191.0 for the previous week, 194.6 a 
month earlier, and 191.2 a vear earlier. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Total 
Awarded 
Pending May 1949 
thou- thou- thou- 
sands sands sands 
Bakery $743 $2,775 
Beverages 543 $544 7,943 
Canning and Preserv- 
ing ‘ 115 
Cold Storage it 1,677 
Confectionery 68 . 700 
Grain Mill Products... 1,438 865 4,164 
Ice, Manufactured is ait 
Meats and Meat Prod- 
ucts 2 1,200 110 6,726 
Milk Products 618 100 1,825 
Miscellaneous ; 70 2,200 8,050 
$4,680 $3,819 $33,975 
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Low Cost Fortifiers Help 
Meet Tougher Competition! 
NE added low cost nutritional 
fortifier can spark advertis- 

ing and sales... provide fresh 
appeals to consumers... put you 
far ahead of your competitors! 
One of our technical men will 
be pleased to consult with you. 
No obligation! Special Products 
Division, STANDARD BRANDS IN- 
CORPORATED, New York 22, N.Y. 
VITAMIN D PRODUCTS: Hy-Dee Irradiated 


Dry Yeast, Irradiated Dry Yeast Type 
700-H, Viosterol (Irradiated Ergosterol). 


NATURAL B-COMPLEX PRODUCTS: Pure Pri- 
mary Dry Yeast (brewers’ type), Bee-Flex 
Products, Yeast Extracts, Yeast Extract 
and Liver, Fortified Yeast with Iron. 


Fleischmann’s 


"First For Food Fortification" 











9 CASE HISTORY +: . | 


eee Co., nationally known 
food manufacturers, phoned Edlaw: 
Have Export Order for one million 
Cans Soup Mix—Deadline shipping 
date—Hot weather stopped our pack- 
aging line! 

Haye you air-conditioned plant? 
High speed filling equipment? Auto- 
matic can closing? Labeling ma- 
chine? Can you take over this order 
and deliver on 
time? Will costs 
be in line? 

All questions 
answered “yes”! 
Bulk material 
and supplies were 
started in — and 
finished cases 
were rolling out 
—on schedule— 
as promised! 












Contract 
Packaging 


AT PRE-DETERMINED 
cost 


88-61 76th AVENUE 
GLENDALE, L. L., N.Y 
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CP Boosters and 
complete refrig- 
eration equip- 
ment for foods, 
beverages. 2, 4 
and Gcylinder 
CP Ammonia 
Compressors. 





CP Stainless Steel 
Multi-Pass Plate 
Heat Exchanger. 
Can be used for 
heating or cool- 
ing milk and 
many other 
liquid products, 
orasaHig 

emperature 
Short Time Pas 
teurizer 








CP Stainiess Steel 
Pumps assure 
Sanitation stand- 
ards. Ideal for 
pumping a wide 
variety of liquid 
food products. 








CP Multi-Flo Ho- 
mogenizer with 
Single Service 
Valve does a bet- 
ter job of homo- 
enization with 
ess pressure and 
horsepower. 
Minimum clean- 
up time. 





CP Stainless Stee! 
Multi-Process 
Tanks are ideal 
for pasteurizing 
and mixing milk, 
cream, and other 
liquid food prod- 
ucts. Vaporor 
Film Heating. 





CP Stainless Stee! 
Fittings and Tub- 
ing available 
from warehouse 


stocks coast to 
coast. 


See Classified Directory 
for Phone. Number otf 
the nearest CP Branch 
listed below 


THE Creamery P 
MFG. COMPANY 
General and Export Offices 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


BRANCHES: Atlanta + Boston + Buffalo - 


Chicago + Dallas 
Kansas City,Mo. + Los Angeles + Minneapolis + 
Nashville + New York » Omaha + Philadelphia + 
Portiand, Ore. + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 
* St.Louis + Seattle + Toledo + Waterloo, la. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


Denver + Houston + 


OF CANADA, LTD. — TORONTO 
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What Washington Thinks 





By R. S. McBride, Washington, D. C. 


NEW FARM POLICY—-Adoption of 
guaranteed income arrangements for 
farmers, the popular meaning of the 
new farm policy proposed by Seere- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan, is a fine 
target for criticisms of the Adminis- 
tration. Complete acceptance soon by 
Congress would surprise everyone, in- 
cluding the Secretary. But it shows 
the trend in thinking of many mem- 
bers of the Administration. 


SPEEDY CHURNING—Enthusiastic 
claims are made for a rapid churning 
eyele of the Fritz process described 
in a report of Office of Technical 
Services. This eyele churns in half a 
second ‘‘instead of the 40 minutes re- 
quired in conventional equipment.’’ 
The butter has a structure different 
from that of ordinary butter, but with 
proper production precautions is high 
quality with good keeping character- 
istics and a very pleasing flavor, so 
foreign experience indicates. Most sig- 
nificant for the plant man is the ad- 
vantage claimed in low investment 
cost, low power and laber require- 
ment, and small space needed for high 
capacity equipment. 


WHEAT AGREEMENT—Very com- 
plete statistical support is given by 
the Department of Agriculture in ad- 
vocating Congressional approval for 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
Secretary Brannan reports that fail- 
ure of the previous Congress to ap- 
prove such a pact has mainly changed 
the range of prices guaranteed, 
slightly to the disadvantage of Ameri- 
can wheat growers. Favorable Con- 
gressional action is generally forecast 
about Washington. 


NEW LABELS—Food plant operat- 
ors using DDT compounds can expect 
to find new precautionary information 
on the packages soon. Inevitable are 
the restrictions on the use of this in- 
secticide anywhere that might pos- 
sibly result in even extremely small 
contamination of foodstuffs. Spray 
schedules, previously carefully 
planned, require reappraisal in view 
of the more rigorous supervision of 
insecticide use contemplated by Food 
& Drug Administration and Publie 
Health Service. 


IN THE ORIENT—China is a stra- 
tegie morass. Civilian and interna- 
tional fighting has been going on 
there almost continuously for 40 
years. Official Washington is terribly 
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disappointed, but not surprised, at 
the recent collapse of the Nationalist 
effort. The early military implica- 
tions are generally judged to be small 
as affecting United States activity. 
The result may be mainly a strength- 
ening of our defense program with the 
money that otherwise might have 
given some measure of aid to the 
Chinese people. Chinese relief with 
food or other materials has now 
necessarily become a negligible part 
of Uncle Sam’s Oriental activity. 


FOR ADVERTISING—Plant loca- 
tions are selected for a number of 
reasons. Of late, the publicity value 
of a location has been given more and 
more consideration. This has gone so 
far that in a recent government docu- 
ment discussing location for milk- 
products plants, one of the ten num- 
bered items was ‘‘advertising possi- 
bilities.’’ Factory superintendents 
and foremen must remember also that 
the condition of a plant as well as its 
location contributes to public reaction 
toward the company business. 


PLANT LOCATION—The complete 
list of ‘‘principal points to bear in 
mind in locating a milk-products 
plant’’ given by Uncle Sam’s experts 
is: (1) Ease of access from as many 
sides as possible; (2) value of prop- 
erty; (3) cost of getting milk to the 
plant; (4) proximity to distribution 
center; (5) advertising possibilities; 
(6) opportunity for retail-counter 
cash trade; (7) nearness to city water 
supply, sewage connections, and elee- 
trie power; (8) avoidance of heavy 
traffic surroundings; (9) good drain- 
age, and (10) pure air and clean sur- 
roundings. ~ 


SOCIAL SECURITY— Official Wash- 
ington is supposed to carry out some 
of President Truman’s pre-election 
promises by broadening Social Seeur- 
ity and providing some kind of im- 
proved public health and medical 
service. The clamor against ‘‘ 
ized medicine’’ is going to make the 
latter part of this program difficult of 
Congressional enactment. The groans 
of taxpayers are loud enough also to 
drown out many of the new Social 
Security proposals. Almost certain, 
is some increase next year in the de- 
ductions and the employers’ tax to 
pro: ‘de higher Social Security pay- 
ments. Also rather expected in Wash- 
ington is broadening of Social Seeur- 
ity somewhat. The food industry will 


social- 
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be most significantly affeeted should 
the area of Social Security taxation 
extend to some first processor plants 
now exempted as agricultural em- 
ployment. 


“‘X NUTRIENT’’ IDENTIFIED—A 
number of years ago, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry chemists identified a 
‘“‘Nutrient X,’’ which was essential 
for growth, development and normal 
living of certain experimental ani- 
mals. This material, then unknown 
as to chemical nature, is now identi- 
fied by the Bureau as vitamin By. 
Samples of crystalline B., available 
commercially, have been proved to 
have the same dietetic effects in rat 
feeding as Nutrient X. Most import- 
ant function appears to be the as- 
sistance of the animal in utilizing 
proteins of the diet. In the absence 
of this vitamin, high level protein 
feeds are wasted, or become dietetic 
burdens on the animal. 


SELLING NEW PRODUCTS—The 
Department of Agriculture comes out 
with a very blunt warning to farmers 
on the question of developing markets 
for new farm products. Says the De- 
partment— 

‘The basie issue seems to be: Who 
is to assume the responsibility and 
the cost of creating a market for a 
new product? A logical answer would 
be that the responsibility and cost 
should rest with those who will bene- 
fit financially from the program.’’ 

Apparently, some farmers have felt 
that Uncle Sam, or industry, or some- 
body, ought to do their market devel- 
opment for them. We suspect that a 
great many food company sales man- 
agers would welcome such an arrange- 
ment, too, if they could avoid the 
expense of new market exploitation. 
No chance! 


‘*27 PERCENT WASTED’’—Govern- 
ment studies show that 27 percent of 
tomatoes picked are wasted by decay, 
cracking, insect damage, and other 
causes during ripening and repacking 
for the fresh market. No wonder the 
farmer gets only 3l¢ out of the retail 
tomato dollar. We doubt whether 
anyone could stay in the tomato proc- 
essing business if he could not utilize 
a higher percentage of his purchase. 
All of this shows why processed food 
has an economic advantage in the 
market basket competition. 


FARM LAND VALUES— The declin- 
ing market for agricultural products, 
particularly grains, has already been 
reflected in a shrinking in farm real 
estate values. During the first four 
months of this year, farm land prices 
showed a decline for the first time in 
ten years. 
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resists corrosion 


e@ reduces shut-downs and lost production! 
@ saves time and labor! 


e readily field-fabricated! | 


be! we eaten a ancl ai: “ mewn 200 * io 


The conveyance of corrosive liquids can prove as hard on 
profits as it is on equipment. Saran Lined Steel Pipe is designed 
and constructed to protect YOUR profits. It combines the 
desirable features of steel pipe—rigidity and pressure strength 
—with Saran’s unusual resistance to most corrosive chemicals, 
solvents, and erosion. Another advantage is ease of field 
fabrication. For general service, Saran Lined Steel Pipe can be 
used at temperatures between —40° and 190°F. 


Saran Lined Steel Pipe comes in maximum lengths of 10 feet and 
in sizes from 1 to 4 inches. Plug valves and fittings, also Saran 
Lined, include eibows, tees, companion and reducing flanges, 
and gaskets. AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY. Write us today for further 
information concerning Saran Lined Steel Pipe and how it can 
solve your problem. Manufactured by The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, distributed nationally by Saran Lined Pipe Company. 


gw, 


Dow 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





SARAN LINED PIPE COMPANY 
702 Stephenson Building 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Offices in: New York * Boston 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh « Chicago 
Tulsa ¢ Indianapolis *« Houston 

San Francisco @ Los Angeles 

Portland « Seattle * Toro to 
Denver * Cleveland i P| 
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Longer Shelf Life for Lard and Baked Goods! 
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New Stabilizer for 
Retarding Oxidative 
Rancidity in Lard 


1 I] imparts longer shelf life to lard— 
Tenox I and also to baked goods, pack- 
aged pre-mixes, prepared foods, and other products 
made from lard. It is the only antioxidant with sub- 
stantial carry-through properties under baking tem- 
peratures to combat rancidity in baked goods. 


Te ssery EL is especially formulated for con- 
CfiOX II venient, economical processing. It 
is added to the lard after rendering in the usual way. 
Its cost is only a few cents per hundredweight of lard. 
One pound of Tenox Il is sufficient to stabilize 
2,000 pounds of lard. 


Write for complete information about this important food saver. 


p 


Sales 
Representatives: 


CHICAGO: 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


CLEVELAND: 
Terminal Tower Bldg. 


NEW YORK: 
10 E. 40th St. 


West Coast: 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
333 Montgomery St. 


LOS ANGELES: 
816 W. 5th St. 


PORTLAND: 
520 S. W. 6th Ave. 


SEATTLE: 
1020 4th Ave., So. 
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TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak’ Company) @ KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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MILO E. MOORE, former 
Washington state fisheries 
director, has been appointed 
fish processing specialist to 


VICTOR L. JOHNSON is 
now vice-president of Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co., 
New York, in charge of re- 








SAMUEL ZEMURRAY, the 
chairman of executive com- 
mittee of United Fruit Co. 
during past year, has been 
re-elected to his former post 


EDWARD S. MOORE, JR., 
has been elected executive 
vice-president of National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Be- 
fore this promotion, he had 


Greece for ECA. He will 
study and recommend prac- 
tical methods for increasing 
country’s fish production. 


Industry 


Alberta Salt Co., financed by Anglo- 
Canadian Oil, Calgary & Edmonton 
Corp., and Home Oil, recently opened 
its new $1,000,000 salt plant at Lind- 
bergh, 160 miles northeast of Edmon 
ton, Alberta, Canada. 


American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, announces plans for erecting a 
headquarters building at the north- 
east eorner of Ontario St. and Me- 
Clurg Ct., Chieago. Estimated cost is 
$500,000. 


Arnold Bakers, Inc., of Port Chester, 
N. Y., announces that J. D. Calhoun, 
and G. G. Black have been elected 
vice-presidents. E. J. Kowaleyk has 
been promoted to production manager. 


Atlanta Coca-Cola Bottling Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., has awarded a contract for 
construction of a $100,000 addition to 
its present plant. 


Borden Co. has purchased the million- 
dollar plant of Storkline Furniture 
Corp., Chicago, and will transfer all 
activities of its Chieago Ice Cream Di- 
vision to the new location. 


Bloomsburg Cooperative Canners, 
Inc., Bloomsburg, Pa., has purchased 
the plant and facilities formerly 
owned and operated by Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Ine., of Ithaca, N. Y. 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of N. Y. has 
deferred plans to erect three new 
JUNE, 
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finery operations. He joined 
company in 1937 as a mem- 
ber of its student training 
program. 


plants in New Jersey and New York. 
J. T. Murray, firm president, stated 
that rising costs and taxes prevented 
further expansion. 


Canada Dry Bottling Co. recently held 
a formal opening of its new $175,000 
plant at Asheville, N. C. 


Felber Biscuit Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has started construction of a three- 
story addition to its present plant. 
The improvement is expected to cost 
$300,000 and provide about 30,000 sq. 
ft. of extra floor space. 


Forsyth Royal Crown Bottling Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has been incor- 
porated to bottle soft drinks. Author- 
ized capital stock is $100,000. 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New York 
City, manufacturer of aromatic mate- 
rials, announces formation of a new 
corporation, Givaudan Flavors, Inc., 
which will be devoted exclusively to 
production and sales of flavors. 


Granite Bottling Works, Inc., Granite 
Falls, N. C., has been organized to 
deal in carbonated beverages. Author- 
ized capital stock is $100,000. 


Kraft Foods Co. is planning construe- 
tion of a modern cheddar cheese fac- 
tory at Fayetteville, Tenn. It will be 
equipped to handle more than 200,000 
lb. of milk daily. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has leased and 
will operate the Klawock, Alaska, sal- 
mon eannery of Demmert Packing Co. 
Libby is adjusting its Alaskan pro- 
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as firm president. He suc- 
ceed T. D. Cabot, 


executive board member. 


been vice-president and also 
assistant to president of the 
firm, George H. Coppers, 


now an 


gram to new territorial regulations 
covering fishing and taxation. 


National Committee of Food Sanita- 
rians has elected E. L. Holmes of the 
American Institute of Baking as its 
president, Don King of Bowman 
Dairy Co. as vice-president, and J. P. 
Barrett of Armour and Company as 
secretary. , 


Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., New Orleans, 
has purchased a $95,000 industrial site 
for construction of a modern bottling 
plant. 


Rowena Mills, Inc., Portland, Mich., 
has been incorporated for $300,000 by 
Valley City Milling Co., also of 
Portland. 


Sun Dine Co., Florida citrus canner, is 
expanding operations with the addi- 
tion of beans, tomatoes, and other 
vegetables to its line. 


Standard Brands, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, is building an addition to its 
Ingersoll Cheese Co. plant. 


Swift & Co., Chicago, has abandoned 
plans to build a $1,000,000 ice cream 
plant in Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
plant site is now listed for sale. 


Fire Losses: Main building of Denton 
Peanut Co., Denton, Tex., was swept 
by fire Mar. 2 with damages estimated 
about $40,000 . . . Plant of Griffin 
Baking Co., Greensboro, N. C., was de- 
stroyed Mar. 20 with a loss put at 
$50,000 . . . Warehouse of Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., Decatur, Ga., was 
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Speed Circulation 
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Type AU 
3; 


2. NO AIR-BINDING. 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
monel, steel or plated steel. 
In all sizes and shapes; 
mechanisms and as tanks or vessels. 


7 REASONS WHY 








Type B 
BIG DISCHARGE. 2to6étimes 3. 
average traps. 

Discharge 4. 
both air and water. 






5 





“eo 


FLOATS — Stainless, 
Welded. 
for operating 


-day delivery. BULLETIN 348. 


NO FREEZE-UPS. 
pletely when cold. 
NO DRIBBLING. Close 
when steam is in trap. 

5. NO ADJUSTMENT needed for 

varying pressures. 

6. NO WATER-LOGGING. Operate 
on lowest temperature diffential, 


size and steam pressure. 
7. LOWEST STEAM WASTE. As 
little as 1%. 


5 TYPES for every application. 
to 2”; press. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


193 OREGON ST., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





Type AHV Type C 


Drain com- 


tight 


to 15°, depending on trap 


Sizes %4 


to 225 Ibs. BULLETIN 1047 
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LIFT-JACK Systems 
Save Time, 
Money, Effort 


Put new hustle in your materials- 
handling with Colson Lift Jack 
Systems. Through production, in 


and out of storage, on and off 
freight cars, one Colson Lift Jack 
with wood or steel platforms does 
the work of many conventional 


Colson Lift-Jack with 


Write Tox 


hand trucks, saves time & money. 


Other cost-cutting Colson equip- 
ment includes drum and barrel 
trucks, platform trucks, hand 
trucks and famous Colson load- 
floating wheels and casters. 


Wood Skid 


Loh ae Kola Batol oe sek 


THE COLSON CORPORA TI ON 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


ASTERS LIFT JACK SYSTEMS 
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L. RUSSELL COOK has returned to 
Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Ine., 
Lititz, Pa., as vice-president. Since 
graduation from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1933, he has been associated 
with Wilbur-Suchard as chief chemist 


and later production manager. He has 
also been with Ludens, Inc., of Read- 
ing, Pa. as chief chemist, and with 


W. A. Brunswick, 


oe 


Cleary Corp., New 
as a vice-president 





ruined Mar. 16, with loss estimated to 
be $150,000 . .. The Honnegger Feed 


Mill, Fairbury, Ill. was destroyed 
Mar. 2, with loss ecaleulated at $175,- 
000... . Calif. Calavo Growers’ avo- 


(reportedly the 
Calif., was 
April 15. 


cado packing plant 
nation’s largest), Vista, 
destroyed by a $200,000 fire 


Tornado Losses: Plants of Sullivan 
Packing Co. and Esco Produets, both 
of Zebulon, Ga., suffered heavy dam- 
ages from a tornado in April. 


Personnel 


George B. Beitzel has been elected 
president of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Willard P. Brown, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant to production manager of 
Maxwell House Division, General 
Foods, has been appointed assistant to 
director of advertising for the corpo- 
ration. 


Everett E. Haskell, former field man 
in procurement department of Bea- 
trice Foods Co., Chieago, has been 
elected a vice-president of firm. He 
will be in charge of cream procure- 
ment and butter manufacturing op- 
erations. 


Robert P. Mears has been appointed 
manager of new milk plant of General 
Foods Corp.’s Northland Dairy Divi- 

(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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Mundet district offices are located 
in these cities: 


ATLANTA 
339-41 Elizabeth Street, N.E. 


BOSTON 
57 Regent St., North Cambridge 40 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
206 E. Stonewall St. 
CHICAGO 16 
2601 Cottage Grove Avenue 
CINCINNATI 2 
427 West 4th Street 
DALLAS 10 
601 Second Ave. 
DETROIT 21 
14401 Prairie Street 
HOUSTON 1 
Commerce and Palmer Streets 
INDIANAPOLIS 
15 E. Washington St. 
JACKSONVILLE 6, FLA. 
800 E. Bay St. 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
1428 St. Louis Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 
(Maywood) 

6116 Walker Avenue 
NEW ORLEANS 16 
315-25 N. Front Street 
PHILADELPHIA 39 
856 N. 48th Street 
ST. LOUIS 4 
2415 South Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 
440 Brannan Street 
In Canada: 

Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd. 
35 Booth Avenue, Toronto 
Write us for name ot our nearest 
representative if there is no Mundet 
office in your city. 
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CORK INSULATION 
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Get Mare For Your Money 
with this lime Tested 
Low Temperature lusulation® 





Mundet Corkboard is a time-proved heat and moisture barrier .. serving at top- 
efficiency in hundreds of quick freezing and frozen food locker plants, in cold storage 
rooms and food processing plants. Whether you have small or large facilities for low 
temperature, you need Mundet Corkboard for these dollar-saving advantages: 


LOW CONDUCTIVITY Mundet Corkboard pro- is no swelling or loss of insulating value from 
vides the most efficient barrier to heat transfer moisture infiltration. 
Se See See ay ee EASE OF INSTALLATION Mundet Corkboard is 
paces. ’ 7 P pscayeh 
light in weight despite its strength. It cuts eas- 
STRUCTURAL STABILITY The cellular structure ily, readily holds nails or skewers; bonds with 
of Mundet Corkboard maintains its shape and cement, asphalt or paint. 
——— under rigorous conditions of CQUG:LISE* ‘Thdse. ia cake: erie wea to: Sgure 
insulation cost. That is the over-all ‘life-expect- 
NON-ABSORBENCE Mundet Corkboard has no ancy’ of the material. Here, again, Corkboard 
capillary attraction. This nature-made quality is the choice, with thousands of installations to 
avoids absorption of dampness and odors. There prove its durable service. 


The best insulation requires competent installation. You 
benefit from the experienced erecting services that are 
offered by Mundet branch offices. Corkboard is available 
for prompt shipment from nearby warehouses. Send 
coupon for copy of Mundet Cork Manual. Prepared in 
convenient filing size, with cork specification data. 








= 
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I MUNDET CORK CORPORATION 

| Insulation Division 

7101 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 

$e Please send scopy of Mundet Cork Insulation Catalog in handy reterence size. 
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* Get the most out of your Spraying Equipment with minimum power... 
with efficient spraying. 
Use Yarway Nozzles. No internal vanes or other restrictions to clog or 
hinder flow. Two types—Yarway Involute-type producing a fine hollow 
spray with minimum energy loss, and Yarway Fan-type producing a flat 
fan-shaped spray with time-saving slicing action for cleaning. 
Wide range of standard sizes and capacities. Cast or machined from solid 
bar stock. 


Thousands in use. Write for Bulletin N-616. 


YAR WAY SPRAY NOZZLES 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
127 Mermaid Avenue, Philadelphio 18, Po. 


frevouure.rvee FOR HOLLOW CONE SPRAY 









@ {i FAN-TYPE FOR FLAT SLICING SPRAY 
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SEALED-PIN, RUBBER-FLIGHT 







FLOWABLE a rreniais 


You can handle any type of FLOWABLE 
material at low cost per cubic foot with 
HAPMAN Conveyors. They have operated 
successfully for years and their versatility 
has been proven in handling all kinds of 
loose products from ground coffee and 
diatomaceous earth to crushed fish and 


ammonium sulphate. 


if you now convey, elevate or other- 
wise move FLOWABLE materials, you 
should have our catalog on hand. 


HAPMAN CONVEYORS, Ine.’r2r ei 2 mchicon 


Each flight of this sealed-pin, solid link, conveyor 

chain consists of a layer of abrasive resisting 

rubber, bonded between 2 steel plates giving 
a rigid sanitary surface. 
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Men, Jobs, Companies ——------- 


sion at Evart, Mich. He will be in 
charge of production of dried milk for 
use in milk chocolate at Walter Baker 
plant, Dorchester, Mass. 


Herbert L. Roszell, Jr., who has been 
associated with J. D. Roszell Co., 
Peoria, Ill., and Beatrice Foods Co., 
Chicago, is now food technician with 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Deeatur, TI. 


Dr. Ira A. Gould, former professor of 
dairy manufacturing at U. of Mary- 
land, has accepted appointment as 
chairman of the department of dairy 
technology at Ohio State University. 
He succeeds the late Robert B. Stoltz. 


W. W. Paddon has been promoted 
from manager of general manufactur- 
ing department for Sunshine Biseuits, 
Inc., to vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. 


William F. Schmitt has retired as 
president of the Borden Co.’s Sehmitt 
Brothers Division, Richland Center, 
Wis. He will be succeeded by John F. 
Meister, who has been the division's 
executive vice-president. 


Dr. Walter M. Urbain, head of divi- 
sion of physies and physical chemistry 
at Swift & Co.’s research laboratories, 
has been elected chairman of Chicago 
section of ACS for 1949-50. 


Marvin H. Walker, general manager 
of Florida Citrus Commission, Lake- 
land, announces that he will resign 
June 30. 


Frank Whitmer, for the past eight 
years vice-president of Mrs. Stevens 
Candy Shops, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general manager and vice- 
president for King Coles Candies, Inc. 


Raymond J. Wise of Chicago, super- 
visor of National Dairy Products 
Corp.’s midwestern milk and ice 
cream operations, has been elected a 
company vice-president. 


Associated Industry 


American Can Co. board of directors 
has elected Dudley W. Feggis chair- 
man of board following retirement of 
Maurice J. Sullivan as chief executive 
officer. Carl H. Black was elected 
president. 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, has 

purchased all capital stock of Liquid 

Conditioning Corp., Linden, N. J. 
(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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writing, Bulletin 3675, above, 
gives all engineering data on 


FAR MORE than 





“Buffalo” Limit-Load Fans. Shows ECONOMICA [ FR ES z A | p 
the remarkable range of sizes and aan 


arrangements to suit your par- 
ticular application for low-cost 
air. Write now! 


A great deal, when it means adequate fresh air that makes em- 


@ What is dependable air moving service worth to YOUR PLANT? 


ployees more productive — when it means thorough fume or mois- 


ture removal for better quality control and increased plant safety! It can mean 
A BETTER PRODUCT AND MORE OF IT! 

“Buffalo” Limit-Load Fans can give YOU these very real benefits. They are 
doing ic for thousands of chemical and processing plants. And they are doing it 
to complete satisfaction in on-the-job performance and “cost per CFM”. 
Here's quiet, smooth, TROUBLE-FR air service! Specially shaped housings 
scroll and double curved blades — dynamic wheel balance — slow speed opera- 
tion — all mean “extra” performance that pays for itself year after year. “LL” 
fans are non-over-loading, and may be had in almost the exact size you need — 
assurance of ENOUGH air at the lowest possible power cost. Why not let your 
trained “Buffalo” representative show you the EFFICIENCY jobs these fans can 
do for you? 99 


FIRST 


BUFFALO 


FOR FANS 


A “MUST” 
FOR EVERY 
ENGINEER! 


FAN ENGI- 

NEERING, 5th 

Edition, gives 

you a wealth of 

practical straight-to-the-point an- 
swers on practically every air prob- 
lem. Pocket size. Result of 70 
years of fan experience. Order 
now! Postpaid $6.00. 


518 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 





AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING 





INDUCED DRAFT 


PRESSURE BLOWING 


EXHAUSTING 





This Crescent.______. 
taises profits for MéeR 


With the reach of a giant, the Crescent Electric PALLETIER finds 
extra storage space way up at the ceiling in the M & R Dietetic 
Laboratories, Columbus, Ohio. It lifts. It hauls. It tiers. It does 
the whole handling job with just one operator. The PALLETIER 
picks up profits by lowering handling costs. 

The Crescent PALLETIER is packed with power for repeated 
stop and go handling. It scoots up and down plant aisles, in 
and out of narrow areas, steps up handling everywhere from 


receiving to shipping. 


can raise profits for you 


§ 
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JOB ENGINEERED 
TO YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Send for Free Bulletins show- 
ing the Crescent Electric 
PALLETIER that is right for 
your handling operation. 16 


models; capacities from 1,000 


to 8,000 Ibs. Write for your a 

copies today. ght sac 
ga 
Sp 

Crescent Truck Company | : 
f 


1130 Willow St., Lebanon, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK AND 


ELECTRIC 
rescen TRACTOR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1917 
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and welding and process equipment 
sales in the Pittsburgh district. 


Main Belting Co., Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the election of H. Paul Grant 
as chairman of board and R. C. 
Disnery as board member and vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


Package Machinery Co. reports that 
Roe Clark, chairman of executive 
committee and treasurer of firm, is 
traveling in England, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland to study procedures 
in machinery-making field. 


Robert E. Savage, formerly president 
of Savage Bros. Co., Chicago, has 
formed another company to offer a 
complete line of equipment and engi- 
neering service for manufacturing 
confectioners. 


Specialized Instruments Corp., Bel- 
mont, Calif., announces appointment 
of K. Kennard Gross as eastern 
service engineer for Spinco Ultra- 
centrifuges, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 


Deaths 


Vladimir Azaroff, self-exiled Russian 
scientist, who had been working on a 
process for making a nutritious fruit 
bread trom waste citrus pulp—in 
Jacksonville, Fla., Apr. 26. 


William R. Drynan, 81, president of 
Canadian Canners, Ltd.—at his home, 


Hamilton, Ontario, Apr. 13. 


D. R. Howland, 58, president of pack- 
ing firm of Miller & Hart, Ine., Chi- 
cago—while vacationing in Florida, 


Apr. 4. 


Rudolph H. Kuehmann, 53, chairman 
of board and treasurer of Kuehmann 
Potato Chip Co., Toledo, Ohio—unex- 
pectedly of a heart attack while vaca- 
tioning at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
Mar. 31. 


Louis H. Risser, 68, president of Mil- 
ford Canning Co., Milford, Ill.—in a 
Chicago hospital, Apr. 2. 


George J. Schultz, 79, for 24 years 
head of Schultz Sausage & Provision 
Co., Chicago—in Wesley Memorial 


Hospital, Chieago, Apr. 13. 


William A. Upham, owner of Upham 
Food Co., Hawleyville, Conn., and re 
portedly the originator of the com- 
mercial tea ball—April 19. 

—End 
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g THE “ENTOLETER 
i HUNDREDS OF 
OOD PLANTS 








Alustrated bulletin sent on request. 






















; UG-LIFE doesn’t have a chance to spoil food means of blending flours, mixing compounds and im- 
. B products when “ENTOLETER” Continuous In- proving vitamin distribution. It is wholly mechanical; 
| sect Control is installed in mills and food plants. With uses no heat, gas or chemicals, and does not change 
.- | this tested and proved protection, you benefit 3-ways: moisture content of “ENTOLETER” products. The 
‘ @ SAFEGUARD YOUR PRODUCTS FROM BUGS system is easy to install ; simple to operate and maintain. 
& FRAGMENTS Send coupon now for full information on “ENTO- 
i @ EXTEND YOUR SELLING SEASON WITHOUT LETER” Control. We shall be glad to show how it 
n FEAR OF “TURN-BACKS” OR SEIZURES can be applied to your products. 
e @ ENJOY THE PROFITS IN SUMMER SALES 
Ms Operating records show that “ENTOLETER” Control 4] ee 
: an ‘ f : | ENTOLETER DIVISION 
| destroys insect life in all its forms, in flour, meal, mixes, | The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
. cereals, powdered soups and similar free-flowing dry P.O. Box 904, New Haven 4, Conn. 
materials. In addition to its primary function of insect ; Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
ca control, the “ENTOLETER” system is an excellent I Insect Control System. 
m | Name 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 





City, Zone and State 


_ a) -- 


CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM oreign Distributors Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England 
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Food Equipment News 


the heat-sealing operation. Sticking of heat-sealable mate- 
rials to the pressure pads has always been a grievous prob- 
lem for manufacturers of heat-sealing bag machines. This 
condition has been definitely eliminated. 

Most outstanding characteristic of silicone rubber is its 
high heat resistance. Exposure to temperatures of 300 to 
400 deg. F. in the sealing operation does not increase the 
surface hardness of silicone rubber at all, and decreases its 
flexibility and resiliency only negligibly. Silicone rubber 
neither softens nor becomes sticky, nor does it adhere to 
cellophane, metal foil or other bag materials. 

The machine can make double sealed bags in flat, gusset, 
single-wall or duplex types. Size ranges are 2 to 91% in 
wide and 3 to 16 in. long with change-over time from one 
bag size to another only a matter of minutes.—Roto Bay 
Machine Corp., New York City. 





Traffic On Conveyor Lines Is Automatically Merged 


Flow of cartons, eases and packages can now be auto 
matically merged and directed to either left or right along 
a single conveyor line by means of a recently developed 
system named MergA-Flow. 

Principle and operation are simple. When one of the 
electrically interlocked gates of unit is held open by flow 
of cartons or eases, other gate blocks flow on second line. 

A “break” in flow of cartons on first line automatieally 


b , f yr 
ny 7 
closes first gate and opens gate on second line. This allows a E ays 
cartons on second line to flow until a “break” in flow on ‘ e ‘ple : 
. ‘ , . ose ; 
second line occurs. Gate No. 2 automatically closes and : 
a 


Gate No. 1 opens again. 

The adjustable deflector, adjacent to the gates, automatie- 
ally direets cartons, cases or packages from either line in 
pre-determined direction along a single conveyor line to 
other departments.— The Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cincinnati 9, 
Ohio. 





Straddle Truck Capacity Upped 


Improved Model “M” straddle truck of 18,000 lb. eapae- 
ity replaces a 12,000-lb. capacity unit. The new machine 
nevertheless is not larger in size, but beeause of a revised 
main frame structure and a new hoist clutch arrangement 
is capable of carrying the heavier load. Greater visibility 
from the driver’s seat has been attained by use of a forward 
sloping hood. 

One of the main features of the new model is its spring 
suspension system. This is designed to give better riding 
and steering and more traction for driving wheels. It is 
stated to reduce frame stress and tire wear, while facilitat- 
ing travel over slippery or rough road surfaces. 

Operating on pneumiftie tires and having four wheel 
hydraulic brakes, the truck is powered by a six cylinder 
82 hp. engine having tour speeds forward and back. It 
may be geared for speeds of from 30 to 45 mph., according 
to requirements. Without a load, the straddle truck has 
Silicone Rubber Eliminates Sticking in Bag Machine = *" average turning radius on level ground of 1214 ft. A 

positive acting automatie stop prevents over-run of the 

Most heat-sealable materials can be used in a new machine — hoisting and lowering mechanism. 
capable of making 120 double sealed bags per min. The standard model is equipped with mechanical swing- 

General Electric’s silicone rubber hag been adapted for ing shoe control. However, vacuum and automatic con- 
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trols are available as optional equipment to suit conditions 
of operation.—Hyster Co., Portland 8, Ore. 





\\ 
NN 
Automatic Dispenser-Titrator Saves Time, Labor 


This instrument was developed for measuring fluids in 
connection with microbiological assays for amino acids and 
vitamins, but since its original conception several new appli- 
cations have been suggested. 

It is so designed that it will replace with equal facility 
pipettes for the measurement of volumes or a burette for 
the titration of samples. Taking the place of slow and 
tedious hand pipetting, it measures individual or series of 
graded volumes at the rate of 40 per min. with reproduc- 
ibility of +1 percent. 

Drainage errors and the fatigue and eyestrain involved 
in manipulating and reading a meniscus are eliminated. 
Combined with suitable end-point sensing equipment, titra- 
tion becomes entirely automatic and independent of the 
skill or judgment of the operator. 

An experienced technician can handle 1000 to 1590 titra- 
tions a day requiring 5 to 10 ml. of reagent measured to an 
accuraey of —.05 ml. 

The instrument utilizes the principle that the volume of 
liquid delivered from an orifice is proportional to the length 
of time it is allowed to flow, other factors remaining con- 
stant. It comprises four units: Pressure regulator, valve, 
timer and footswiteh.—International Instrument Co., 729 8S. 
Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles 5. 


Boiler Feed-Water Control 


A new principle of boiler feed-water control uses the 
weight of water as a force to motivate the feed-water valve. 
Since no heat is required to operate it, heat and cold have no 
effect on its performance. 

Control is so sensitive that a drop of as little as 1% in. 
in the boiler will actuate the valve. Known as the “Weight- 
O-Water,” this new boiler feed-water controller embodies 
use of an ellipsoidal balance chamber, a code vessel of 
18-in. dia. which is hung on a precisely engineered spring 
to permit its rising and lowering. At the top of this 
chamber, an annealed copper tubing is connetted and 
flexibly looped to communicate with the water column pip- 
ing of the boiler. The chamber is connected to the bottom 
of the boiler’s water column with piping and, to insure 
flexibility of chamber movement, two swivel joints are used. 

Perfeet equalization of levels between the chamber 
and boiler is provided. If water level rises 14 in. in 
INDUSTRIES, 1949 
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boiler, it rises 1 in. in chamber. Up and down movement 
of chamber actuates a super-sensitive control valve requir- 
ing less than 1% lb. of force to actuate. The valve, opening 
and closing in response to up-and-down movement, con- 
trols amount of water fed to boiler—J. A. Campbell Co., 
645 EL. Wardlow Road, Long Beach 7, Calif. 


New Colors Offered In Facing Tile 


Builders’ flexibility in design and decorative harmony is 
increased with nine new colors of ceramic glaze structural 
facing tile. Color decisions were made in close conjunction 
with decorators and to meet architectural requests. 

Field shades in the new chromatic line include venetian 
cream, colonial mottle, blush coral, blush coral mottle, spring 
yellow, pewter gray, gulf-stream green, glacier green and 
silver pine mottle. Trim shades are chocolate, fall red and 
ebony.— Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Canton, Ohio. 





Vacuum Shelf-Drier for Speed at Low Cost 


Construction changes in vacuum shelf driers for efficient, 
high speed, low cost drying at absolute pressures in the low 
micron range has been announced. — 

New units are built of welded steel. Rigid tests assure 
vacuum tightness under extremely low absolute pressure 
drying procedures. Drier shelves, with interna] baffles, are 
arranged to provide uniform heat throughout the entire 
shelf area. 

The jacketed construction of top surface of shelf drier 
prevents condensation of the vapors passing toward the 
vacuum connection. 

Lower section of vacuum shelf drier is fitted with a drain 
gutter and outlet to permit cleaning of unit without 
spillage. 

A swivel spotlight, attached to drier door, permits close 
observation of material during drying process. This spot- 
light can be moved quickly and easily to any one of the 
large glass ports in the door. 

Driers are available in five chamber sizes, with shelf spae- 
ing to suit specific requirements.—F’. J. Stokes Machine Co., 
5976 Tabor Road, Phila. 20, Pa. 

(Food Equipment Continued) 
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Offers Centrifugal Pump for Moderate Ranges 


For those applications where moderate pressures and 
volumes are required, a new centrifugal pump running at 
1,725 rpm. has been developed. 

Performance curve on the new pump shows a shutoff 
pressure of 19 psi., shows 10 gpm. at 15 psi., 15 gpm. at 
10 psi., and in excess of 20 gpm. at free flow. 

Designated as Model H, the pump is constructed in 
either bronze or aluminum, with lifetime mechanical rotary 
seal. Inlet is 1% in. NPT female, and the outlet is 3¢ in. 
NPT male. A 4g in. NPT drain plug is located in the 
pump body. 

Units are available with motors ranging from 14 to 14 
hp., depending on operating range desired. With 1%; hp. 
motor, the overall size is 1214 in. long x 734 in. high 
and 8%6 in. wide, and the weight in bronze construction 
is 37 lb.—Eastern Industries, Inc., 296 Elm St., New Haven 
6, Conn. 








Cartridge Demineralizer Attaches to Faucet 


Intended to deliver the low-cost chemical equivalent of 
distilled water, without heat and at a maximum rate of 
10 gal. per hr., a redesigned Filt-R-Stil cartridge demin- 
eralizer is reported to offer high efficiency. 

It consists of three principal parts: A disposable eart- 
ridge containing ion-exchange resins; a bracket or support 
for the cartridge; and an electrical conductivity indicator. 

Quality of treated water is shown continuously with 
the improved conductivity indicator. 

To install, the unit need only be fastened to a wall and 
the inlet tubing attached to a cold-water faueet. When the 
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water is turned on, it flows through the cartridge and 
emerges essentially mineral-free. 

Water-delivered by the cartridge unit is guaranteed to 
contain no more than 10 ppm. of dissolved ionized solids, 
exclusive of silica. Quantity of water treated per cartridge 
depends on the quality of the raw water available. 

Rated capacity of the cartridges used is 1100 grains 
(as CaCO). Thus, one cartridge will produce at least 
550 gal. demineralized water from a 2-grain-per-gal. supply. 

Unit can be operated either continuously or intermit- 
tently, and it delivers demineralized water in a matter of 
seconds after the tap is turned on.—Americen Cyanamid 
Co., Ion Exchange Products Dept., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 





Packages Ice Cream of Many Types 


Requirements of medium-sized plants are reported met 
by a new automatic packaging machine, Model 175, for a 
No. 2 Philadelphia style ice cream package. 

Stainless steel and nickel alloy construction is used 
throughout, except for the enclosed -clutch housing and 
cams, 

Manufacturer reports this machine will handle all types 
of continuous frozen ice cream—such as ice cream with 
whole nuts and fruits; 1, 2, and 3 flavors; variegated ice 
cream; and fancy centers.—Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Rockford, Il. 


Flight Conveyor for Bulk Materials 


Elimination of manual labor in the bulk transporting 
of solid or fibrous material of a loose mixture is one of the 
principal advantages of the Houdaille Conveyor. 

It is a continuous, automatic materials transport and 
will move any material which will settle to the bottom of 
a tank, hopper, bin, or other form of reservoir. If the 
material has settling qualities, the system can be adapted 
to any transportation problem relation to either production 
materials or waste products. 

The conveyor consists of a series of neoprene or cast 
iron flights, assembled on an endless chain. The chain and 
flights are pulled through a pipe casing by means of a 
high torque gear transmission. 

Material to be transported is picked up from the bottom 
of the reservoir, carried to the delivery point, then released 
through the open section in the easing. 

Custom-bent to the specifications of the origin and deliv- 
ery points, the casing is of 2, 4, or 6 in. dia., depending 
on the capacity requirements of the particular installation. 
Other sizes are available when needed.—Honan-Crane Corp., 
706 Wabash Ave., Lebanon, Ind. 
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USE WEST’S VAPOSECTOR FLUID, A HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
INSECTICIDE ESPECIALLY FORMULATED FOR MOST ECONOMI- 
CAL AND EFFICIENT RESULTS WITH THE NEW MISTORIZER. 


Vaposector Fluid is harmless to humans—non-corrosive—non-staining—will not 
contaminate foodstuffs. Write for further information and free demonstration. 
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@ Toggle switch operates on AC and DC 

@ Optional time clock at no extra cost 
(AC only) 

@ Automatic shut-off 

@ Operates 1 to 24 minutes (or manually) 

@ G.E. 1/8 HP Universal motor 

@ Requires no filters, oiling or greasing 

@ Patented airflow system cools motor 

@ Completely leak-proof 

@ Wide neck for easier filling 

@ Rotary Compressor creates spray 

(this is not a fan-type unit) 

@ Graphitar lubrication allows unit to 
run wet or dry 

© Clog proof spray nozzle 180° adjustable 

@ Contai ith ds chemical action 
of insecticides 

© Precision built to save time and labor 
and for trouble-free years of service 





@ Aluminum alloy casting rust resistant 

@ Low center of gravity for easier han- 
dling and aids in preventing unit from 
tipping over 

@ Specially built-in fuse assembly protects 
against burn-outs 

@ Utilizes every drop of insecticide 

eo! and i full pres- 
sure spraying 

@ Density of spray easily regulated by 
air volume control dial 

@ Ball bearings hermetically sealed 

@ No condensation of steam or water to 
dilute insecticide 
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Weld Bilt” 
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MECHANICAL 
LIFT TRUCK 


Push this new Weld-Bilt Truck under a load, 
give the handle one quick stroke — and 
you're ready to rolll With the full 360° 
swivel you can easily maneuver the load. 
And you can lift the load from ANY AN- 
GLE within 270°. Many other features make 
this new WELD-BILT Mechanical Lift Truck 
important to your materials handling oper- 
otions . . . features like the Handle Safety 
Spring that keeps handle in safe vertical 
position when not in use; Automatic ‘‘anti- 
kickback"’ Handle Release; smooth, full- 
hydraulic lowering; Front Wheel Equalizer 
to keep load level and eliminate handle 
shock and whip... and many others. 

This new addition to the popular “Weld- 
Bilt" line can save time and money in your- 
operations. Let us tell you about it — 
without obligation! It's available in nar- 
row and wide widths, standard lengths, 
for capacities up to 2500 Ibs. 

Weld-Bilt Products Include: 
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Portable Elevators Platform Trucks 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 





30' Water St. WEST BEND, WIS. 
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Hard Rubber Sheets 
Used in New Filter 


For such liquids as wine, cider, vine- 


gar, and others which have a tendency 
to be spoiled by metallic piekup or 
which attack metals, a new hard rubber 


filter, Model EUR, has been developed. 


The unit is available in sizes from a 


10-disk model having 2,350 sq. in. of 


filtering surface to a 100-disk model 
having 23,500 sq. in. of filtering sur- 
face. Sheet size is identical to that 
used in similar bronze or stainless steel 
filters—16 in. x 16 in. sq. 

Filtration capacities, based on viseos- 
ity of water and filter sheet density, 
range from 5 to 50 gpm. 

Design permits elimination of rubber 
washers, since the filter sheets provide 
the positive seal, and outlet frames 
prevent sheet breakage. <A_ single 
handwheel reduces loading and reload- 
ing time to a minimum and maintains 
perfect alignment of filter frames. Fil- 
ter paper or asbestos filter sheets may 
be used.—Ertel Engineering Corp., 50 
Front St., Kingston, N.Y. 


Unit Provides Lubricants 
In Controlled Amounts 


Lubricant waste and messy condi- 
tions are eliminated on bottling, ean- 
ning and other chain conveyors by the 
use of a new type lubricator known as 
the “Beveolator”. 

It incorporates a new principle 


which provides controlled amounts of 
lubricants only when needed. Lubriea- 
tion automatically stops when the con- 
veyor is not in operation. 


Unit is installed on underside of 


conveyor as close as possible t 





0 
sprocket returning chain to top. A 


FOOD 


special synthetic organie compound 
used with the unit combines cleaning, 
lubricating and penetrating action all 
in one. Lube does not contain any 
animal fats or waste whieh tend to gum 
up linkage on conveyors. 

“Beveolube,” the lubrieant, is ideal 
in cold room operations because it does 
not thicken or harden at low temper- 
atures.—Consolidated Siphon Supply 
Co., Inc., 22-24 Wooster St., New 


York City 13, N. r. 





Light Sanitary Bottle Case 
Made of Aluminum Alloy 


Of interest to bottlers is a new case 
constructed of a strong, light alloy 
capable of resisting great impact loads. 
An aluminum alloy containing mag- 
nesium (hence the name Alnesium) 
was selected as basie material for the 
case. 

Alnesium is bright, cannot rust, re- 
sists corrosion, and needs no painting. 
Dirt cannot be embedded in the metal, 
nor will it attract bugs and vermin. 
The 31% lb. case was designed for easy 
cleaning when returned to the bottling 
plant. There are ample drainage holes 
and no dirt catching crevices. 

Many patented mechanical features 
have gone into the construction of the 
new ease. Additional durability is 
1949 
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secured by the embossed separators 
and rounded corners. Multiple metai 
thicknesses have been added at all 
points of stress. Mechanical inter- 
locking joins parts positively and 
securely. Reinforcing wires are rolled 
into the top and bottom edges. 

The interior of the case is con- 
structed so that it “floats” in the frame 
and acts as a shock absorber for its 
load of 24 bottles. The cross rods are 
rubber insulated providing additional 
protection against scuffing or breakage. 
It is stated that this rubber, like that 
used in automobile tires, will last as 
long as the ease itself. 

Case can be used with standard bottl- 
ing plant machinery and equipment. 
Inside dimensions are standard, and 
though outside dimensions are smaller 
than usual, the difference is slight 
enough to permit it to be used inter- 
changeably with other cases.—Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., 2500 S. Third St., 
Louisville. 





Ease of Erection Features 
New Cooling Tower 


Recognition of the need for a 
medium to large capacity cooling tower 
that is easy to erect and requires little 
maintenance time has led to addition 
of a new cooling tower, the Verflow, to 
a standard line of water-cooling equip- 
ment. 

Designed in wood or steel, the unit 
contains features of water cooling de- 
sign previously found only in heavy 
duty industrial towers. 

Unit’s outstanding features are: 
Nail-less filling, making it easy to re- 
move and reinstall; balanced spray sys- 
tem with patented low pressure noz- 
zles; access port to inspect and clean 
nozzles; totally enclosed motor; in- 
closed bearing housing with grease 


(Food Equipment Continued) 
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Like so many commercial and industrial concerns 
today, Gerber Products Company, nationally known 
! makers of baby foods, selected Woméalic’ Spunklev 
j investment protection for their modern plant in Oak- 
| land, California. Their choice as you'll understand 
Uctauati* Gorinble from the following, was a wise one; for in addition 
2; 
Uhilomédlic Eorinkler | to safeguarding the lives of some 600 valued em- 
i 
I 
I 
I 
1 





TYPICAL 


PROTECTED PROPERTIES 
loyees, Vilomalic Sorinklev protection is remarkable 


P 
from an investment point of view. The sprinkler in- 
stallation in this case allowed for immediate insur- 
M il i : 
eran j ance premium reductions of $24,000.00 annually . . . 
Piers - Wharves | * ; 5 - , . 
re ; savings which will amortize the cost of protection in 
Aviation Properties : Le, 
j about 4% years, following which annual dividends 
I will continue to accumulate. 


Industrial Plants 


Storage - Warehousing 


Hospitals - Institutions 


Hotels - Apartments 
Schools - Colleges ; — This particular illustration is not unusual, for de- 


Offices - Public Buildings } pending upon the risk, insurance savings of upward 

j 0 90% may be realized through the installation of 

oe | Gilomalic Seunkler protection. It’s good reason 

why thousands of business executives throughout 

pees staa the country specify multi-value fire protection with 
Wiloméalic F\RE-FOG : _ P' y : ll 

provides positive protection | Milominlce Sprinklers, an important investment today... 

for severe fire hazards | perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


1 “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


wunklly 
FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT .« ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE . INSTALLATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


at or 
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“CARRYING” 


eos part of 
school-day romance 
but it costs ©) 
you money in #7 


manufacturing 








Ger exer commodities to and dustry. See Standard for any con- 
4 from production, assembly, pro- veyor need. 
cessing or packaging lines costs t00 $TANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


much. It’s a waste of time and man- General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 
power. Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Put conveyors to work “carrying” 
— packages, parts, units — loose or 
in containers — up, down, or across- 
through manufacturing or processin 
to storage or shipping. Speed ‘i 
ling operations—save time and costs. 

The range, versatility, and flexi- 
bility of Standard Conveyors have Send for Standard’s General 

” . ¢ Catalog — see how conveyors 
been developed in more than 40 are used to best advantage in 


every field of industry. 


years of service to businesss and in- 4901 Bulletin No F169 









RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 














(a) 
py 


ROLLER - BELT - SLAT- CHAIN CONVEYORS + PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
AND PILERS e+ SPIRAL CHUTES +¢ PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 
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packed bearings; airfoil section cast- 
aluminum-alloy fans (multiple-celled 
units if desired) ; hinged louver frames 
and removable louvers; and complete 
basin fixtures—The Marley Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Compact Machine Provides 
Three Sanitary Services 


Infestation destruction, scouring and 
aspiration are all accomplished by a 
recently introduced machine. The 
equipment is notable for its compact- 
ness. 

This 3-in-1 unit provides a much 
needed cleaning operation for grain to 
minimize extraneous matter before 
processing. 

In addition to continuous destruction 
of insect life, external and internal, it 
breaks up infested kernels exposing 
internal insects and excreta. Further, 
it subjects the grain to thorough scour- 
ing, dislodges crease dirt, beeswing, 
beard and other foreign materials. 
This matter is then removed by aspir- 
ation. 

The machine is approximately 5 ft. 
high and 21% ft. in dia. It is easy to 
install and inexpensive to operate. It 
consists of an overhead motor con- 
nected directly to a special rotor. 

This rotor is made of two steel disks 
spaced slightly over 1 in. apart by 
specially designed impactors. Rotors 
of various diameters and design are 
available. They are easily interchange- 
able to permit different peripheral 
speeds and flexibility of application for 
specific requirements. 

Free flowing dry material entering 
the inlet of the machine is fed by the 
distributor to the center of the rotor, 
then spun by centrifugal force into a 
thinning film as it approaches the per- 
imeter of the rotor. It is discharged 
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from the rotor in a uniform spray, to a 
conical shaped hopper. 

As the material falls through the 
hopper, the light debris, in a state of 
suspension, is caught by suction and 
carried into the dust collector. 

The air suction fan and dust col- 
lector system are not furnished. Any 
commercial type fan having an air de- 
livery of 1,000 to 1,500 efm. at a static 
pressure of 1 to 2 in. of water should 
have ample capacity. 

Regulation of air is by control of 
rpm. of the fan or by varying the size 
of the fan or the air outlet. 

This equipment is made in three 
capacities: 2,500, 10,000, and 15,000 
lb./hr. Motors are 220/440, or 550v., 
3 phase, 60 eyeles.—Entoleter Div., The 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Ine., New Haven 4, Conn. 





Sound-Alarm Systems Indicate 
Failure or Change Off Normal 


Satety shut-downs and sequencing or 
interlocking of plant operation are 
made possible by “Panalarms,” indus- 
trial signal systems. 

They are multiple signal and alarm 
systems with a broad range of use in 
process work, power plants, and in 
many other applications where sound 
and visual alarms are required to indi- 
eate failure or abnormal operation. 

Changes in such equipment as re- 
mote switches, thermostats, and float 
switches, which ean be reflected by an 
electric impulse to open or close a small 
relay, will actuate the signals. 

Safety and reliability are insured by 
having the lamps glow dimly during 
normal operation. If the signals go 
out of service or the bulbs burn out, 
the operator knows it at once. 

Where there is an abnormal condi- 
tion, two signal lights go on and a 
warning is given by a horn, or other 
sound device. The horn is turned off, 
and the white light goes off, when the 
failure is acknowledged by operator. 

Many combinations of lights and 
signals are available to indicate the 
trouble line, indicate when 
corrective measures have been taken, 
and finally when the line is cleared 
back to normal.—Panalarm Products, 
Ine., 7216 N. Clark St., Chicago 26. 
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Southern Paperboard Corporation 
Selects ; 


LUNKENHEIMER 
VALVES 


for Port Wentworth Mill 









Sextuple evaporator 
furnished by General 
American Transpor- 
tation Corporation. 
Lunkenheimer Valves in 
caustic lines. 





Lunkenheimer Valves in 
pumping operation on 
black liquor tank. 


In THIS outstanding new plant, as in many of the 
nation’s other paper mills, LUNKENHEIMER Valves were 
selected for tough jobs. Producing an average of 450 tons Z 
of liner-board and similar products per day, a minimumZ 
of ten million gallons of water are used every 24 hours. Z 
For the lines handling caustic and alkaline liquors (black, = 4 
green and white), “CAUSUL” Metal Gate Valves were speci- “= 
fied by the engineers, J. E. Sirrine Company of Greenville, S.C. 





ar ie YOUR 
In other parts of this giant plant, Iron Body Gate Valves 
and ‘‘Ferrenewo’’ Valves were used where bronze LUNKENHEIMER 
valves did not meet requirements. Numerous other DISTRIBUTOR 


maintains adequate stocks for 
your needs. Ask him for Cir- 
cular No. 592 which gives 
Selected for applications in many industrial fields, ee Coen an ) ype 
“CAUSUL” Metal Valves handle close to 100 corrosive — dential information blank from 
solutions ranging from Acetic Anhydride to Zeolite and in- ee nen 
cluding acids, solvents, alkalis, alcohols, food products, be Caen 


J prep ther di p 
brines, and wastes. 


LUNKENHEIMER Valves, including “King-Clip” and Hose 
Gate were installed. 





ue ae) 





ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER C&O: 


— QUALITY’ 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 
NEW YORK 13. CHICAGO 6 BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 34 


EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13.N. Y. 
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no two 


conveying) 


problems 


are alike! 


that’s why 
FOOD 
PROCESSERS 
need the 
FINGERPRINT 
ENGINEERING 


that comes with 


* 





the word for every conveyor need 


There are many possible layouts for moving cases, 

cartons, and units of merchandise from one operation 

...and from one department... to another. But for one 
individual plant there is one best, most efficient, economical 
way. As no two fingerprints are alike...so is your plant 
different from the others! Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co.’s experience 
in the food industry ... with well-known installations 

from coast to coast... speaks for Alvey flex-ABILITY .. . for 
Alvey’s fingerprint approach to every conveying problem. 






*Trademark 
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Bag Flattener 


Recently announced unit is portable 
piler and bag flattener. It elevates 
bags as it flattens them. 

Units are being built to elevate bags 
from 12 to 20 ft. at an incline up to 
70 deg., while occupying a minimum 
of floor space. 

Eleetrica!ly operated, the unit may 
be moved around the plant under its 
own All four wheels have 
swivel hence may be steered 
with ease. 

Endless steel coil springs running 
over grooved steel rollers are em- 
ployed on the lower conveyor and hug- 
ger Produced is a kneading 
action to eliminate air from paper 
bags. The unit is adjustable to nearly 
every bag size, and it performs two 
ie., the bags are 


power, 
action, 


boom. 


operations in one 
conveyed for piling while they are flat- 


tened for more even arrangement in 
piles. Flexoveyor Mfg. Co., 315 


E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Freeze Drier 


Designed for research and develop- 
ment technicians is the new model 
2004-L self-contained freeze drier with 
12 sq. ft. of shelf area. 

It combines efficiency of large seale 
units with flexibility and compaetness 
of small laboratory models. 

New design permits use of one com- 
pressor for both prefreezing and con- 
densation. Neither dry ice nor desie- 
cant is required. 

Equipment consists of a welded steel 
vacuum shelf drier with two drier 
shelves; a motor-driven pump to cireu- 
late electrically heated, thermostatically 
controlled water; Freon 
high vacuum pump with centrifugal oil 
clarifier, vacuum piping and valves; 
complete insulation; vacuum gage; 
controls and instruments.—F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., 5900 Tabor Road, Phila- 
delphia 20, Pa. 


compressor , 


--End 
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1897 —America’s first cars, hand-built 

and expensive, looked like this. Big 
questions of the day were—will it run? can 
I ever afford to buy one? Little thought 
was given to washing a car. 


1915 —Howell ‘‘Red Band’’ Motors 

arrived. The electrical horsepower age 
was already under way. Automobiles, as 
well as other goods and services, were soon 
to be better, cheaper. 





3 1935—This combination brush 
spray was one of many early 


washing devices. It wasn’t until 1945 





and 
car- 
that 


modern assembly line methods began to 


be applied to the washing of cars. 


NOW, A WASH WHILE YOU WAIT! 





Today—Automatic car 

washers, like this, equipped 
with nine totally enclosed Howell 
Motors, turn out a glistening, 
clean car in a jiffy! Back-break- 
ing labor is gone, valuable time 
is saved—all so that more peo- 
ple can enjoy better living at 
less cost. 


Working in a shower of water is 
a tough job for electric motors. 
But, here again, Howell Motors 
have made good. These rugged, 
industrial type motors are an 
important source of power not 
only for car washing but also 
for fans, pumps, conveyors, 
dairy machines, and all other 
important industrial jobs. 


Are you using Howell Motors? 
Try them! 


Free enterprise encourages mass production, supplies more jobs— provides more goods for more people at less cost. 


Howell totally enclosed motor built for 
operation in high humidity atmosphere. 
Remember, there’s a Howell Motor 
for every industrial job. 





> 
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‘ HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 
Manufacturers of Quality Industrial Type Motors Since 1915 


© 


Howell Enclosed or Splash-Proof Motor 


_ 





/ 








Jheumal Kescwuhk 


NOW BRINGS YOU 





GREATER HEAT TRANSFER 
CAPACITIES IN SMALLER, 
MORE COMPACT UNITS 


( iT T of the engineering department and _ re- face in a smaller, more compact unit. 
search laboratory at Ross comes a steady flow of . and backing up these noteworthy perform- 
new manufacturing techniques and design im- ance developments are new manufacturing tech- 
provements achieving continually higher levels niques as applied to the customary Ross mass 
of heat transfer efficiency and lower levels of production system of standardized pa man- 
cost per B. T. U. ufacture. Closest practicable clearances between 
Already widely known to primary equipment tubes and baffle holes, baffles and shell, and bun- 
manufacturers and users are the tradition-shatter- dle and shell—absolutely vital to complete, fully 


ing developments of the now famous Ross “BCF” 
line of exchangers. Now, of equal importance to 
practically every industry, comes news of the 
design changes to another of industry’s favorites, 
the long established “CP” Exchanger — another 
direct result of recent conclusions reached by con- 
tinuing Ross thermal research. 

Having successfully accomplished the means 
of “cutting to the bone™ ineffective areas. by- 
passing. eddies and excessive pressure drops. Ross 
now provides in the various sizes comprising the 


“CP” Exchanger line, a greater heat transfer sur- 





AMERICAN-STANDARD @ AMERICAN YWER @© CHURCH SEAT RP 


effective use of heat transfer surface — are consist- 
ently and uniformly produced by new, precision, 
mass quantity manufacturing methods. 

So. added to “CP” Exchangers’ greatest asset 
—the custom assembly from mass produced 
standard parts— you now have more compact 
units embodying greater heat transfer capacity, to 
meet your individual requirements at lowest cost. 

Ross Heater & Mfg. Co.. Inc.. Division of Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 1443 
West Ave.. Buffalo 13, N.Y. In Canada, Horton 
Steel Works. Ltd... Fort Erie. Ontario. 


% DATA BACKS UP ALL CLAIMS: To find out how smaller 
“CP” clearances can make a high percentage difference 
in your heat transfer costs, write Ross today. 


GD" BAG JANG E29 


yee e>ssa>s y>rgyws~—~e Sewing nome and mdi — OO 


R © KEWANEE BOILER © ROSS. HEATER © TONAWANDA IRON 
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Catalogs, Bulletins 


Food Plant Equipment 


Coolers 

Stainless steel, direct flooded ammonia 
coolers are covered in Bulletin 189. Installa- 
tion views and food product application flow 
drawings for cooling dairy products, water, 
sirup and wort are included.—Mojonnier Bros. 
Co., 4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44. 


Spray Drier 

Principles, advantages, and applications of 
spray drying to pumpable materials are dis- 
cussed in Bulletin D-105, with illustrations 
and flow sheets for specific operations.— 
Swenson Evaporator Co., 30 Church St., New 
York City 7. 

Dust Control ' 

Dynamic hydrostatic precipitation of dust, 
in which cleaning action is obtained with an 
inverted S-shaped water curtain, is feature of 
Rotoclone ‘Type N. Dimensional drawings, 
specifications and performance characteristics 
complete Bulletin 277A.—American Air Filter 
Co., Furst & Central Ave., Louisville 8, Kv 


Beverage Mixer 

Easy changing from one size bottle to an 
other and thorough mixing are advantages of 
beverage mixer reported in information sheet. 
Also illustrated and described are a conveyor 
chain lubricator, bottle conveyor line, and ac- 
cumulating table-—Keenline Equipment Corp., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Ice Cream Packaging 

Ice tray packages, No. 2 linerless pints, 
and No. 2 linerless quarts are three types 
of portable ice cream packaging machinery de 
scribed in color folder. Machines form, fill 
and close packages for one, two, or three 
flavors Photos, dimensional drawings, and 
specifications are included.—Pure-Pak Div., 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman Blvd., De- 


troit, 32. 


Butter Deodorizer 

Higher-score butter of uniform flavor and 
longer storage life is said to result with use of 
the Super Deodorizer detailed in Bulletin 40A. 
Controlled neutralization, lower churning tem- 
peratures and economy are reported advan- 
tages.—Jensen Creamery Machinery Co., Inc., 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Vacuum Fillers 

Free-flowing and non-free-flowing powders 
are filled under vacuum with speed, accuracy 
and dust-free operation by fillers detailed in 
two-color folder. Filling heads are easily 
changed for different size containers, and speed 
may be adjusted to that of other units in 
packaging line——Mechanical Div., General 
Mills, Inc., 1620 Central Ave., Minneapolis 13. 


Sanitary Pumps 

Centrifugal operation with open-type im- 
peller for handling liquids of varying viscosities, 
individual bearing housing, and direct motor 
drive are features of pumps discussed in 12-page 
folder. Specifications, “exploded” views, and 
capacity tables are included.—Specialty Brass 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Hose Stations 

Concealed hose stations, stanchions and mix- 
ing units for steam, hot, and cold water are 
covered in 5-page folder. Intended for installa- 
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tion in dairies, the units are reported to pro- 
vide positive, complete mixing in = any 
proportion of elements passed through them.— 
Klingerit, Inc., 16 Hudson St., New York City. 


Liquid Vitamin Injector 

Automatic addition of liquid vitamin D con- 
centrate to milk in HTST’ pasteurizers and 
continuous homogenizing systems is described 
in Vit-O-Feeder Bulletin. —% Proportioneers, 
Inc. %, 9 Codding Street, Providence, R. I. 


Caustic Filtration 

Suspended impurities in caustic cleaning so 
lutions are removed by new filtration process. 
Units and new filter powder, delineated in 
6-page foldout, are available for all bottle 
washers—The Michael Yundt Co., Wau 
kesha, 1, Wis 


Plastic Cream Cooler 

Economy in shipping charges and improved 
stability of product are said to result from use 
of plastic cream chilling and packing machine. 
Complete directions, prices and _ illustrations 
are included in folder—W. M. Sprinkman 
Corp., 4022 North Port Washington Ave., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis 


Boilers 

Steel boilers for heating, power and process 
steam are covered with specications, data 
tables, photos and dimensional drawings in 
24-page catalog—Kewanee Boiler Co., Ke- 
wanee, II]. 


Storage Tanks 

Flooded ammonia or Freon refrigerants are 
used in high-pressure cold-wall dairy storage 
tanks described in 4-page bulletin —Steriline 
Dairy Equipment Div., Steel & Tube Products 
Co., 4300 N. Port Washington Rd., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Steam Generator 

Overall thermal efficiencies of 75-80 percent 
for forced recirculation steam generators are 
reported in 8-page booklet. Included is infor- 
mation on principles of operation and also 
general data tables—Clayton Mfg. Co., El 
Monte, Calif. 


Materials Handling 


Table Truck 

Perforated and solid clean-draining trays are 
easily removed from table truck which is de- 
scribed with specifications on pocket-size sheet. 
—The Schlucter Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Conveyors 

Overhead cable, wheel rail, and belt con- 
veyors, and a hand- or electrically-operated 
freight ladder are illustrated in Bulletin B8.— 
Triangle Equipment Co., 45 River Rd., Nutley, 
N.-}. 


Conveyor Belts 

Impact resistance two to six times that of 
fabric belts is reported for parallel rubber- 
coated cord belts in 6-page catalog 2200. 
Principles of construction and photos explain 
elasticity, lack of ply separation, and resistance 
to moisture penetration and mildew.—B. F. 
Goodrich Co., 448 S. Main St., Akron. 


Electric Hoist 


Dimensions, photos, and descriptions of parts 
of Bearcat electric hoist are included in Bulle- 
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tin P-53—The Harrington Co., 17 & Callow- 
hill St., Philadelphia 30. 


Floor Chain Conveyor 

Shop trucks equipped with a vertical pin 
may be moved abouc a circuit by floor type 
tow conveyor described with typical plant lay- 
outs in 4-page folder—Jervis B. Webb Co., 
8951 Alpine Ave., Detroit. 


Wire Belts 

Open mesh, woven wire conveyor belts of 
various alloys and mesh sizes for different ap 
plications are discussed in Bulletin 8+—Cam 
bridge Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Feeders 

Machines for measuring, feeding and pre 
paring dry and liquid materiais in water and 
sewage treatment and in continuous processes 
are covered in 66-page catalog—Omega Ma- 
chine Co., 3409 E. 18 St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Lift Trucks 

Fork, low- and high-lift trucks, and tractors 
in 40 different models photographed in food 
plants appear in 16-page booklet Logistics in 
Food.—Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 14 


Materials Handling Movie 

Availability of a 30-minute sound movie, 
The One Man Gang, covering principles of ma 
terials handling, is announced in 20-page book- 
let—Towmotor Corp., 1226 E 52 St., 
Cleveland 10. 


Lift-Truck Clamp 

Bales, boxes, bags, bundles, and oil drums 
are handled without pallets by side-squeezing, 
hydraulically operated “load-grab” attachment 
for lift trucks. Photos and specifications are 
included in foldout——Hyster Co., 2902 N. E. 
Clackamas St., Portland T, Ore. 


Control Equipment 


Instrument Applications 

Articles on controlled air conditioning of 
modern smokehouses, industrial waste treat- 
ment, and uniform tempering of chocolates, 
appear in house organ Instrumentation, Vol. 
3, No. 6—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Brown Instruments Div., 4498 Wayne 
Ave., Philadelphia, 44. 


Metered Lubrication 

Units for positive control of flow of lubri- 
cating oil into small machines with one-shot 
or automatic operation are discussed in Bulle- 
tin 4C. A section on how to design a lubri- 
cating system into the small machine is in- 
cluded.—Bijur Lubricating Corp., 43-01 22 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Recording, Indicating, Controlling 

Instruments for recording, indicating, and 
controlling are classified in Bulletin W1805.— 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn. 


Liquid-Level Transmitter 
Measurement of pressure and liquid level of 
viscous OF COrrosive liquids, or liquids contain- 
ing solids in open tanks or closed tanks under 
pressure or vacuum, is purpose of force-balance 
liquid level transmitter announced in Bulle- 
tin 98069. Application drawings, graphs, and 
(Catalogs, Bulletins Continued) 
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STEEL 


Every Kind 
Quick Delivery 


Plates, Structurals, 
Bars, Sheets, Tubes, etc. 
... Carbon, Alloy and 
Stainless Steels.... 


RYERSON 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Lovis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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ZENITH 


CONTINUOUS PULP PRESS 


automé omme) 


Cl INSTANT, UNI 


A PRODUCT OF 


JACKSON & CHURCH COMPANY, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


“Work well done since ‘81” 
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exp'anation of principle of operation are given. 
—Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester 1, N. Y. 


Canning Instrumentation 

Control of juice heating, retorts, and jam 
and jelly production is function of instruments 
described in 4-page folder.—-The Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass 


Plant Supplies 
Packaging Materials 


Corrugated shipping boxes for specific prod 
uct requirements, including insulated corru 
gated cartons for shipping perishables, and 
package ideas for sales promotion are treated 
in 8-page house organ Package Laboratory 
News, Vol. 8, No. 2.—Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio 


Frozen Food Packing 

Use of a transparent, odorless plastic wrap 
in four-step packaging process for locker plants 
or small packer is stated to offer complete pro 
tection to frozen foods. Four-page bulletin 
i'lustrates steps and materials required.—Dewey 
and Almv Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 


Neoprene Adhesives 

Synthetic rubber emulsion adhesives and 
their applications are discussed in 12-page house 
organ, The Neoprene Notebook, No. 42.— 
Rubber Chemicals Div.. E. I du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del 


Floor Materials 

Information on various materials used in the 
construction of floors, and outlines of pro 
cedures for laving them are included in Book- 
lct AIA No. 3D. Metallic concrete and cor- 
rosion-resistant concrete floors, cold storage and 
emery floors, impervious brick and _ insulating 
concrete floors are covered.—Floor Material 
Industries, 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 
Citv 17 
Mo Ai Glue +. 

Chemical and physical data on monosodium 
glutamate and directions for use in meats, 
poultry and fish, soups and chowders, canned 
vegetables, potato chips, cheese and other prod- 
ucts appear in folder and technical data sheet. 
—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, TIl 





Vibration Control 

Installations in which five forms of cork may 
be used to control transmissien of vibration 
and noise, installation data, and information 
on specification writing are given in illustrated 
bulletin C-1.—Korfund Co., 48-53 E. 32 Place, 
Long Island City 1, New York 


Milk Containers 

Double-sealed slant-top paper milk contain- 
ers are reported, in 4-page folder, to be su- 
perior in economy. sanitation and ease of use. 
Process and machinery for fabricating are de- 
tailed —Pure-Pak Div., Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 
Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32. 


Cleaning Compound 

\ water softening ingredient is added to a 
detergent base to make the laboratory clean- 
ing compound discussed in 4-page folder.— 
General Biochemicals, Inc., 10 Laboratory Park, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


Water Conditioner 
Intended for commercial and_ industrial 
water systems using as high as 1,000,000 gal. 
per month, the water conditioner described in 
4-page folder is reported to stop line scale and 
(Catalogs, Bulletins Continued) 
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THE BOXER, America’s No. 1 fa- 
vorite for 1949, gets his name from 
the fact he uses his front paws in 
much the same way as a human 
boxer when fighting. Coloring of 
coat ranges from fawn to brindle, 
but his muzzle is always black. 


























Buyers Who Know 


Look at the Pedigree 








Dependable Packaging 
Since 1872 


HE UNION SHIELD is the pedigree 
mark of a box with 75 years of 
packaging leadership behind it. 
That’s why Standard Brands uses 
Union boxes to carry Royal Puddings 
—choice of millions—to dealers all 
over the country. 
The Union shield means every step 
in the making, from tree to finished 
box, is tested and controlled by one 





CERTIFICATE 

OF BOX MAKER rs) 
THIS BOX CONFORMS TO ALL 
CONSTRUCTION REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF CONSOLIDATED \¥, 
FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION 


management in America’s largest in- 
tegrated pulp-to-container plant. 

Four modern box plants, five of the 
world’s largest paper machines, and 
vast timber tractsare your guarantee of 
consistent quality, consistent service 
and fair price, today and in the future. 

That’s why every month more mak- 
ers of famous brand products are 
shipping in Union boxes. 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG « Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Anni No 
: Self- Acting | 
| REGULATORS 


now give you 


MORE 


for your money 











OVER-HEAT PROTECTION 





ADJUSTMENT 
60°F. ranges 
available 


No Extra Charge 
Sizes: % to 2” inclusive 













VALVE STEM 
LUBRICATOR 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
DEPENDABILITY 
and LONG LIFE 







Lower Maintenance 
Cost and— 


BETTER \auiDs om ale 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


SIMPLIFY yourtemperature control problems 
by standardizing on POWERS No. 11 Self- 
acting Regulators. Use them when you want 
a simple rugged control to maintain a con- 
stant temperature. They prevent OVER- 
heating, save fuel and labor, pay back their 
cost several times a year and give years of 
dependable control. 

Backed by over 55 years of experience in 
self-acting regulators. Engineering service 
available in over 50 cities. 


CONTROLS HEATING 
OR COOLING MEDIUMS 





EASY TO READ 
DIAL THERMOMETER 
INDICATES 
TEMPERATURE 





TYPES AVAILABLE—Direct and reverse acting regulators 
with Double Seat balanced valve, double unions !4 to 2” 
incl., flanged 2'4 to 6’ incl.; 
Single Seat valve double 
unions 4 to 14° incl. 
3-Way valve '4 to 4” incl. 
—shown in Bulletin 329. 
Use coupon below 


No. 11 INDICATING REGULATOR has 
4” dial ted on top of regulator. Both 
thermometer and regulator operate from 
same thermal system. Visual check on 
performance of regulator is provided 
making it easy to adjust for different 
temperatures. (11B5) 








THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2793 Greenview Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin 329. Am interested in control for 


Name cme I EE, NOM “sty Riserares 





i ee eee Te eS 








Address_ = ‘ _ 
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prevent red water while increasing water 
softener capaeity.—Bruner Corp., 2318 N. 30 
St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Pressure Sensitive Tapes 

Scotch and industrial pressure-sensitive tapes 
of all tape manufacturers and their uses in 
production and shipping are covered in 2+-page 
illustrated catalog—Robert Spector Co., 22 
Park Pl., New York City 7. 


Color and Light Analysis 

Effects of artificial lights on color are among 
topics in comprehensive 16-page booklet, Color 
is How You Light It-——Commercial Engineer 
ing Dept., Sylvania Electric Prods., Inc., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Miscellaneous 


Insulation 

“Protecting Seed Life During Storage” and 
“Refrigeration Losses Through Freezer Doors’ 
are two food industry articles appearing in 
Insulator, Vol. 19, No. 2—Armstrong Cork 
Co., Building Materials Div., Lancaster, Pa. 


Gas Heating 

“Combustion Principles and Equipment Se- 
lection in the Use of Gas for Heating Large 
Buildings” is title of 16-page reprint, from 
Heating and Ventilating, illustrated with tables 
and schematic drawings—American Gas As 
sociation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City 17 


Filing Systems 

Book!et including stills from motion picture 
It’ Must be Somewhere, announces availability 
of colored sound film. Projection equipment 
and operator go with film on modern filing 
methods.—Systems Div., Remington Rand, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City 


Steam Humidifiers 

For automatic control of relative humidity 
for prevention of dry air damage to hvygro- 
scopic materials, steam humidifiers are sug 
gested in 12-page Bulletin 1771.—Armstrong 
Machine Works, Three Rivers, Mich 


Plastic Signs 

New concepts in sign design, using Plexiglas 
for electric displavs, are offered in 12-page 
booklet.—Plastics Department, Rohm & Haas 
Co., 222 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5 


Casters 

Long life of pressed-steel swivel casters of 
“Lock-Weld” construction which eliminates 
the king-pin, is subject matter of Bulletin 21 
31.—The Fairbanks Co., 393 Lafayette St.. 
New York City 3. 


Dielectric Heating 

High frequency dielectric heating for a va 
riety of applications is explained in 12-page 
booklet. Included are specifications and di- 
mensions of heaters. Food uses suggested are 
thawing frozen foods and dehydrating fruits 
and vegetables —Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., S. 
70 St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New Lab Equipment 
Innovations included in What’s New for the 
Laboratory, No. 7, are three dimensional ap- 
paratus support, automatic pipette washer, pres- 
sure regulator, contact-making thermometer, so- 
lution dispenser, electrically heated vacuum 
pump, and non-slip rubber gloves.—Scientific 
Glass Apparatus Co., Inc., 49 Ackerman St., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
~—End 
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Bemis Waterproof Laminated Textile Bags 
are extra strong, and they're specially 
constructed to guard against: 


If you have a “hard-to-pack” product or one that must stand the rough 
handling of I.c.1L., truck, or export shipment, it will pay you to investigate 


WE CALL ‘EM 


Waterproof 
Bags ¢ 


.- BUT... THIS KIND OF PROTECTION IS ONLY ONE OF THEIR FUNCTIONS 


Changé in moisture content 


/ 


Contamination 
Sifting losses 
Undesirable odors 
Insect infestation 


Loss of aroma 


the advantages of Bemis Waterproof Bags. 
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Bemis 


“‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


1949 











Up to5-Layer Construction 


l.~ Flexible creped kraft 


paper* 
. Waterproof adhesive 
. Middle layer of paper 
. Waterproof adhesive 
- Outer layer of burlap 


or cotton 


y be parchment paper 


depend 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., Waterproof Dept. 
408-C Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Please send complete information about Bemis 
Waterproof Bags for 


~ | Product) 
Name_ 
Company_ 
Street___ 
City SS ee 
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RIPE, RICHLY-FLAVORED, LUSCIOUS 
PEACHES are one of Nature’s wonderful 
taste-treats. Freezers, working to bring this 
excellent fruit to consumers at the peak of 
perfection, found that processing with As- 
corbic Acid (vitamin C), itself one of Na- 
ture’s products, maintained Nature’s color 
and flavor in the thawed fruit. After their 
success with peaches, freezers used the same 
simple techniques to preserve natural color 
and flavor in frozen apricots, apples, bananas, 
pineapples and other fruits. By maintaining 
natural goodness, “ROCHE? methods* en- 
able processors to Keep Faith with Nature. 
*These procedures, developed in the ‘Roche’ Laboratories of 


Applied Nutrition, are made available to fruit freezers every- 
where, without charge. 


‘ROCHE’ 


ASCORBIC ACID fx: 
relaining Nalares goodness 














= 





se 
he 


ve * &s ei ‘ 
bal ite os eae 
“HOFFMANN BA ROPYE-INT. - 


| ; 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


Copyright 1948 Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
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New Technology 


VITAMINS 


Vitamin Content of Pork 


Thiamin content of pork from gar- 
bage-fed pigs is considerably lower 
than that from grain-fed animals. This 
is in line with the difference in rations 
—grain has 3-4 micrograms per g., 
garbage only 2.1. No difference in nia- 
cin and riboflavin content of the differ- 
ent meats was apparent. 

Five pairs of pigs were used in the 
experiment. Each pair, consisting of 
two animals from the same litter, was 
placed on the experimental ration at 
the same time and kept on it through- 
out the fattening period. The grain 
ration contained 83 parts rolled barley, 
8 parts each of meat meal and soybean 
oil meal, and 1 part salt. Garbage was 
from military camps, and of high qual- 
itv. Animals were slaughtered at the 
end of fattening period and 2 shoul- 
ders, the liver and part of the loin were 
taken for sampling. 

Cooking and storage losses were 
also determined. Thiamin loss was 
greatest—60 per cent in roasting the 
whole shoulder, 40 pereent in frying 
pork chops. Niacin also showed con- 
siderable loss: 35 percent in roasting, 
25 percent in frying. No consistent 
cooking losses of riboflavin were ob 
served, Storage of ground samples 
for 5-9 months at —5 to —10 F. 
sulted in no loss of either riboflavin 
or niacin, and little or no loss of 
thiamin. 

Digest from “‘Thiamin, Riboflavin, and Niacin 
Content oe Raw and Cooked Pork from Grain 
Fed and Garbage-Fed Pigs,’ by E. Hartzler 


and W. Ross, Food Research, 15-23, Jan.-Fet 
1949 


MEATS 


Rancidity in Frozen Pork 


Ultraviolet irradiation of skinned 
pork carcasses during the aging period 
prior to freezing, speeds fat rancidity 
during subsequent freezer storage. 
Skin on the pork, or shading the ear- 
casses prevents the rapid formation of 
peroxides in the surface layer of the 
fat. 

In a study designed to determine to 
what extent UV radiation may affect 
the keeping quality during prolonged 
frozen storage of meat products ex- 
posed to these lamps in a locker plant 
cooler, beef, pork and chicken were 
aged at 36 deg. F. in a room equipped 
with UV lamps. Control samples were 
aged in a separate cooler not so 
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equipped. Beef loin was aged for 10 
days; the pork and poultry for 5 days, 
before packaging and storing at 0 
deg. F. Only the pork showed a 
definite increase in peroxide during 
storage. When the upper sections of 
the loins were exposed to UV light, 
while the lower parts were shaded with 
brown paper, the lower parts showed 
no significant formation of fat perox- 
ides during one year’s storage at 0 
deg. F. Peroxides were not found in 
the fat of unskinned samples and 
control samples after similar periods 
of storage. 

Digest from “The Effect of Ultraviolet Light 
in the Meat Cooler on the Keeping Quality of 
Frozen Pork,” by F. E. Yolz, W. A, Gortner, 


E. W. Pitz, Jr. and pe Miller, Food Tech 
nology, 4-7, Jan. 1949. 


FERMENTATION 


Riboflavin Enhances 
Phosphate Exchange 


Radioactive phosphate exchanged hy 
yeast in the presence of glucose has 
been substantially inerzased by the ad- 
dition of trace amounts of riboflavin 
to the suspending medium. Increases 
range from 20 to 200 percent over the 
phosphate exchanged by controls in 
glucose alone. 

Results are the more remarkable be- 
cause veasts are known to be relatively 
rich in riboflavin. The effect has been 
found in two widely different species of 
veast, Cundida albicans and Saccharo- 
muyces cerevisiae, 

Existence of a “P-complexing fae 
tor” at the cell surface is suggested by 
the investigators as a valid explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. Since it is 
unlikely that phosphate enters the cell 
in ionized form, it seems reasonable 
that phosphate is brought through the 
cell barrier by uniting with some “com- 
plexing substance” at the cell surface. 
The compound of this substanee with 
phosphate may then dissociate losing 
phosphate to the cell and freeing the 
“complexing substance” to act again. 
Observation leads to the belief that 
riboflavin fills such a role. 

Digest from “Riboflavin Enhancement | of 
Rez a a Phosphate Exchange by ry 


-asts,’ 
ickerson and J. Mullins, Nature 
Vol. 161, 939-40, June 12, 1948. 





Contamination of Beer 


Spoilage organisms in beer most gen- 
erally arise from sourees inside the 
brewery. The dangers of air-borne in- 
fection, malt dust, workmen’s eloth- 
ing, and similar seurees have been 
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overemphasized. Because beer is me- 
dium low in pH, contains a powerful 
bacteriostat in the hop extracts, and is 
normally stored under anaerobie con- 
ditions, it will not support the growth 
of the hundreds of types of microor- 
ganisms that may be isolated from air, 
water, dust, malt, sugar and other pos- 
sible sources outside the brewery. Those 
species that do grow are peculiar to 
breweries, and have not been reported 
elsewhere. 

Experiment has shown that wort ex- 
posed to the air for a long time will 
ferment and remain bacteria-free if 
inoculated with baeteria-free yeast. On 
the other hand, sterile wort inoculated 
with ordinary brewery yeast develops 
bacteria spoilage in about 14 days. 
Yeast containing 4 bacteria per 100 
yeast cells, will add 400,000 bacteria 
per ml. of wort if pitehed at the rate 
of 1 lb. per bbl. Even if there are few 
or no visible baeteria in the yeast, the 
inoculum may still add several thou- 
sand bacteria per ml. of wort. 

Inadequately washed barrels and in- 
fected brushes may be sources of spoil- 
age bacteria. Wooden tanks and _ bar- 
rels are virtually unpossible to sterilize 
and are likely to be permanent foci of 
spoilage bacteria. 

Hopped wort media, usually used for 
the isolation of beer bacteria, favor the 
growth of molds, veasts and Gram- 
negative bacteria over the slow-grow- 


(New Technology Continued) 
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DARNELL 
CASTERS 


The rapidly-widening use of Darnell 
Products in business and industry 
proves that lasting satisfaction de- 
pends on QUALITY, and true 
ECONOMY rests on performance. 


KEEP TURNING 
AND EARNING 


There is a type of Darnell Caster or 
Wheel for every kind of use and 
floor. Made for.light, medium and 
heavy-duty service, you are sure to 
find in the Darnell line the exact 
caster or wheel to meet your indi- 
vidual requirements . 


Write Today for the new 192 page 
Darnell Caster and Wheel anual 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6. ILL 
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ing, hop-sensitive laetic acid bacteria 
that are the important types in beer 
spoilage. Consequently other media 
should be used for their isolation. 
Neutral or alkaline media favor the 
growth of harmless airborne organisms 
that would not grow at the pH of beer 
(5.0). Different media, temperatures, 
and some anaerobic cultures should be 
used if the real beer flora are to be 
isolated and identified. 

Digest from “Sources of Bacterial Infection 
in the Brewery” by J. L Shimwell, Journal of 


the Incorporated Brewers Guild, Vol. 35, No. 
413, 88-107, March, 1949, 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Moisture Content of Wheat 


There is a marked difference in the 
way that moisture is adsorbed and de- 
sorbed by wheat and flour at ordinary 
temperatures, and the combined ad- 
sorption and desorption curves can ex- 
hibit considerable hysteresis. The 
curves tor flour differ from those of 
wheat, and the hysteresis is less. Com- 
plete desorption of water vapor at 
temperatures of 77-95 F. was not pos- 
sible even after several days of evacua- 
tion with a mercury diffusion pump. 

When wheat grains in a single layer 
are exposed to an atmosphere of con- 
stant humidity, constant moisture con- 
tent is reached in a time that depends 
in part on the rate of diffusion of 
water vapor up to the surface of the 
grain through the atmosphere, and in 
part on the rate of the diffusion of 
moisture within the grain itself. In a 
rapidly moving atmosphere, such as 
that produced by a cireulating fan, 
only the latter rate is important, and it 
has been found that the skin of the 
wheat berry offers little or no re- 
sistance to the movement of moisture 
into the berry. Equations derived from 
Friek’s law fit the observed values 
fairly well. The deviations from ob- 
served values indicate that the diffu- 
sion rate does not remain constant, 
but varies on adsorption and desorp- 
tion with the moisture content. 

When wheat in depth is exposed to a 
moist atmosphere, moisture equilibrium 
may be reached very slowly for the 
mass as a whole. For example, wheat 
grains in a single layer reached equi- 
librium at 15.5 percent moisture in an 
atmosphere of 75 percent relative 
humidity after about 48 hr. For a 
depth of 1.1 in. 400 hr. were required, 
while for a depth of 6.6 in. the mois- 
ture content was only about 5 pereent 
after 400 hr. Only the surface layers 
of wheat in large masses undergo any 
marked changes in moisture content. 

The experiments indicate that it is 


(New Technology Continued 
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Yechnieal 
GLycERINE News 





NEW FRESH FRUIT SPREADS. A new heat- 


less process, utilizing glycerine, is claimed 





to produce fruit spreads which retain the 
natural flavor, aroma, and color of the 


fresh fruit. (F-7) 





x k * 


. 

FOR BETTER CAKES the use of frozen eggs 
processed with glycerine is suggested. 
Cakes made with eggs of this type are 
alleged to possess a smoother. firmer, 
more even grain than cakes made with 
either fresh eggs or non-glycerinated 
frozen eggs. (F-8) 


x * * 


A NEW TYPE SAUSAGE COATING, claimed 


to be prepared from calcium carbonate, 





glycerine, gelatin and water, is said to 
prevent discoloration or browning of the 
outer meat surface and to maintain the 
original color of the meat throughout. 


(F-9) 
x *k * 


TO AGE AND PACKAGE CHEESE, a process 
has been patented in which cheese is 
coated with a special flexible wax cas- 
ing, then wrapped in a protective sheet 
of cellophane-like material which is 
completely moistened with an aqueous 


solution of glycerine and gum arabic. 





The glycerine facilitates wrapping. and 
helps to plasticize the protective sheet 

Cellulose casings for frankfurters, and compositions which simplify the task 

of plucking pheasant and other fowl, have been used successfully for many wrapper to shrink and compress the 

years. In both the hot “frank” casing and in the fowl plucking compositions, ening, (F-10) 

U.S.P. glycerine is a useful ingredient. 


when the package is dried to cause the 


You may find glycerine, too. in cheese .. . in cake... in ice cream... a iia 
in bread .. . in preserves—in almost every type of food. oe 














- 1 
---" 1.8 1 
pcan 1ON, DEP 
e ; ae nies nme aeees associat 1 
And it’s no wonder. Because glycerine’s combination of phy- Pn CERNE PR DU - . 
sical and chemical properties can be matched by no other po MADISON EN f those items \ 
product. It’s an extractant... a humectant . . . a sweetening NEW YORK 7, know the source OF which 4 - 
agent... a blending agent .. . a preservative. It’s a wholesome | should Vike echnical Glycerine : 
= food that digests normally in much the same way as sugars appearing below £9 CF10 1 
and fats. have chec oO ; ' 
Sits : : ee nnn \ 
That’s why for today’s products... and forthe products still Ec eeeeennnarnnnrenmnmen \ 
in development — Nothing takes the place of glycerine! re en , 
cone eee 
" Ce oe | 
GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION ADDRESS =" 
295 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | 
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SPENCER COLONY COUNTER 
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Even the pinpoint bacterial colonies are easy to count 
~—quickly and accurately with this new Spencer 


Dark Field Quebec Colony Counter. Emploving the 
principle of the dark field microscope, it has a unique 
annular reflector which illuminates the ——— svm- 
metrically with oblique ravs of light and leaves the 


background subdued. As a result it provides: 


1. Remarkably uniform illumination— the colonies 
are lighted from all sides 

2. Greater brilliance— reflector collects and concen- 
trates the light ravs 

3. Freedom from glare— only light reflected from the 
specimen reaches the eves of the observer. 

4. Enclosed illuminating system — protected from 
dust, vet permitting easy replacement of the house- 


hold 40 watt lamp 


Equipped with a standard 
1.5x lens, this compact, 
efficient instrument will 
be welcomed by health de- 


American @ Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


Vol. p. 842) 


Manufacturers of the SPENCER cSecontific Instruments 


partments, hospitals, dair- 
ies, breweries, canneries— 
wherever colony counts 
are made. Write dept. T49 
for details. 
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New Technology . aa 


the diffusion of water vapor through 
the air and outer layers of grain that 
limits the moisture uptake of the grain, 
rather than resistance of the grain to 
movement of moisture within it. The 
time required for movement of mois- 
ture across the surfaces of the grains 
and into their interior is ordinarily a 
small fraction of the time required for 
the movement of the water vapor up to 
the surfaces, 

Digest from “Observations on the Adsorption 
of Water Vapor by Wheat” by J. D. babbit 


Canadian Journal of Research, Vol. 27F, 55-7 
February, 1949. 


FRUIT PRODUCTS 


Cold Processed Fruit Spread 


Gelled fruit products that retain 
most of the flavor, color and nutritive 
values of the original fresh fruit, are 
the objects of a recently patented 
process. Steps in the process include: 
Pureeing the ripe fruit; adding pow- 
dered pectin mixed with sugar (not 
over 30 percent of soluble solids) or 
glycerine, and stirring until pectin is 
hydrated; adding fruit acid to adjust 
pH to 3.5 or lower, dissolving re- 
mainder of sugar in the puree; pack- 
aging the mixture and allowing it to 
stand at 70-100 deg. F. until properly 
gelled; then preserving in freezing 
storage. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,459,431, issued 
Jan. 18, 1949, on an application dated April 26, 


1946, to G. Johnson, Albany, and M. M. Boggs, 
Berkeley, Calif., and assigned to a U. &. A. 


PACKAGING 


Aluminum Cans for Foods 


Aluminum cans have been used 
Norway and Denmark since before 
1935 for preserving a variety of food 
products from canned fish to evapo- 
rated milk. Fabrication of Al cans for 
sardines has been developed in Norway 
to a point where automatic machines 
turn them out at a rate of 8,000 per 
hr. To increase the strength of tops 
and bottoms, ribs, concentric or paral 
lel to a diameter, are pressed into the 
metal. Both anodized (oxidized) and 
lacquered cans have been used in an 
effort to prevent corrosion of the in- 
terior. The purer the Al the less the 
corrosion but the greater the cost of 
the metal. The only alloy in common 
use is one containing 1.25 percent Mn. 
It works very well for canned smoked 
fish products which are very corrosive 
to ordinary Al, but it is more costly 
and more difficult to fabricate. 

Al cans do not rust externally but 

(New Technology Continued) 
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SHORT-CUT TO BETTER PROCESSING 


Send for your test sample of ROHM & HAAS enzymes today 


For more than 40 years, Rohm & Haas 
Commercial Enzymes have speeded and 
simplified the processing of natural products. 


Fruit Juices and Concentrates, 
Wines, Jams and Low Solids Gels, 
Baking, Brewing, Distilling, 

Ice Cream, Whey, Cheese, Meat, 
Protein Hydrolysates. 


If you modify or solubilize proteins, 
hydrolize proteins to peptides or amino 
acids, dextrinize or saccharify starches, 
these versatile biocatalysts may give you 


CHEMICALS 





better control of your processes, faster 
production, greater yield and lower costs. 


No one knows all the answers when it comes 
to the potentialities of commercial enzymes 
in food processing. But our experience and 
research may well be the means of saving 
you much time and trouble. 

Send for your test sample of Rohm & Haas 
commercial enzymes today. Apply them 
in your processing. Then make a note to 
discuss your specific problem with our 
technically trained representative —or, if 
you wish, phone or write us direct. 


FOR INDUSTRY 








ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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BAUER LABORATORY MILL 





FOR SAMPLE AND TEST RUNS 


This mill is equipped with a 3 or 5 h.p. built-in 
motor or V-sheave for belt drive. It is built 
with the precision required for laboratory use, 
but has ample stamina for production service. 
The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture approves it for 
preparing cottonseed, soybean, and tung nut 
samples. The American Tung Oil Assn. specifies 
it for sample grinding. The American Chemists’ 
Society endorses it. 

With various designs of plates, the mill reduces all 
grindable materials. It recovers the entire sample 
The hinged cover can be easily swung open for 
cleaning the interior 

You are invited to request literature and data on 
the Bauer No. 148-1-A Laboratory Mill 


THE BAUER BROS. co. 


1740 SHERIDAN AVE. SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO 
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SPRACO 
NOZZLES 


Write for NOZZLE CATALOG to 


“SPRAY ENGINEERING CO. 


128 CENTRAL STREET + SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 
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are subject to corrosion by humid and 
salty atmospheres, especially when in 
contact with other metals. Alkaline 
detergents can be highly corrosive, and 
label glues should be neutral and not 
contain hygroscopic salts. Because of 
their lesser strength, Al cans must be 
processed carefully to avoid deforma 
tion from internal pressure during 
heating and cooling. 

Trials with ordinary, anodized, la 
quered, anodized and lacquered Al, and 
tinplate cans, on fish and shellfish, 
vegetables, and meat products, showed 
that anodized lacquered Al cans de 
veloped hydrogen swel!s at about the 
same time as tin-plate cans. Ordinary 
Al was equal to tin-plate for fish 
canned in oil, and for peas and aspara 
gus. Pickled fish products or meats 
with salty or sour sauces attacked ordi 
nary Al quickly. None of the products 
in Al cans developed a metallic taste 
or turned black, as their controls in 
tin-plate cans did in some eases. 

Digest from “The Possibilities of Using 
Aluminum For i of Preserved Foods 
and the Results of Experiments Recently Car 
ried Out in Denmark,’ by Prof. Bramsnaes, 
Revue des Fermentations et des Industries Ah 


mentaires (Brussels), el. 3, 196-202, Dec 


1948 


ENGINEERING 


Corn Germ Removal Process 


Separation of pure germ from corn 
by a new method that is said to result 
in maximum vield with a minimum 
amount of equipment, at low operating 
cost is described in a recently granted 
patent. 

First, sufficient water is supplied to 
the eorn to bring its moisture content 
to 20-30 percent by weight. This eoidi- 
tion is maintained tor a_ sufficient 
period to distribute the moisture uni- 
formly through the corn. The corn is 
then cracked to loosen the germ, and 
more water is added to bring the total 
moisture content to 67-75 percent. Sub- 
sequent vigorous agitation produces a 
starch milk of sufficient gravity to 
cause easy and clean separation of the 
germ by flotation. 

Digest from U.S. Patent 2,459,548, issued 
Jan. 18, 1949, on an applic ation dated Dec. 6, 


1944, to P. A. Singer and H J. Deobald, Peoria, 
lil., and assigned to Allied Mills, Inc., Ind 


Beverage Premix System 


An improved system for preparing 
carbonated beverages prior to bottling 
is detailed in a recently granted pat- 
ent. The apparatus consists of: A 
mixing tank; means for maintaining a 
partial vacuum in it; water and sirup 
tanks with conduits connecting them 
to the mixing tank; calibrated valves 

New Technology Continued 
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America Wants Value ... America Buys 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


America’s truck operators know that 
these all-star cargo carriers deliver 
the goods all along the line—in 
power, stability, stamina, handling 
ease, comfort and convenience. 
They know—and they buy and oper- 
ate more Chevrolet trucks than any 
other make. And in owning the 
nation’s Number 1 truck, they enjoy 
lower cost of operation, lower cost 
of upkeep and the lowest list prices 
in the entire truck field! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors 
Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Chevrolet’s the Only Truck 


NEW CHEVROLET 4-SPEED 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRUCK 
TRANSMISSION 
A special feature in Series 3800 
and heavier duty models that 
assures new operating ease and 

efficiency. 

THE CAB THAT “BREATHES” 
Here are the trucks with the famous 
cab that “breathes”! Outside air is 
drawn in and used air is forced out! 
Heated in cold weather. * 

FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB 
Chevrolet's Advance-Design Cab is 
mounted on rubber, cushioned 
against road shocks, torsion and 
vibration. 

IMPROVED 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
The world's most economical engine 
for its size now has greater dura- 
bility and operating efficiency. 


—— 


dear 


With All These Features 


SPLINED REAR AXLE 

HUB CONNECTION 
Greater strength and durability in 
heavy-duty models with this exclu- 
sive Advance-Design feature. 


PLUS Uniweld, all-steel cab con- 
struction ¢ New, heavier springs ¢ 
Full-floating hypoid rear axles on 
the 3600 Series and heavier duty 
models ¢ All-round visibility with 
rear corner windows* © Specially 
designed brakes ¢ Hydrovac 
power brakes on Series 5000 and 
6000 models ¢ Ball-bearing steer- 
ing © Double-line pre-selective 
power shift in 2-speed axle at 
extra cost on Series 5000 and 
6000 models * Wide-base wheels 
¢ Standard cab-to-axle-length di- 
mensions @ Multiple color options. 
*Heating and ventilating system and reor 


corner windows with de luxe equipment 
optional at extra cost. 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! 
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all types of storage, refrigerating, 
and processing equipment for the 
milk, food and chemical industries. 


Chicago Stainless 2500 
Gallon Milk Storage Tank 


Here are just a few of the 
various types of equipment 
made by Chicago Stainless: 


 @ Transportation Tanks @ Storage Tanks 
_ @ Refrigerating Tanks @ Reaction Kettles 
@ Food Processing Tanks 
@ Steam Jacketed Kettles 
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in the conduits for controlling the flow 
of sirup and water; and means for 
shutting off the flow of sirup and water 
when the level in either tank falls to 
an extremely low point. 

In operation, sirup and refrigerated 
water are delivered to their respective 
supply tanks. A vacuum is drawn in 
the mixing tank, Calibrated valves are 
set to deliver the desired quantities 
of sirup and water to the mixing tank. 
These enter the tank through a com- 
mon inlet nozzle, then flow over a series 
of pans which complete the mixing, 
and into the bottom of the tank. From 
here, the mixture is pumped to the 
earbonator. A float in the mixing tank 
shuts off further supply of sirup and 
water when the liquid level backs up 
to a predetermined point. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,457,903, issued 
Jan. 4, 1949, on an application dated July 16, 


1943, to J. Kantor and E. F. Rosenberg, Chi 
cago, and assigned to The Liquid Carbonic Corp 


SUGARS 


Acetyl In Sugar Beet Pectin 


Presence of acetyl radical apparently 
explains the failure of sugar beet pec- 
tin to form jellies. To cheek this theory, 
pectin acetates containing 0.4-11.7 per- 
cent acetyl were prepared from a high 
grade citrus pectin of proved jellying 
ability. 

Samples containing 3.5-5.2 percent 
acetyl either entirely failed to form 
a sugar-acid-pectin jelly, or formed 
a weak gel on long standing—the result 
of slow hydrolysis. Samples containing 
$.6-11.7 percent acetyl were only slight 
ly soluble in the jelly medium and were 
not studied further. 

Acetyl was removed by hydrolyzing 
the pectin acetate at pIL 1 at room 
temperature for as long as 400° hr. 
The hydrolyzed produets formed jellies 
in the same way as the original pectin, 
This proved that small percentages of 
acetyl radical in’ pectin prevent the 
formation of 65 percent solids jellies. 
lation Properties of Partially 
. by E. L. Pippen, R. 3 

S. Owens, presented before 


ACS meeting, San Frar , Calif., March 29, 
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Imitation Soy Sauce 


Improving the aroma and flavor of 
untermented liquid flavoring mate 
rials resembling soy sauce is the objeet 
of a recent patent. This is accomplished 
by fermenting a sugar-containing solu 
tion and adding 5-10 percent of this 
solution to an unfermented sauce pre 
pared by hydrolyzing protein’ mate- 
rials with a hot aqueous solution of 
HCL, 

Sugar-containing solutions may be: 

New Technology Continued) 
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4 reels of VEELOS 


can replace 316 sizes 


of endless v-belts 






FOOD 


HAS your v-belt inventory grown too 

large, too costly and too complicated 
by too many sizes of endless v-belts? No 
matter what size your inventory, Veelos 
can cut it—drastically! 

Let’s assume that you use O, A, B and 
C widths. With only four reels of Veelos 
you can make up more than 316 sizes of 
endless v-belts. If you use only A and B 


FREE VEELOS CATALOG shows how Veelos can bring mony 





sizes, your entire v-belt inventory will be 
complete with just two reels. Any length 
belt is quickly uncoupled from a reel, 
made endless and installed. 

Ease and speed of installing Veelos 
lowers machine downtime. On drives with 
outboard bearings, it is installed with- 
out moving the motor or dismantling 
the machine. 









distinct v-belt advantages to your plant. See page after page 
of illustrations of Veelos at work in industry after industry. 
Full engineering data is given. Write for your free copy today, 


MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING COMPANY 


ELO 


THE LINK 


V-BELT 
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MANHEIM, PA. 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY LENGTH + ADAPTABLE TO ANY DRIVE 


Made in all standard sizes, fits all standard grooves. Packaged on reels in 
100-foot lengths. Sales engineers in principal cities; over 300 distributors 
throughout the country. Veelos is known as VEELINK outside the United States. 
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Modern Triangle Packaging 
Machinery Is the Answer 


YOU have to put your product in a package, but the 
method you use to put it there can make a whale of a 
difference in your profit and loss statement. Studies by 
Triangle show that 3 out of 4 packaging departments 
are wasteful, inefficient profit-robbers. Many plants are 
not familiar with the opportunities to reduce packaging 
costs with modern, labor saving, space saving packaging 
machinery. Triangle users regularly report savings of 
25° and more. 


FOR EXAMPLE: The Triangle Elec-Tri-Pak Weigher 
illustrated reduced packaging costs $12,000 per year for 
a Chicago food processor. There is less waste, less labor, 
less floor space, better looking packages and the ma- 
chine paid for itself in well under a year. It’s adding 
$12,000 a year to this manufacturer’s net profits. No 
plant can afford to overlook opportunities like this. 


Write for literature and ASK ABOUT THE 
TRIANGLE PAY-AS-YOU-PACKAGE PLAN. For 
complete recommendations, send sample filled pack- 
age and state production required . . . no obligation. 


Gy 
TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 


6636 W. DIVERSEY BLVD., CHICAGO 35, ILL. 


Sales Offices: San Francisco, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta, New York, Pittsburgh, Boston, 


Jacksonville. Branch Factory: Los Angeles. 
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New Technology —————— - - 
Cane sugar molasses, blackstrap, stareh 
sirups, and solutions of pure sugars 
such as sucrose, maltose, dextrose and 
levulose with solids contents of 20-50 
percent. Fermentation is produced, 
preferably, by osmophilie yeasts. 
Digest from U. S. Patent 2,459,574, issued 
Jan. 18, 1949, on an application dated May 
19, 1947, to R. F. Larson, J. Liggett and 


W. C. Musselman, and assigned to A. E, Staley 
Mfg. Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Growth-Promoting Values 
Of Different Meat Cuts 


Protein in the cheaper cuts of beef 
is approximately equal in growth-pro- 
moting value to the protein in more 
expensive cuts. This was determined 
by a study in whieh lean meat from 
the round, loin, rib, chuek, neek and 
shank cuts from the eareasses of a 
young Shorthorn steer and an aged 
Hereford cow was fed to groups of 
white rats. The meat was fed at 7.5, 
10.0 and 12.5 percent protein levels of 
intake in diets otherwise adequate for 
growth. The diets were also supple- 
mented with amino acids such as eys- 
tine. 

Results on meats from the two ear- 
c¢asses were in close agreement. In both, 
indications were that the protein in the 
cheaper cuts was approximately equal 
to that in the more expensive cuts. 
When the meats were supplemented 
with cystine, the nutritive value of the 
protein as a whole was greatly in 
creased, 


Digest from “Different Cuts of Beef Compared 


For Nutritive Value, 11, Report of Chief, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural Re 
search Administration, USDA., 1948. 





Anti-Corrosion Materials 


Sodium benzoate solutions inhibit 
corrosion of most metals on which they 
have been tested, with the exception of 
zine. The phenomenon was first ob- 
served at the Chemical Laboratory at 
Teddington, England. In a seareh for 
substitutes for searee anti-freeze ma- 
terials, a large number of eompounds 
was tested for their effeets on the 
cooling systems of automotive en- 
zines. Sodium benzoate was found to 
be one of the most effective as an anti- 
corrosion agent. 

A 1 or 2 pereent solution of sodium 
benzoate in the radiator of an automo 
hile engine completely inhibits corro 
sive action. For ordinary usage a 
three or four percent solution is sug 
gested. A 114 percent solution effec 
tively removes rust and seale from steel 
urfaces, 

Wrapping materials, paper, or eoat 

New Technology Continued 
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Get positive lasting protection 
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You can be sure of positive protection—at lowest cost in 
service life—if you use Globe stainless steel tubes (seam- 
less or ““Gloweld’’ welded) to safeguard your processing. 

Today’s wide range of stainless analyses demands tech- 
nical “know-how” to select stainless steel tubes of the type, 
size and finish that offer you the most in positive lasting 








against these dangers 
... with Globe Stainless 
Steel Tubes 


results. We suggest you investigate how Globe's engineer- 
ing experience plus Globe's modern, completely equipped 
metallurgical, physical and chemical laboratories can be of 
service to you in using stainless steel tubes to best advantage. 

Decide today to check the merits stainless steel tubes 
offer you — to eliminate processing difficulties — to 
gain longer, more continuous service life — to reduce 
costly replacements and production interruptions. Write — 
GLOBE STEEL TUBES CO., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


Photo Courtesy Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 





Free valuable technical data in Globe's 
new Stainless Steel Analysis Chart, 
Bulletin No. 301. 








STEEL TUBES 
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NOT THE OLD TYPE NOZZLE, 
Sut, THE NEW TYPE NOZZLE... 


AIROCOOL 


» GAS BURNER NOZZLES 


PATENTED 


...outlast the ordinary 
nozzle 2 to 5 times 


~~, 


aii 


=D 





“AIROCOOL” NOZZLE 
4" 1.P.S. RAW GAS PILOT 
RECESSED REFRACTORY FACING 
Our “AIROCOOL” Nozzles have the “earned” reputation of outlasting under fire, 


two to five times, the ordinary inspirator gas burner | Cc quently, they 
reduce the frequent labor costs, inconvenience, and overhead item of making 








replacements. 
Renewable type recessed gas tips direct the separate igniter flames against the 


main volume of the mixture to insure stable 
OL BURNERS ond GAS BURNERS for industrial 
STEAM 


ignition ...and allow greater turn-down 

power, process and ae purpose: Phnenn 
i . ATOMIZING OIL BURNERS; MOTOR- 
without burn-back. ROTARY OIL BURNERS; MECHANICAL PRESSURE 
” va i ATOMIZING OIL BURNERS; LOW AIR PRESSURE 
AIROCOOL” Nozzles are made exclusively See eas: ae Gamat | COMBMAaTYEN 


by us. They are stocked for standard pipe GAS ond OIL BURNERS; AUTOMATIC OIL 
BURNERS, for smal! process furnaces and heating 





thread sizes 4, 5, 6 and 8 inch for various plonts; FUEL OIL HEATERS; FUEL OIL PUMPING 
: ond HEATING UNITS; FURNACE RELIEF DOORS; 
makes of inspirators. Ask for Supplement 3 to AIR INTAKE DOORS; OBSERVATION PORTS; 








SPECIAL REFRACTORY SHAPES. 





Bulletin 55... it gives detailed information. 


NATIONAL /|||(||| [BURNER CO., INC. | 


Main Offices & Factory: 1272 EAST SEDGLEY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA, 
Texas Office: 2512 South Boulevard, Houston 6 





INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNERS, GAS BURNERS, FURNACE EQUIPMENT 
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New Technology 


ings of rubber latex or polyvinyl 
acetate ean be made substantially anti- 
corrosive by impregnating or fabri- 
eating them with 2 to 5 percent sodium 
benzoate solutions. Various benzoic 
esters are also effective. 

Digest from “A New Use for Sodium_Ben- 
zoate” by B. Douglas, Journal of the Incor- 


porated Brewers’ Guild, Vol. 35, 45-7, Febru- 
ary 1949, 


Frozen Food Tester 


An instrument similar to the pres- 
sure-meter sometimes used for deter- 
mining ripeness of pears or peaches, 
has been developed to measure the 
depth to which a food has been frozen. 
A sliding 1-lb. weight on a guide rod 
is brought down sharply against an 
anvil which is part of a ram and bel- 
lows. The ram and bellows are in a 
cylinder containing oil to communi- 
cate the pressure of the blow to a gage. 
When the point of the instrument is 
held against the frozen sample and 
the weight is brought down smartly 
on the anvil, the foree of the blow reg- 
isters on the gage. If the sample is 
frozen solid, the foree of each stroke 
is approximately the same. In a partly 
frozen sample the pressure drops 
when the unfrozen interior is reached. 
On poultry for example, at 30 deg. F. 
there is no resistance to the instru- 
ment, at 20 F. the resistance is about 
50 lb. and at 0 about 160 lb. Construe- 
tion of the instrument is simple. 

Digest from “A Dynamometer for Determin- 
ing Depth of Freezing in Foods”, by H. Tessier, 


Canadian Journal of Research, Vol. 27F, 47-8, 
February, 1949, 


Oxygen in Milk 


Greatest absorption of oxygen by 
milk occurs at the time of milking. 
This is followed by a continued in- 
erease before pasteurizing. During pas- 
teurization oxygen content drops, but 
absorption begins immediately there- 
after and continues even during stor- 
age of the bottled milk. At the end of 
24 hr. oxygen content of bottled milk 
is approximately the same as that in 
the weigh tank. Where HTST pas- 
teurization was used, a reduction in 
oxygen occurred in the closed system, 
with a subsequent increase on cool- 
ing. High bacteria counts apparently 
result in lower oxygen content of raw 
milk. 

These results were obtained in a 
study made in four milk plants over 
several months. Curves and tables are 
given to show the variations in oxygen 
content at the different stages of han- 
dling and processing. 

Digest from “The Effect of Handling and 
Processing of Milk on Its Oxygen Content,” 


bv EF. oO Herreid and J. Francis, Journal of 
78, March 1949 
~—End 


fra Sciences a 
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To be sure of the most effective results when you're planning 
on new vacuum equipment, you'll want to know what an Inger- 
soll-Rand engineer has to say about it. The correct application 
of ejector equipment can make the difference between an effec- 
tive installation and one that is costly and inefficient. That’s 
why you will benefit by calling in an Ingersoll-Rand engineer. 
He will be glad to work with you and give you the advantage of 
his years of experience with all kinds of vacuum installations, 





11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


gersoll-Rand 


168-4; 
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this is WAY You CUT PROCESS COSTS 
with (Carpenter HEAT EXCHANGER QUALITY 


Stainless Tubing... 














Fu. CORROSION RESISTANCE is in every square inch of this tubing, because 
Carpenter’s method of manufacture does not require any compromise with Stainless 
analyses. And you will find uniformly good corrosion resistance in Carpenter Heat 
Exchanger Quality Stainless Tubing ... whether you use 2 lengths or 2,000. 
UNIFORM HEATING and COOLING is provided by the exceptional wall uniformity 
of Carpenter Heat Exchanger Quality Stainless Tubing. There are no “heavy 
sections” in the tube wall. Uniform radiation can be provided at all points of the 
tube’s circumference. | 
SMOOTH I.D. and O.D. SURFACES assure better flow conditions and speed proc- | 
essing. The smooth, sleek surfaces of Carpenter Heat Exchanger Quality Tubing 
guard against excessive scale and sludge formations. 

LIGHT GAUGE TUBING can be used because of the wall uniformity that protects you 
against premature tube failure. With Carpenter Heat Exchanger Quality Stainless Tubing 
there are no “thin sections” where stress or corrosion could get an early foothold. 





a 16-PAGE BOOK OF ENGINEERING DATA ON HEAT RESISTANCE & HEAT TRANSFER 

A note on your company letterhead will start this Stainless Tubing information on its way 
to you... Physical Properties, Heat Resistance and Heat Transfer Characteristics, Velocity 
Constants and many useful tables. Write today for your copy. 





THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. « Alloy Tube Division 
109 Springfield Road, Union, N. J. 





STAINLESS TUBING 


‘MORE THAN CORROSION RESISTANCE” 





24-HOUR SERVICE—You get definite delivery information within 
24 hours when you call your Carpenter Stainless Tubing Distributor. 
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Books 





Toxic Foods 


Foop PoisoNnInG, revised edition. By 
G. M. Dack. Published by University 
of Chic ago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi 
cago 37, 1949, 184 pages: 6! yx 4 in., 
cloth. Price, $3.75. 


This revision of a book first pub- 
lished in 1943 brings together informa- 
tion and discoveries gained during 
World War IT on poisoning problems 
in the processing and distribution of 
foods. 

Advances through research in the 
chemical nature and purification of 
Botulinus toxins and on the factors af- 
fecting the protection of dehydrated 
meat from botulin are examples of the 
topics reported. Staphylococcus food 
poisoning in military areas, also led to 
further studies, using bacteriophage 
typing of Staphylococeus strains iso- 
lated from food and from possible ear- 
riers. In the field of salmonellosis, a 
significant percent of egg powders was 
found to contain one or more types of 
Salmonella. 


Oriental Diet 
Rice BULLETIN. 
No, 11, Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D.C. Free. 


Commodity Series 


This number of the “Commodity 
Series” presents a complete summary 
of both the world rice situation and the 
problem of feeding that part of the 
Far East where rice is the most im- 
portant item of diet. Any American 
enterprise concerned with food prob- 
lems of that part of the world ean 
profitably study this document. 


Fish Dish 


THe Art or Fisu Cookery. By Milo 
Miloradovich. Published by Doubleday 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 1949. 457 
pages; 484x771 2 in.; cloth. Price, $3.50. 


Here is a cook book that the fishing 
industry might well recommend to its 
consumers. It deseribes the infinite 
possibilities in the preparation of fish 
for use as a delicious as well as a basic 
food. So comprehensive is the book 
that one could select three recipes a 
week for more than eight years with 
out repeating a single dish. 

The volume actually comprises two 
books. It carries over 1,200 practical 
recipes for all types of edible fish and 
shellfish, whether game or commereial, 
salt or fresh water, fresh-eaught, 
eanned, frozen, salted, pickled, smoked 
or dried. There is also a course of 
INDUSTRIES, 
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instruction on names, seasons, Loris, 
sizes, types and producing areas for 
practically all varieties of edible fish. 
Basie cooking information along with 
cooking time-charts and tables de- 
seribing the best season for buying 
seafood are also included. 

To top it all off, there are instrue- 
tions on how to select, buy, and store 
the fish. A final chapter tells what 
wines to serve, their proper tempera 
tures, and their taste and quality. 


British Research 

Koop Science Apstracts. Vol 21, 
Nos. 1 & 2, Jan. & March, 1949. Pub- 
lished by Department of Seientifie Re- 
search. 140 pages; 6x94 in.; paper. 
lor sale through His Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, York House, Kingsway, 
London W. C. 2. Price 6s. 


Formerly the Index to the Literature 
of Food Investigation, these British 
reviews take a new lease on life under 
a new title. Delayed by war born diffi- 
culties, the Index had fallen behind 
about four years. Vols. 17 to 20 of 
the Index will be completed and pub- 
lished concurrently with the numbers 
under the new title. 

Abstracts will be grouped under 
headings of meat, poultry and game; 
fish; dairy produce; fats and_ oils; 
fruits and vegetables; grain crops and 
seeds; general processes; packing 
methods and materials; engineering, 
and miscellaneous. 


Government Publications 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS FOR 1949, 
Crop Reporting Board, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies. Mimeo- 
graphed. Indicates acreage of prin- 
cipal erops in 1949, based on Mareh 1 
reports from farmers in all parts of 
the country, regarding their acreage 
plans for the 1949 season. 


HANpBook OF Lapor Sratistics. Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 916. 
Price 75e. This “1947 edition” in- 
cludes each major Bureau statistical 
series from its beginning to 1948, and 
also important related statistics col- 
iected by other public agencies on 
social security, production, income, 
and expenditures. 


List OF COMMERCIAL STANDARDS, RE 
VISED TO JANUARY 1. National Bureau 
of Standards, Letter Cireular LE931 
(Supersedes LOY11). Mimeographed. 
Commercial Standards establish qual- 
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TWO MORE FRICK-FREEZERS 
FOR DEL-MAR-VA 


Two big poultry freezing plants, 
equipped with Frick Refrigeration, 
were built at Salisbury and Pocomoke 
City, on Maryland's "Eastern Shore," 
in 1946, 

Now Shoreland Freezers, Inc., also at 
Salisbury, and 
the Draper Can- 
ning Co., at Mil- 
ton, Del., have 
Frick - Freezing 
4 | tunnels handling 
| fruits and vege- 
. | tables. 

e ™ The Shoreland 
y. ~ tunnel is 45 ft. 
hicdaccay “cel tea long, the other 
Canning Co; Conveyor Belt is 60 ft.; each is 

a equipped with 
both push trucks and a conveyor belt, 
and will handle ANY foods. 

Not far away, at Bridgeton, N. J., 
Frick Refrigeration carries the cooling 
load in the world's largest quick-freez- 
ing plant. 

For competent handling of that low- 
temperature problem of yours, look to 








= 









DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 





dacs 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA plas 
Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 


Section View of Frick-Freezer with Both Belt Con- 
veyor and Push Trucks for Handling ANY Foods 
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44 4a ity requirements, methods of — test, 

How SPEED helped catch bugs pice ane and labeling of 

* commodities, and provide uniform 

in the lacquer bases for fair competition. Procedure 

~ — ae of development is explained in a com- 

panion pamphlet entitled Voluntary 
Standards Adopted hy the Trade. 


Fruits anp Nuts. Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics, CS-32. Mimeo 
graphed. First complete — statistical 





estimate of bearing acreages for non ~ 





citrus fruit crops for all states. 


SIMPLIFIED) PracticE RerCOMMENDA- 
TIONS (Alphabetical List), Revise TO 4 
January 1. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Letter Cireular LC932 (Super- 
sedes LC913). Mimeographed. Reeords 
stock items retained after superfluous 
materials have been eliminated; devel- 
oped by voluntary cooperation among 
manufacturers, distributors, consumers, 
and other interests as explained in 
Simplified Practice, Its Purpose and 
Application, Letter Circular LC590 
(April 15, 1940). 








Final finish on pianos mysteriously going “sour.’’ Production halted. Lab needed 
X-ray diffraction camera to identify impurity. At 9 4.M., 10-lb. ene Air Express- 
ed from 1100 miles away, delivered by 4 P.M. same day. Cost, only $3.58. Company 


uses Air Express as routine method to get supplies fast, keep ‘inventory low. Derinition or pH, ANpd STANDARDS 


FOR pH MEASUREMENTS. National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Letter Circular 
LG933. Mimeographed. Measurement 
and eontrol of acidity and alkalinity, 
in both industrial and researeh work, 
are facilitated by uniform agreement 
on a standard scale of pH and stand- 
ard reference buffers to define fixed 
points on the seale. 





NATIONWIDE RESULTS WITH FUNGI 
CIDES IN 1948—Fourth Annual Report. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Supplement 





That low $3.58 figure was total cost Scheduled Airlines carry Air Express ISL to The Plant Disease Reporter. 
for Air Express and included door-to- on every flight. Speeds up to 5 miles a Mimeographed. This summary of work 
door service. That makes the world’s minute! Direct by air to 1300 cities; with 175 different fungicides on 65 


fastest shipping method exceptionally air-rail for 22,000 off-airline offices. 


. : petid 5 kinds of plants does not represent final 
convenient, complete, and easy to use. Serves many foreign countries, too. 


conclusions or imply recommendations. 


H It is primarily for the information of 
FACTS on low Air Express rates I Lae: ' 
Sr Nr those concerned with plant disease con- 
Package of blueprints (4 lbs.) goes 800 “974 for $1.54. trol 
_ ial tools (21 Ibs.) go 600 miles for $3.87. ; 

very kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 

Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up SpreaDS FoR Breap. National Military 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and Establishment Specification JAN-S- 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsi- 1032, issued March on, 1949: Mimeo- 


bility. Assured protection, too valuation coverage up to $50 
— — charge. Prac _ ally - — ation = ize ~. graphed. This specification has been 
or fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 3 ae : RO P S 
Express Agency. And specify “‘Air Express delivery” on orders. SEPEONS d by Departme nts of Army, 

Navy, and Air Force, and supersedes 


Quartermaster Corps Tentative Speci- 
SHEL fj 





c 

fication CQD 32C, withont modifica- 

tion. Copies should be requested from 
GETS THERE FIRST Specifications Section, Chicago Quar- 


termuster Purchasing Office, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chieago 9. 












Rotes include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principel towns and cities 
The above recently issued documents 








© * are available, at the prices indicated, 
st ‘ from the Superintendent of Docu 
ig! ments, Government Printing Office, { 
ys Washington 25, D.C. When no price 4 
AIR EXPRESS, A. SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE is indicated the pamphlet is free and 


should be ordered from the bureau 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 1 2 es 
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High pressures, possible with 
Lukenweld Rolls, boost output 


“Can our old rolls be 


First question to ask is. 
Some 


safely worked at higher 
operators report unfortunate experiences when 
they tried; failure of rolls damaged other rolls 
and shut down entire machines. Often the 
insurance companies will not permit any in- 


pressures? 


crease in pressure. 

Lukenweld Drier Rolls are predictable, be- 
cause they are steel plate construction. Designed 
for peer work—as much as 350 psi. and over 
—they are SAFE. Ask your insurance company 
what they know about Lukenweld Drier Rolls. 





CAN YOU, WORK YOUR 
DRIER ROLLS AT 


ttigher Steam 
Pressures 7? 


Production increases 


to 60% have 


Rolls, 


been installed. 


Positive removal of condensate and the 
higher steam velocity obtained with Lukenweld 
Jacketed Drier Rolls make them better workers 
at any steam pressure. Reduction of film, dead 
steam, entrapped air or other noncondensable 
gases contributes to their high efficiency. ‘Tem- 
peratures are more even across roll faces. 

Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Rolls are offered 
in diameters from two feet to over twenty feet. 
They are described in Bulletin 358. For a copy, 
write Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel 
Company, 401 Lukens Bldg., Coatesville, Pa. 


We'll lend you “‘LUKENWELD", a 16mm motion picture 


LUKENS 


LUKENWELD 





DIVISION 
* 
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———— DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS. AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


with sound, highlighting our methods, facilities and prod- 
ucts. Running time: 20 minutes. Write for booking date. 





up 
re- 


ported after Lukenweld 
Jacketed Steel 
operating 
vated temperatures, 


Drier 


ele- 


have 
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Wide range of baking operations at 


vedesab BAKE SHOPS 
emphasizes versatility of GAS 








LOCAL SERVICE BAKERIES catering to the variety goods demands of a 
large group of customers, The Federal Bake Shops supply virtually every 
type of baked product from staple to fancy. To supply this wide range of 


goods, yet operate as individual units, these local service establishments 


must be equipped with flexible ovens and versatile fuel. 


To fulfill this need GAS and modern 
Gas Equipment are used in baking 
bread, pastries, cakes, pies, rolls. 
Yet Federal Bake Shops are small 
establishments with limited space 
for claborate ovens. That's why au- 
tomatically controlled GAS serves so 
well at any temperature and at any 
warm-up speed. 

Ina typical installation, the Federal 
Bake Shop in Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Gas Equipment includes 


e One Steam Box 
e One Faulds Rotary Oven 
e One Variety Sectional Oven 


With this equipment all the products 


on display, and others in process, are 
completely finished. Manager J. C. 
Stuhlman describes his experience 
with Gas, “We use it for all our 
baked goods and never have any 
trouble getting the right tempera- 
ture at the right time. Furthermore, 
the simplicity of equipment main- 
tenance, and fuel cleanliness, are 
mighty important in our operation.” 


This flexible Gas Equipment is a 
big factor in baking management, 
large or small. It’s never too early 
to check up on modernization of 
your Gas Ovens and accessories. Just 
call your local Gas Company today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Gas-fired rotary and sectional 
ovens serve a variety of needs. 





Master Baker J. C. Stuhlman, 
Manager of Federal Bake Shop, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Patents 





Diastase From Wheat Grain Products Ex 
tracted by Neutralized Aqueous Solution of 
Sulphite Salt—I. W. Tucker and A. K. Balls, 
Washington, D. C., to United States of 
America. No. 2,457,754. Dec. 28, 1948 


Milk Packaged in Cream Separating Container 
—J. P. Jones, Omaha, Neb., to Dairy Special- 
ties, Inc., Omaha. No. 2,457,822. Jan. 4, 
1949. 


Fruits Mechanically Peeled While Contained 
in Grooved Cups Attached to Convevor and 
Mechanically Discharged From Cup at Dis 
charge Station Leaving Peel in Cup—H. A 
Skog, Olympia, Wash., to Special Equipment 
Co., Portland, Ore. No. 2,457,840. Jan. 4, 
1949 


Carbonated Beverage Constituents Automat 
ically Mixed and Deaerated in Course of De 
livery to Container—J. Kantor and FE. F. 
Rosenberg to Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi 
cago. No. 2,457,903. Jan. 4, 1949 


Fats and Fatty Oils Continuously Hydrolyzed 
With Water to Fattv Acids and Glycerine by 
Application of Heat and Pressure—M. H. 
Ittner, Jersey City N. J., to Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet Co. No. 2,458,170. Jan. 4, 1949, 


Citrus Peel Processed for Recovery of Acety 
lesterase—EF. F. Jansen, Berkeley, R. Jang, San 
Francisco, and L. R. MacDonnell, Oakland, 
Calif., to United States of America No. 
2,458,171. Jan. 4, 1949. 


Thiamin Treated With Caustic Soda and Po 
tassium Ferricyanide in Presence of 8 Percent 
of Organic Material to Form Derivatives— 
Kurt Warnat, Basel, Switzerland, to Hoffman 
La Roche Inc., Nutley, N. J. No. 2,458,453. 
Jan. 4, 1949. 


Fatty Oils Refined by Treatment With Sul- 
phuric Acid and Bleaching Earth at Between 
90 and 120 Deg. C—D. S. Bolley, Brooklyn, 
and E. C. Gallagher, Freeport, N. Y., to Na- 
tional Lead Co., New York City. No. 2,458,- 
554. Jan. 11, 1949 


Edible Vegetable Meal Made Free-Flowing, 
Oxidation-Resistant and  Vitamin-Fortified 

L. O. Buxton, Maplewood, N. J., to Nopco 
Chemical Co. No. 2,458,679. Jan. 11, 1949. 


Vegetable Meal Impregnated to Have 50 Per- 
cent Fat Content by Weight, be Free-Flow 


ing and Stabilized—-L. O. Buxton, Maple 
wood, N. J., to Nopco Chemical Co. Nov 
2, 458,680. Jan. 11, 1949. 


Asparagus Stalks and Like Mechanically Packed 
Into Containers—H. F. Kelly, Los Angeles, 
and H. A. Howard, Seattle. No. 2,458,858. 
Jan. 11, 1949. a 


Higher Fatty Acid Mixture, Consisting of 
Oleic and Linoleic Acids Substantially Free 
From Saturated Acids, Fractionally Separated 
by Extraction With Low-Boiling Aliphatic Ke 
tone at 70 to 150 Deg. F., Chilling and Filter- 
ing—C. C. Towne, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas 
Co., New York City No. 2,459,054. Jan 
11, 1949. 


Pears Mechanically Peeled, Cored and Split— 
G. A. Dunn, Oakland, Calif., to California 
Packing Corp., San Francisco. No. 2,459,368. 
Jan. 18, 1949. 


Gelled Fruits Made From Pureed Fruit Con 
taining Crushed Fruit and Pureed Fruit Con 
taining Sheed Fruit at Room Temperature by 
Addition of Powdered High-Methoxvl Pectin 
and Sugar—G. Johnson, Albany, and M. M 
Boggs, Berkeley, Calif., to United States of 
America. No. 2,459,431. Jan. 18, 1949 


Germ Separated From Cracked Moistened 
Cor by Flotation in Presence of Starch Liquid 
—P. A. Singer and H. ]. Deobald, Peoria, II1., 
to Allied Mills, Inc No. 2,459,548 Jan. 18, 
1949 


Soy-Sauce-Type Condiment Prepared by Fer 
menting Sugar-Containing Solution for De 
velopment of Desired Aroma and Flavor— 
R. F. Larson, R. W. Liggett and W. C. Mus- 
sulman, to A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill. No. 2,459,563. Jan. 18, 1949 


Soy-Sauce-Type Condiment Chemically Pre 
pared by Adding Protein Hydrolytic Products 
to Unfermented Chemically Prepared Liquid 
Flavoring Material Containing Sugar and Fer 
menting to Develop Desired Aroma and Flavor 
W. W. Mover to A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Decatur, Ill. No. 2,459,574. Jan. 18, 1949. 


Soya Oil Separated Into Fractions of Relatively 
Higher and Lower Iodine Values by Mixing 
With Non-Polar Solvent, Chilling and Cen 
trifuging—E. M. James, Winchester, Mass., 
to Lever Brothers Co. No. 2,459,820. Jan. 25, 
1949 


Patents Continued) 








UNIFORMITY. 


years. 


330 E. N. Water St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
BOSTON MOLASSES CO.: 





MOLASSES and SYRUPS 


All types and grades . . . each 
grade STANDARDIZED to assure 


Technical and practical service 
to the food industry for over 35 





AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


15 W. Queen St. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


751 Terminal St. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 

pci 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved. the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 
G 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. J-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERCGCER S T 
rrocess SAL 
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Chis Fork Truck 


Does MORE WORK 


FOR LESS “PAY” because tt has 


DYNATORK 2ecere 


Available only in CLARK’S gas- 
oline-powered Utilitruc, Dynatork 
Drive eliminates the clutch and 
conventional transmission. 
Nothing comparable in the fork- 
lift-truck field. Benefits so numer- 
ous that the important question is: 
Can you afford to be without it? 

















To help get the answer—to enjoy 
unsurpassed counsel on any 
materials-handling matters 
—CONSULT CLARK. 
Please direct inquiries 
on your business 
letterhead to 
address listed 
below. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL }| TOWING TRACTORS 





kK ry 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., 
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ARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY sattce creek 14, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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Uncooked Rhubarb Ground, Chilled to Short 
of Freezing, Decanted to Obtain Juice Which 
is Treated With Milk of Lime to Increase pH 
and Precipitate Acid Salts Preliminary to Fil- 
tering and Addition of Sugar—O. C. Stout, 
Hamilton, Ohio. No. 2,459,901. Jan. 25, 1949. 


Chocolate Confectionery Made in Continuous 
Manner—]. J. Alikonis to Paul F. Beich Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. No. 2,459,908. Jan. 25, 1949. 


Sirup for Making Confections Made by Dilut- 
ing Cane Molasses to Predetermined Density, 
Bleaching, Filtering, Increasing Density by 
Addition of Sucrose, Inverting Sucrose Content 
and Again Increasing Density by Adding Su- 
crose—C. C. Capdevielle, New York City. 
No. 2,459,991. Jan. 25, 1949. 


Proteins Acid-Digested in Presence of Water- 
Immiscible Aliphatic Alcohol Solvent for Tryp- 
tophane to Form Amino Acids—R. H. Sifferd, 
Clarendon Hills, IL, to Armour and Co., 
Chicago No. 2,460,040. Jan. 25, 1949. 


Animal Casings Immersed and Kept in Con 
tact With Water Through Which Oxygen 
Bubbles—T. R. Ernest to Thompson Mfg 
Co., Chicago. No. 2,460,077. Jan. 25, 1949 


Frozen Foods Packaged in Containers Equip- 
ped With Telltale Indicator to Register When 
Temperature of Contents Rises Above Freezing 
Point—K. ]. Chase, Wilmington, Mass. No 
2,460,215. Jan. 25, 1949. 


Corn Milled by Method Which Includes Sol 
vent Extraction as Step in Continuous Proced 
ure—W. R. Lloyd and G. H. Schafer, Chicago, 
to Charles A. Krause, ]r., Milwaukee, Wis 
No. 2,460,389. Feb. 1, 1949. 


Soya Protein Recovered From Oil-Free Soya 
Meal by Treatment With Water at Isoelectric 
Point of Protein; Mechanically Separating 
Protein From Fibrous Portion of Meal; and 
Leaching Fibrous Portion With Alkaline Water 
Protein Solvent to Extract Additional Quanti 
ties of Protein—E. O. Erkko, Wilmington, 
Del., and R. T. Trelfa, Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. No 
2,460,627. Feb. 1, 1949. 


Chewing Gum Made to Have Hard Candy 
Characteristics and Stabilized Against Oxida 
tive Deterioration—E. G. Lindhe, Hastings 
On-Hudson, N. Y., to Sweets Laboratories, 
Inc., New York City. No. 2,460,698. Feb. 
1, 1949. 


Carotenoid Concentrates Made From Palm 
Oil—E. W. Eckey, Wyoming, Ohio, to 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati No 
2,460,796. Feb. 1, 1949. 


Gelatin Obtained From Collagen-Containing 
Animal Tissue by Dissolving Action of Aqueous 
Solution of 1 to 30 Percent Concentration of 
Aliphatic Amine—R. E. Damschroder and 
M. E. Kauffman, to. Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. No. 2,460,809. Feb. 8, 
1949, 


Proteins Separated From Dried Skim Milk 
Powder by Addition of Methanol-Water So 
lution at About —16 Deg. C. to Precipitate 
Proteins and Dissolve Lactose Preliminary to 
Separating Protein Precipitate From Lactosc 
Containing Solution—A. Leviton, Washing 
ton, D. C., to United States of America. No 
2,460,891. Feb. 8, 1949. 


Yeast Grown on Nutrient Medium Consist- 
ing of Molasses Wort and Residues From 
Sulphite Waste Liquor Fermentation—Sven 

(Patents Continued) 
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Never omit the 
“Composite Valve" 


=— in any cost-wise 
planning 


CALL IT THE “COMPOSITE VALVE” — 
the giant that would result if all the 
valves in a plaut were one valve. As 
pictured here, its proportion to 
other equipment in this detailed 
model of an automobile factory is 
fairly accurate. Representing your 
total valve investment, its size may 
surprise you, but it must be consid- 
ered in any plan for economical 
plant operation. 

Ir PAYS to keep your “composite 
valve” in mind at all times... and 
thus avoid the common error of dis 
missing valves as a comparatively 
unimportant investment. With 
wages and material costs the highest 


“PRACTIC. 
book contair 


‘ alve se. 
4 t “which 


FREE on ¢ 


: equest 
AMM, IN hite Street, New York 13, N. } 
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ever, your total valve expense war- 
rants the same careful attention that 
you give to operating costs of larger 
plant units. 

EXCESSIVE MAINTENANCE of one in- 
ferior valve is insignificant, but 
multiplied by thousands, it is a 
serious drain on operating budgets. 
JENKINS BROS. helps you meet this 
problem two ways. First, by build- 
ing extra endurance into Jenkins 
Valves, making them the longest- 
lasting, lowest-upkeep valves that 
money can buy. Sec- 
ond, with advice from 








er selection, installation, or mainte- 
nance. 

For all new installations, for all re- 
placements, rely on Jenkins quality 
and engineering for lowest valve 
costs in the long run. Sold through 
leading Industrial Distributors. 


Jenkins Bros.. 80 White St.. New York 13; 

Bridgeport, Conn; Atlanta; Boston; 

Philadelphia: Chicago; San Francisco. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 








Jenkins Engineers on 
any question of prop- 


LAYOUTS” ts a 32-page 
and des f 25 
recommedatior 
nd location in the lines. Tells 
erformance 


» for best p ° 
Write JENKINS BROS., 80 









LOOK FOR THIS ante. DIAMOND MARK 
JENKINS > 
marx 


JENKINS 
VALVES 


Types, Sizes, Pressures, Metals for Every Neeu 


SINCE ete 2 1864 
ae ee 
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Patents 


Olof Rosenqvist, Rotebro, Sweden, to Svenska 
Jastfabriks Aktiebolaget. No. 2,460,947. Feb. 
8, 1949 


Liquid Egg Whites Fermented With Sac- 
charomyces  Cerevisiae Prior to Drying— 
G. Josh, Crown Point, Ind., L. A. Harriman, 
Chicago, and I. W. Hopkins, Hinsdale, Ill, 
to Armour and Company, Chicago. No. 
2,469,986. Feb. 8, 1949 


Animal Fats Stabilized Against Rancidity by 
Mixing With Small Quantity of Ground Citrus 
Fruit Fiber, Heating to Between 100 and 200 
Deg. C., and Separating Treated Fats From 
Spent Fibrous Portion of Citrus Fruit—M. M. 
Piskur and J. W. Higgins to Swift & Co., 
Chicago. No. 2,461,080. Feb. 8, 1949. 


————— ~ = " ‘ q Highly Concentrated Cream Converted Into 

es ; Butter by Cooling—Hans Olaf Lindgren, Ap- 
pelviken, Sweden, to Aktiebolaget Separator, 
Stockholm, Sweden. No. 2,461,117. Feb. 8 
1949. ‘ 





Cheese Curd Separated From Whey by Cen- 
trifuging—G. J. Strezynski, Chicago, to De 
Laval Separator Co., New York City. No. 
2,461,129. Feb. 8, 1949. 





Ungelatinized Starch, Water and Organic 
Acid Anhydride React to Form Ungelatinized 
Starch Derivatives—C. G. Caldwell, Forest 
Hills, N. Y., to National ye Products, Inc., 
New York City. No. 2,461,139. Feb. 8, 
1949. 





Clarified Sucrose Solution Brought Into Inti 
mate Contact With Bentonite at Between 150 
and 200 Deg. F. to Make Invert Sugar—W. A. 
La Lande, Jr., Upper Darby, Pa., to Attapulgus 
Clay Co., Philadelphia. No. 2,461,163. Feb. 
8, 1949. 








Thinly Sliced Beef Smoked and Dried While 
Held Between Perforated Sheets or Plates to 
Prevent Curling—H. H. McKee to Swift & 
Co., Chicago. No. 2,461,291. Feb. 8, 1949. 


Packaged Foods Frozen During Movement by 
“ : Successive Stages Through Vat Containing Re 
i frigerant—K. Eftihios, New Orleans, La. No 

fuel through — ie | S pepipenenewan : 
condensate drainage s i { & (oes Chocolate-Coated Candies Having Semi- 


Liquid to Liquid Centers Made to Have Pro- 


control ...and we'd ~ J ee ca ee, ee 

ff. Ly jecting Top Portion ith Greater Wall Thic 
like to send you a copy. fa f Ps ness Than Remainder of Shell—H. Strausser, 
Just use the coupon. New York City. No. 2,461,399. Feb. 8, 1949. 


Protein-Contaiming Seeds Impregnated With 
Dilute Aqueous Solution of Sulphuric, Hydro 
chloric or Phosphoric Acid Preparatory to Ex- 
traction of Protein Content—R. L. Wormell 
and A. F. Millidge, Coventry, and C. L. 
Knight, Kenilworth, England, to Courtaulds, 
Ltd., London, England. No. 2,461,404. Feb. 
8, 1949 








ia . Bakery Doughs Made in Refrigerated Mixer 
COCHRANE. CORPORATION M.A. Sticelber, Kansas City, Mo., to Quik- 





13117 N. 17th Street, Philadelphia 32, Pa. Seal, Inc. No. 2,461,450. Feb. 8, 1949. 
| 
| I would like to know more about the Meat Protected Against Deleterious Photo- 
+ : Chemical Action by Color Screen Having 
nul C-B System of Condensate Drainage Control. Spectral ‘Transmission of Substantially All Light 
‘ Send me a copy of Publication 3250. Between 4,900 and 6,300 Angstrom Unit Wave 
Lengths—M. R. Coe, Washington, D. C., 


to Rile-Coe Filter Process, Inc., Pinehurst, 
N.C. No. 2,461,522. Feb. 15, 1 








Frozen Foods Packed in Preset Pressure Can— 

R. Lo Vico, oe Long Island, N. Y. No. 

State. 2,461,557. Feb , 1949. ; 
—End 
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FACTS ON FILTERING 





Representative case histories on widely varied clarification problems 
condensed from field reports of Johns-Manville Filtration Engineers 





$127.50 Monthly Profit from Orange Oil Formerly Lost 


(reported by J-M Engineer H. G. Martin) 


LOS ANGELEs pistricT: A citrus processor in my territory 
uses high-speed centrifuges for orange oil recovery. After 
two weeks’ operation, there is an accumulation of about 
100 gallons of sludge, which has a high content of orange 
oil. Settling and decanting this sludge yields 75 gallons of 
oil. By adding Celite to the remaining 25 gallons of heavy 
sludge formerly discarded and then pressing it, 5 more 
gallons of orange oil are recovered. Selling for $1.50 per 
pound, this means a saving of $130.00 in additional orange 
oil per month. Deducting $2.50 for the cost of Celite used, 
the operation shows a monthly net profit of $127.50. 


i 








Sales Appeal Improved 
with Celite 545 


(reported by J-M 
Eng. W. A. Reschke) 
CHICAGO DIS- 
trict: A trial 
run convinced 
this customer 
that he had 
much to gain 
and nothing to 
lose by using 
Celite as a pressing aid in making jelly 
from frozen grapes. 

The equipment used was a vertical 
hydraulic press. Previously, without 
Celite, the centrifuges had to be cleaned 
3 times a day. With Celite, they re- 
quired cleaning only once a day. Cus- 
tomer also noted that the cloths were in 
better condition after pressing with 
Celite. Production of juice remained 
about the same, but the jelly was much 
clearer—it had better sales appeal—and 





judging from its appearance, a con- 
siderably longer storage life could be 
expected. 


These advantages were obtained by 
the addition of 20 pounds of Celite 545 
to each 900-lb. batch of grapes pressed. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











—Johns-Manville 


C4 Filter Aids 


Filter Trouble Corrected 
with Hyflo« 


(reported by J-M 
Engineer R. J. Amberg) 


fre omnes - sy 


DETROIT DISTRICT: 
A wine company re- 
ported trouble with 
a new filter which 
they had installed 
recently and I was 
called in to assist. 
The problem was 
to handle the settlings from several 
thousand gallons of wine without in- 
creasing the amount of filter aid which 
they had been using. The wine is pumped 
from the main cask to a 260-gallon 
mixing tank and from there to the filter. 
There are no facilities for pre-coating 
with anything but unfiltered wine. We 
put ten pounds of Hyflo in 200 gallons 
of wine in the mixing tank and circu- 
lated this until clarity was obtained. 
This was a matter of only a few min- 
utes. The clear filtrate was then turned 
to a receiving tank. The flow rate was 
estimated at 6 gallons per square foot of 
filter area per hour after filtering about 
200 gallons. 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





PRODUCTS 
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Engineering Help 
Solves Filtration Problem 


(reported by J-M 
EngineerG.F. Huber) 
BOSTON DISTRICT: 
One of my cus- 
tomers was hav- 
ing difficulty due 
to the filter pow- 
der coming 
through the ce- MA 
ramic filter me- 
dium. I checked the operation with 
their technical director and found that 
incomplete venting of the air from the 
filter body during precoating permitted 
air to remain trapped in the upper part 
of the filter. This prevented the precoat 
suspension from filling the filter and 
depositing an even coat upon the stone. 
As the filtration was continued, the 
liquid level in the filter rose and gradu- 
ally displaced the air but meanwhile, 
of course, some filter aid passed through 
the stone. 

I suggested complete air venting at 
the start of the precoating and install- 
ing a valve on the outlet side. This 
change in operation resulted in a de- 
cided improvement and, needless to 
say, the customer was greatly pleased. 








Your New Problem — 
may be an old one © 
to the CELITE Engineer — 


x 





These case histories show not only what 
Celite Filter Aids can do but also how 
Johns-Manville Filtration Engineers 
can help you. Small, simple changes in 
equipment or technique often lead to 
big results because J-M Engineers com- 
bine scientific knowledge with wide 
practical experience on many filtration 
problems. In addition, they have access 
to the resources of the J-M Research 
Laboratory where modern filtering tech- 
niques and filter aids were developed. 

For additional information, write 
Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, 
New York. 
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How Not To Operate A Plant 


To Meet Your Steam Needs 2. |e ica pom sepe 1 


THE 


KANE BOILER PACKAGE variety of pie made. There is no care- 
ful record of how much material goes 
into the pies. 
Each KANE BOILER PACKAGE is care- Suppose that check-up were made 
fully considered by us as an “individual” job, every week, Then, if the weights of 
—from the customer’s requirements to the materials used were on the high side, 
finished unit. And each BOILER PACK- the overage would be attributed to 
AGE is a compact, self-contained steam overweighing. However, if the produe- 
source that includes: the correctly sized tion department reports the use of nor- 
KANE Automatic Gas-Fired Boiler complete mal or slightly below normal weights, 
with gas burner and controls then other reasons must be sought to 
to maintain required steam explain the excessive use of materials— 
pressure; and an M-K-O Auto- whether it is due to breakage, spillage, 


matic Boiler Feed system de- spoilage, or pilferage. 
If the production department cannot 














's ae cataiitinn Gr clan signed to return condensate aE 

to 30 HP. and supply make-up water as justify the loss, a recheck should be 

required for highest operating made for possible error. t erhaps the 

efficiency. sugar sirup meter was air-bound and 

‘ registered a high usage. In that case, 

Engineered Steam at its best with four decades of whe Bi-0t-0 Latemnatie Boiler the gages at the sirup tank should be 
experience at your disposal—so, send your steam coed rarest entousts ond 6} examined. 

problem to us for study and recommendation. Se'xane bose Other errors might be attributed to 

setting the automatie flour scale inae- 


ENGINEERED STEAM AT ITS BEST curately. Or, the apples may be ex- 
cessively bruised. Also, the apple 

MMEARS-KANE-QFELDT hs ae wn 
inc. the heavy side due to improper adjust- 
1903-19159 EAS AGERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25. PA ment, Too, the farmer may be packing 
“ , : bushels light. Instead of the apples 
FOUR DECADES OF AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED BOILER MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE weighing 45 Ib. to the bushel, they may 

weigh only 43 Ib. 

Considerable money could be saved 
by this firm if it were to constantly 
spot-check incoming raw materials for 


x 
Gi oF = NATIONS FOODS oa cae ae also can 


paring machines may be trimming on 

















muddle operations. Diagnosis at one 


“sick” bakery was “lack of proper 

C mee fo iteze! tie-in between the purchasing, sales, re- 
7 ceiving, and production departments.” 
2101 W. PERSHING ROD Often, the receiving department stock- 


—- “ ABASH AVE. fo TONES man had neglected to advise purchasing 
were running. short. 


poe. k mar) e 
when supplies 

When this happened, production 

Four couldn’t meet orders. Then again, the 


purchasing department did not always 
Modern buy quality raw materials ata bea 
price in season. Instead, high prices 
Fortresses had to be paid for materials short in 
supply. 
. Still another company is lax in not 
Fo r CTtTe ae! in g using a requisition system. Workers in 
the dough mixing department and the 


The IN Kohakolains kitchen simply help themselves to in- 


gredients in stock. Consequently, there 
Foods is no precise correlation between the 
amount of raw materials used and the 
finished product. And as a_ result, 
there is no accurate way of determin 


DALLAS 


1114 WOOD STR " ; é . 
7 cer \ WRITE FOR DETAILS ing vields and ealeulating costs. 


Here is one way to set up a simple 


vet effective requisition system: First, 

the salesmen list their orders on order 

SOO CAST THIRG EF sheets, and a clerk summarizes them on 
; production sheets that are issued to 


met 6 
the sales and production managers. 
The production manager then cheeks 


ZONE 2 
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MAKING A MOUNTAIN Out of Soybeans 


This smooth-working, large volume conveying system designed by 
S-A engineers piles “A mountain of soybeans” almost to the roof using 
the entire enclosed area 530’ x 100’ in two buildings. That’s maximum 
storage! 

Low “cost-per-ton” handling of bulk materials is the answer S-A 
engineers work for and get every time they tackle a problem of design- 


ing a new bulk materials handling system. “On-the-job” planning of 


special systems to do the most work at the lowest cost has been their 
job for years. 

Send your bulk materials handling problems to S-A engineers. They'll 
recommend an S-A system designed to fit your most exacting needs. 
Write us today — your inquiry will involve no obligation. 


Los Angeles, Calif. © Belleville, Ontario 


STEPHEN} 


6 Ridgeway Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
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DRACKETT COMPANY 
SHARONVILLE, OWLO 


Maximum utilization of soybean storage 
space in two buildings, each 265 ft. long 
is accomplished here with an S-A designed 
system built just under the roof. One 240 
ft. long shuttle belt conveyer with 30" wide 
belt can be operated in either direction so it 
can discharge soybeans at any point down 
the entire length of both buildings. This 
S-4 Conveyor System handles 4400 bushels 


of soybeans per hour. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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wll Central Soya Company 


(Gibson City, IIl., Plant) 


Controls Dust 
From Soy Beans 


The Gibson City, IIL. plant of 
Central Soya Co. is up-to-the- 
minute in every respect. 
Efficiency, economy and de- 
pendability were the governing 
factors in selection of all equip- 
ment for this large plant, which 
has a total storage capacity of 
three million bushels. 
That is why 


DAY 
Dust 






Grain trap and fan unit 
for storaae tunnel and gallery. 





¢ . Typical floor sweep. 


were selected. DAY systems con- 
trol dust from the car dumper unit, 
belt transfer points, elevator boots 
and heads, belt loading spouts, 
house storage bins and bean dis- 
tributors. In addition, each gallery 
tripper is equipped with a DAY 
tripper assembly for controlling 
the dust when filling the storage 
bins. DAY floor sweeps are con- 
veniently located so that sweepings 
can be pneumatically conveyed to 
the dust bins. 


ae nr sn aml 







“We li 





states 
manage’. 





You, too, will be pleased with 
DAY engineered Dust Control. 
The DAY Company has specialized 
in air engineering for the food, 
seed and grain industries since 
1881. For engineering assistance 
and cost estimates, Write to-DAY. 


atttys, 
4 
N " 





817 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


IN CANADA: P.O. Box 7OD, Ft. William, Ont. 
Branch Plants in Fort Worth, Buffalo and Welland, Ontario 
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with the sales manager to determine if 
the production called for is accurate. 
Salesmen may have over-ordered, or 
perhaps top management may decide 
to cut down on the production because 
weather reports predict high tem 
peratures, 

Finally, production makes out a ma- 
terials requisition list which is turned 
over to the receiving department, and 
materials are issued to the scaling 
room, Where they are weighed out and 
distributed to the various departments. 

Every one of the above-mentioned 
ills of Omission or commission has been 
observed plaguing this or that bakery- 
with a decidediy adverse effect upon the 
respective company ledgers. And = in 
summary it might be reasoned that a 
food operation is only as strong as its 
weakest procedure. 

Each food processor may well ask 
himself, “Does my plant likewise suf- 
fer from one or more of these pro 
cedure viruses[” If it does, something 
should be done about it forthwith. 

End 


“Poly” Wrap 


Continued from page 49 





in excellent condition and showed no 
evidence of brown ring formation. 
The use of the combination of low 
moisture-vapor transmission and high 
carbon dioxide transmission properties 
of polyethylene film = in packaging is 
demonstrated by the storage of roasted 
coffee beans. When stored, roasted 
cotfee liberates gas—mostly earbon 


dioxide. 

Roasted coffee beans, in 1- and 2-lb. 
packages, were stored for one year at 
room temperature. At the end of that 
time, the moisture content of the bean 
was such that the grinding quality 6f 
the bean was good. Coffee prepared 
from these beans compared favorably 
with coffee made from a sample of the 
beans stored under vacuum, 

In packaging dried seeds (beans, 
corn, and similar materials), the high 
oxygen and earbon dioxide transmis 
sion and the low, moisture-vapor trans 
mission of polyethylene film is used to 
advantage. These properties have also 
heen applied to refrigerated storage of 
such consumer goods as lettuce, eab- 
hage, celery, and beans. 

Dried seeds were sealed in polyethy 
lene bags to give approximately 1-Ib. 
units. The dried seed is a biologieal 
entity whieh  “breathes-in” — small 
amounts of oxygen and releases carbon 
dioxide in storage. Beeause of its low 
moisture-vapor transmission, the film 
kept the moisture content of the seeds 
Here, too, the 
influence of surfaee/volume_ relation 


well helow 12 pereent. 
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1. Rated first in value by America's 

most exacting truck buyers! 

For 17 straight years, registration figures 
for new trucks with gross weight ratings 
over 16,000 Ibs. have shown International 
Trucks in first place. Would America’s 
most exacting truck buyers have given 
Internationals that vote of confidence un- 
less they knew Internationals were the 
best value in the heavy-duty truck field? 


2. 


Backed up by the nation’s largest exclusive 
truck service organization! 


4,700 International Truck Dealers and 170 
Company-owned Branches and Service 
Stations stand ready to keep International 
heavy-duty trucks operating at peak effi- 
ciency. Factory-trained mechanics and 
special tools are on hand to give Interna- 
tional Trucks the diagnosis, service, test- 
ing and repairs to correct any trouble. 





3. Precision-engineered parts 


help keep the leader leading! 


Replacement parts have a place on the 
all ‘round truck team that keeps Interna- 
tionals ahead of the field. They're pre- 
cision-engineered parts, just like the orig- 
inals. They’re made to fit and do a better 
job and last longer. Ample inventories of 
parts and approved accessories are avail- 
able at all Dealers and Branches. 


r 
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4. inexpensive factory-rebuilt exchange units 
are important, too! 
Owners of heavy-duty International Trucks 
also save money on crankshafts, clutches, 
carburetors, transmissions, differentials, 
brake shoes and electrical equipment. 
Complete International units, recondi- 
tioned and factory-rebuilt, are priced way 
below new ones and covered by new unit 
International warranty. 


~~ 4 646464- 
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International Harvester Builds 
McCormick Farm Equipment. . . Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power 
Refrigerators and Freezers 


5. You don’t stay first in sales for 17 straight years unless you're first in value! 

You get a truck specialized to meet your 
particular requirements by truck engi- 
neers. You have 22 basic International 
Truck models and 1,000 truck combina- 
tions to choose from. 


No matter what model International Truck 
you buy—heavy, light or medium-duty— 
you get the same basic values that have 
made International ‘Trucks first in the 
heavy-duty truck field for 17 straight years. 

For real truck value, see your nearest 
International Truck Dealer or Branch be- 


fore you buy any truck. 
INTERNATIONAL “vy TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO 


You get a rugged truck that hasn’t been 
weakened by a single compromise with 
passenger car engineering. 


Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars” 
VBC, Sunday afternoons 
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FOR HIGH SPEED, UNIFORM FILTRATION 


Capacities 50 G.P.H. 
to 5000 G.P.H. 


HERE ARE A FEW 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
THAT SPARKLER 
FILTERS HANDLE 
WITH EASE: 
Candy Scrap 
Chicken Broth 


Molasses 
Vegetable Oil 


Fruit Juices 
Alcohols 
Alkalies 
Beverages 
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Sparkler Filters operate on a distinctive principle, using 
horizontal plates, that are particularly efficient in maintain- 
ing uniformity in operation over a wide range of pressure, 
temperature, or viscosity conditions. 

Filters water sparkling clear, removes all off-tastes, odors, 
color, sediment, chlorine, sulphur, algae, pipe rust, etc. 

Because filter media are supported on a horizontal plane 
and filter aids floated into position uniformly, filtration takes 
place uniformly over entire filtering areas, Flow through 
filter is always with gravity. The patented scavenger plate 
filters the last drop, leaving no hold over in batch filtration. 

We invite correspondence on your problems. You will 
receive the advice of filtration engineers with over a quarter 
of a century experience in a specific field. 


SPARKLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 














If your process is canning, pickling, preserv- 
ing, dehydrating, cold packing or hot pack- 
ing, a La Porte Belt is the most efficient 
and economical belt for you. Its rugged steel 
construction resists impacts, wear, heat, cold 
and rust. It is easily sterilized with steam 
or scalding water. it will not stretch, creep, 
weave nor jump. And its open mesh feature, 
that permits circulation of water, air or heat 
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7 LAPORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR 


BELTING 





around products in process, makes it readily 
adaptable to scalders, washers and cookers. 

The flat, even surface safeguards and 
speeds up handling of tin, glass or paper 
containers as well as corrugated shipping 
boxes. It is long wearing and requires little 
maintenance. Available in any length and 
practically any width. Write at once for 


literature and price—no obligation. 
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BOX 124 
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ships is of great importance, and re- 
quires careful study for individual 
products. 


Frozen Food Packaging 


Flexibility during prolonged low 
temperature storage makes polyethy- 
lene film an exeellent wrapper for 
frozen poultry. Dressed chickens and 
ducks have been stored six months in 
deep-freeze compartments using com- 
mercial handling methods. After this 
period, the poultry was in excellent 
condition and the wrappers were still 
intact. With this type of film, freezer 
burns were reduced to a minimum. 

In many applications for frozen or 
fresh meats, the requirements for a 
moistureproof wrapper are readily 
met with polyethylene film. An ex- 
cellent example is the wrapping of 
fresh livers for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses. 

Fresh livers usually drip consider- 
ably. This drip contains many soluble 
components that are desirable in the 
preparation of pharmaceuticals. 

Packaging of livers in polyethylene 
film for storage facilitates handling. 
Bags are prepared by string-tying 
the desired length of tubular film. The 
package ean then be frozen and 
shipped in a supporting cardboard con- 
tainer. 

An _ interesting feature of poly- 
ethylene film is its ability to transmit 
or to retard the transmission of certain 
odors. <A list of the transmission of 
certain essential oils through this film 
is given in Table TV. Values are for 
the purified oils. Undoubtedly the rates 
are lower for packaged food produets. 

The aroma arising from a package of 
orange drink powder is appealing and 
aids in identifying the product. On 
the other hand, retarding odor emis- 
sion is useful in the refrigerated stor- 
age of fish fillets. Amines and other 
substances responsible for fish-odor are 
not transmitted through the film. 
Polyethylene-packaged fish can be 
handled and stored in the consumer ice- 
box without the usual transmission of 
fish odor to other products. 


To Sum It Up 


Thus, the use of polyethylene film 
for food packaging has been demon- 
strated by presenting packaging prob 
lems in which the particular physieal 
characteristies of the film are utilized 
to advantage. 

In all packaging problems, consider- 
ation must be given to the composition 
of the materials to be packaged, the 
manner and duration of storage, and 
the type of handling encountered—and 
particularly to the characteristics of 
the food wrapper in order to arrive at 


the proper choice of a packaging 
material. —End 
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WORTHINGTON 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 








Motorship “Saipan’’, operated by Colum- 
bia River Packers Association as ‘freezer 
ship” for tuna fleet. 


What To Take 
On A Fishing Trip 


“Saipan” and “Tinian” are the mem- 
ory-provoking names of two refriger- 
ation vessels which are helping to 
revolutionize the tuna industry. 

The idea is to relieve the fishing 
vessels of duty as carriers and permit 
them to concentrate on fishing. The 
“floating ice boxes” accompany the 
fleet and freeze the catch on the spot. 

These carriers, operated by Colum- 
bia River Packers Association, are 
the largest engaged in this work. 


We Keep It 40 Below 
By The Stillaguamish 


On the rich lowlands formed by the 
Stillaguamish River which runs by 
East Stanwood, Wash., is an immense 
acreage planted in strawberries, rasp- 
berries, peas and corn. 

Here, in “‘the heart of the harvest”, 
Pictsweet Foods Inc. built its quick- 
freezing plant, so as to preserve “peak 
of crop” freshness. 

To service two large freezing tun- 
nels, Pictsweet built a 1200 refrig- 
eration compressor room, housing 
fifteen compressors. The temperature 
in these tunnels must be kept very 
low, so the compressors must main- 
tain temperatures as low as -40 F. 

It requires two stages to pump heat 
from this low temperature, and five 
Worthington GHA6 Ammonia Boost- 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Freezing is accomplished in a 75- 
ton capacity brine taak in which cov- 
ered galvanized steel baskets, each 
containing 1250 lbof fish, are stacked. 


Brine is pumped through banks of 


ammonia coil. The coiling is espe- 
cially heavy in order to provide eftec- 
tive cooling in tropical temperatures. 
75 tons of tuna are frozen in 24 hours. 
The refrigeration is provided by 
four 8" x 8" vertical Worthington 
Compressors, working through a sin- 
gle-stage compression system. 





View of freezing tank, showiug exception- 
ally heavy coiling. 


er Compressors are installed for the 
first step. These Worthington units 
pump the low pressure gas directly 
from the evaporator coils in the tun- 
nels and compress it for the last stage 
units including Worthington 10 x 10 
Vertical Ammonia Compressors. 





Five Worthington Ammonia Beoster 
Compressors used for quick-freezing. 













REFRIGERATION 
REPORT 


Specialists in air conditioning 
and refrigeration 
for more than 50 years 









































































Worthington Vertical Compressors 
at Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co., Watertown, Mass. 


30 Miles of Brine 


The largest frozen food storage plant 
in New England—the plant operated 
by Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co.— depends upon 
Worthington refrigeration equipment 
to maintain room temperature at minus 
10F and a constantly high humidity. 
Refrigeration for brine which trav- 
els through 165,000 ft of 2 in. pipe 
(roughly 30 miles), is supplied 
through four Worthington 10 x 10 
vertical single-acting ammonia com- 
pressors, each driven by a 140 hp 
Diesel engine and operating from 200 
to 400 rpm. They are equipped with 
16 in. x 14 in. horizontal condensers. 
All four compressors can be used 
at once for brine cooling or two can 
be diverted to quick-freeze rooms 
which are piped for direct expansion. 
These compressors include such 
important features as Worthington 
Feather* Valves (simplest, most dur- 
able ever made) for both suction and 
discharge, unit-type manifold with 
quick-opening relief valve, water- 
jacketed cy hadkien, forged steel crank- 
shafts and connecting rods. 
Other Worthington equipment in- 
cludes one 38 in. x 16 in. receiver and 
two 34 in. x 18 in. brine coolers. 


Engineers: Ganteaume & McMullen, Boston. 


° S. ez. Pat. 
U.S. Reg. Pat pr 
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A complete line . . . in which all the vital 








components are made, not just assembled by 
Worthington. For more worth with Worthing- 
ton, see your nearby Worthington distributor 
(consult Classified Telephone Directory). 
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Marketing Leadership 


Continued from page 77 


VIKING PUMP 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY > OW 1) pineapple and began a new trend in 


food advertising by the pictorialization 
in color of pineapple recipes. Two 
; other eanners, besides Dole, were now 
! doing supplementary advertising of 
y 0 W s their brands of pineapple. 
BETTER The Pineapple Producers Coopera- 
SERVICE tive Association, besides handling the 
cooperative advertising program, also 
acted as an agency to prevent overpro- 
duction of canned pineapple. It may 
be noted here that the PPCA was dis- 
solved, twelve years later, in March 
tipaagpal aig better and faster service. 1944, eliminating all marketing agree- 
when you erder Viking Pumps, because a : 5 
large new addition to the plant is in full oper- ments, quotas, ete. In faet, the com- 
ation. Now production is stepped up so you 
can depend upon quick delivery whatever 
type of Viking Pump you want. prior to 1944, 
















panies’ quotas were actually meaning- 
less and inoperative for many years 


To those who have waited for their Viking “Drink Your Fruit Instead of Eating It” 
Pumps, we wish to express our thanks and 
appreciation. To those who couldn't wait. 
we want you to know that there is no need 
now to accept substitutes of any kind. For apple juice to consumers. 
latest information on Vikings, ask for free considered as a by-produet. Consumer 
Bulletin 100E. acceptance of this juice was very poor 
amounting to less than 1 percent of 
P '¢ the company’s total sales. Confident 
' UMP QMPANY | that this product would become a good 
adjunct to canned pineapple products, 
the company pushed research on it. In 
1932, the researchers developed a new 


For a number of years, the company 
had offered an unclarified canned pine- 
It then was 





AN HONORED NAME 
IN ANS 









Cedar Falls, lowa 


processing technie in’ which, among 
other unit operations, the unclarified 
juice was clarified by centrifuging. 
Coincidentally, mainland — packers 
put their new orange and tomato juice 
products on the market. This marked 
a new era in the eanning of fruit and 
vegetable products, and Dole pineapple 
juice was soon to become the dominant 





fruit juice on the market. 


Juice Joins Ad Parade 

Fortunately pinespple juice was not 
included in the cooperative marketing 
agreement established with the Asso- 
ciation. It was decided that, sinee no 





obligations to buyers were entailed in 






a this new produet, the company would 
e Libee VA use it as the entering wedge in markets 
to establish the newly designed Dole 
; label. The company was now moving 
@ No two conveyor setups are alike. Each can fit your conveyor requirements toward the culmination. of its lone- 
calls for different belt styles... different Turn your conveyor problems over to : ee : 
~ : : “eae y range program—that of making its 
metals, alloys, finishes, mesh and wire siz experienced Cyclone engineers. They'll : , ‘ 
or different engineering to meet speci select or design a Cyclone Metal Con- own label dominant in the eanned pine- 
fications of the particular job veyor Belt that fits your job in every apple field. 

Cyclone Metal Conveyor Belts are avail- respect. Contact your nearest Cyclone Under an advertising manager, a 
able in “ — ragpase yl eee yan office . . . they're in — ae cities sales and advertising program, utiliz 
trated), C vain Link anc ex-Gric ach ... or write for Catalog No. 4 ing color, was planned. In 1933, Dole 
stvle is offered in a range of materials and : Ni ; 
sizes. And Cyclone engineers call on 25 vegan to advert e all its pine apple 
years’ experience in metal belt design and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION products. The main feature of this 

manufacture to meet the (AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) advertising was pineapple — juice. 
problems of unusual instal GPT. 0-40, WAUEERAN, HAINES Largely confined to national magazines, 
lations. That's why Cyclone UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK it Candnend nat cual the wentinees af the 





product but began to glamorize the 


source of both juice and pineapple. 
The can-top advertising, which had 
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THIS READY-MADE 
BAG, HAND-FILLED 
Approximate Cost 
Labor and Materials 
$7.00 per thousand 


MM 


AUTOMATICALLY produces a better-selling package 
at LESS than HALF THE COST 


TRANSWRAP-—industry’s most practical and efficient pack- 
aging machine—forms, fills, seals and delivers a better-look- 
ing, better-selling package for your product. . .completely 
automatically. 

in cost, the finished filled TRANSWRAP units actually run 
less than half the price of ready-made empty bags for man- 
ual processing. And, because a single operator can handle 
a whole battery of TRANSWRAP machines, wage savings 
are phenomenal. 

TRANSWRAP is equally efficient for powders, solids, tablets 
and even liquids. Standard packaging materials which may 
be used include cellophane, Pliofilm, glassine, roll foil or 
other suitable heat-sealing materials. Package capacities 
range up to 80 cubic inches in volume and often may exceed 
one pound in weight. Custom-engineered adaptations are 
possible to meet your individual requirements with maximum 





THIS AUTOMATIC 
TRANSWRAP PACKAGE 
Approximate Cost 
Labor and Materials 
$3.29 per thousand 







































efficiency. 

Model B’ Transwrap with Also Available— 

auger feed. Also adaptable Model “A” Transwrap 

to Volumetric or liquid feed. For small and unit packages. 
Produces 40 to 75 pkgs. per (2%” x 6” Max.) Speeds to 
minute. 150 pkg/min. 
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| SEMI-SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 
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Tt Manufactured and Sold by TY oe : 
TRANSPARENT WRAP [ig i 0h 
MACHINE CORPORATION = SSA 


Route 17 and Henry Street, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 
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On the Tomato Line 
at Lower Operating 
Cost with CRCO 


Tomato juice lines equipped thruout with 
CRCO labor-saving machines insure 
maximum production with lower labor 
costs—spelling additional profit for the 
processor. Each CRCO unit in the line is 
designed for 15-ton capacity or greater. 


CRCO TOMATO WASHER 


Has large hot or cold water soaking tank 
with variable speed control, in which a 
s spiral gently tumbles the tomatoes to 
loosen mud—a roller-conveyor lifts the 
product, constantly turning each individual 
tomato as it passes through a high-pressure 
water spray which removes all mud, mold 
and soft spots. Can handle 20 tons per 
hour, 





CRCO FORCE-FEED CHOPPER PUMP 


The best and most sanitary method of cutting tomatoes 
for pre-heating and ing t pass through a 
battery of cutting knives and the pieces and juice drop 
into a stainless steel tank where a worm-feed carries them 
to a CRCO Sanitary Pump which forces the product to the 
pre-heater. 








CRCO JUICE EXTRACTOR 


The most improved and efficient Extractor made! 
Has the exclusive screw and screen design with 
adj which p a dry pomace with all 
pulp removed from seed and skins. This insures 
maximum retention of full flavor and color as 
well as complete recovery of juice. 








THE BEST 
OF 
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Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 
AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 259 
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familiarized consumers with the Dole 
name by instilling the thought that 
“Dole” meant quality—no matter what 
label was on the ean—had built an un- 
usual foundation for the introduction 
of the new label. Within the first ten 
years after its introduction, the juice 
pack reached a production position of 
equal importance to the entire line of 
solid pack pineapple items. In the 
years 1940-41, the total pack of pine- 
apple juice amounted to over 1,000,000 
eases more than the solid pack product. 
The development of pineapple Gems, 
or Chunks, in 1934, made no signifieant 
impression, so great was the reception 
of the juice. 

Produced by an exclusive process, 
the juice rode on the popular wave of 
fruit and vegetable juice sales. 

Other pineapple companies 
to capitalize on this later and to swell 
the production of juice.  Dole’s net 
sales income rose from the low point in 
1932 to a new record in 1936-37 of 
$21,500,000, and it was destined to 
reach even higher records. 

In addition, pineapple juice acts as 
a form of insurance that all pineapples 
of good quality, no matter what size, 
ean be utilized. Fruit used for canning 
must be of a certain diameter so it ean 
be cut to required sizes for the No. 2 
or 21% eans. But, growing seasons vary. 
Some produce a more or less uniformly 
large fruit, while poor seasons produce 
sizes lacking in uniformity—sometimes 
with a significant proportion of small 
fruit. Much of this small fruit is used 
for pineapple juice. Juice is also ob- 
tained from other unit operations in 
the process where the fruit is cut. 


were 


Gain National Distribution 

Largely on the spectacular consumer 
acceptance of Dole pineapple juice, the 
company had secured distribution of 
its products in all the nation’s major 
centers and most of the lesser market- 
ing areas by 1937. The sales depart- 
ment had now developed a nationwide 
organization eomprised of 100 food- 
broker firms, strategically located. 

In addition to brokers, the company 
now has a crew of divisional sales man 
agers, whose work consists largely of 
merchandising Dole products by eo- 
ordinating the sales and promotional 
efforts of brokers, jobbers and retail- 
ers. Net sales income for 1947-48 
totaled nearly $34,000,000 and, from 
all indications, the consumer demand 
for pineapple is not vet lessening. 

Another impetus to current 
sumer demand for canned pineapple 
eame during World War II, when the 
Armed Forees took as much as 60 per- 
cent of all the production. Many who 
had never before tasted pineapple con- 
sumed it while in military service, thus 
increasing consumer awareness. This 
heavy demand also depleted all exist- 


con- 
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Lukens Stainless-Clad Steel was 
used by Blaw-Knox Company in 
fabricating this fat-splitting 
column for Swift & Company. 


Some of these storage tanks, and 
preparation tanks inside the plant, 
are Lukens S nless-Clad 
Steel; built by General American 
Transportation Corporation, 
























To utilize raw materials from its many plants, 
Swift & Company recently put this new industrial 
oil processing plant into production at Hammond, 
Indiana. Many of its products go into cosmetics, 
toilet creams, soaps and similar items, so protec- 
tion against metallic contamination is vital. Lukens 
Stainless-Clad Steel helps provide that protection. 

Fat splitting is done in a continuous, high-tem- 
perature hydrolysis unit, producing fatty acids 
which are high in quality and light in color. Since 
they come in contact with only the stainless steel 
interior surfaces of the clad steel tower, prepara- 
tion and storage tanks, there’s no metallic con- 
tamination to affect them. 


LUKENS 


Ce COMB EUIMNIETI nH Pt 
Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad 


STEELS 
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in Swift’s new plant 







Lukens Clad Steels—Nickel-Clad, Stainless- 
Clad, Inconel-Clad and Monel-Clad—offer you the 
protection of these solid corrosion-resistant metals 
with the economies of clad steels. 

In each, a uniform thickness of the cladding 
material, usually L0% or 20% of total plate thick- 
ness, is permanently bonded to a steel backing 
plate. The extra-smooth sodium hydride finish 
makes equipment extra easy to keep clean. 

Bulletins 255 and 338 tell you 
more about Lukens Clad Steels. 
For copies, write Lukens Steel 
Company, 401 Lukens Building, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


LES 
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SOLID METAL ADVANTAGES WITH CLAD STEEL ECONOMY 








r 
Why use Old-Fashioned 








Spice-Flavoring Methods when you can use 


MM.R SPICE OILS, the MODERN 


Method of FLAVOR CONTROL 
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Through the use of modern, concen- 
trated liquid Spice Essential Oils, the 
progressive food packer is cutting costs 
not only on materials-handling . . . but 
on shipping and storage as well. For 
liquid spice oils are far less bulky than 
the equivalent crude spices! 


In addition, 100% pure MM&R Spice 
Essential Oils (that have not been 
diluted with wetting agents) work 
vital improvements in product quality 
. because they offer the utmost in 
uniformity, flavor content, and purity 
you can count on. For a quick 
summary of the reasons why 
MMA&R Spice Essential Oils are 
truly essential, see panel at right. 





gnus, Magee  Revnano,tne. 


11 Reasons 
why you should use 


MMaR SPICE ESSENTIAL OILS 


- Uniformity of quality and 
flavoring 


a 


+ No color disturbance 
- Less bulk in storage 


2 
3 
4. Less weight in shipping 
5. No danger of molding 
6 


» No loss by exposure in 
package while being stored 
7. Free from bacteria 
8. Ease of handling 
. Less cost as compared to 
equivalent spice value 
10. Entire flavor available im- 
mediately 


11. Elimination of the possi- 


’ a bility of dust and dirt 


Send for complete information 
and “Table of Equivalents” show- 
ing comparative flavoring strengths 
of whole spices and spice oils. 








ATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESS) 











x] 
16 Deswnosses STREET, WEW YORK 13, N.Y. + 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


LOS ANGELES: BRAUN CORP. + SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKAWE: VAN WATERS AND ROGERS, INC. 
SAW FRANCISCO: BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN (O 
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ing stocks of Dole pineapple and juice. 
The company is still producing at ¢a- 
pacity to fill its wholesale and retail 
pipelines. 

The exotic background of the Ha 
wailan Islands has been interwoven 
into Dole’s colorful advertising by the 
use of pictures done in Hawaii by the 
world’s leading artists. Stress has 
heen placed on recipes developed by 
the company’s home economists in their 
own kitchen. 

These recipes, or use-suggestions, all 
of which inelude pineapple, also re 
quire other ingredients or foods, aiding 
in the retail sale of related items. From 
the psyehologieal standpoint, advertis- 
ing copy and illustrations are designed 
to stimulate consumers’ appetites for 
the product, and are not the conven 
tional “reason why” ads. 

The colors selected strike between 
the subdued and bright range, the main 
effort being placed 6n reprodnetions as 
close to natural colors of the foods as 
possible, 

For three vears (1938-39-40), the 
company used a limited radio program, 
but presently all advertising is sched 
wed for national magazines 


Adopt Panel Layout 

Following World War II, the com 
pany developed, for the first time in 
food advertising, the use of the “three 
panel layout,” in which the space is 
divided into three equal parts. Each of 
these parts features one of Dole’s pine- 
apple products or portrays and de- 
scribes a new way to combine pineapple 
with other ingredients or foods. The 
headlines of these triple-idea ads are 
plaved in the two spaces between the 
three panels, thus causing the eves of a 
reader to sweep across the panels. 

Frozen pineapple chunks were sue 
cessully placed on the market in 1946. 
Without any signifieant amount of ad 
vertising spice being devoted to this 
item, its sales volume has been highly 
satisfactory. 

Beginning in the mid-’20's, Dole’s 
advertising-space commitments aver- 
aged from $200,000 up to $500,000, or 
more, annually—especially during the 
introduction period for pineapple- 
juice. Outlay also depended upon size 
of each season’s pack. Advertising ex 
penditures topped the $1,000,000 mark 
in 1938 and later years, and besides 
magazine space, the program included 
extensive use of radio. 

In 45 years, the industry has in- 
creased its production from the origi- 
nal 1,893 eases of sliced pineapple, 
laboriously prepared and packed by 
hand to the 1947-48 paek of 11,795,942 
cases of pineapple and 9,061,373 cases 
of pineapple juice—a total of 20,857,- 
315 cases. Dole’s share of the most 
recent pack represented nearly $34, 
000,000 in net sales income. 
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Whitney «=z Deve ANNES 


Conveyor Chain Drives Assure 
Smooth Transfer of Materials 





Regardless of your equipment — be it washer, 
filler, labeler, capper, wrapper — Whitney Plat- 
form Conveyor Chain assures smooth travel for 
bottles, cans or cartons. 

The all-steel roller chain construction absorbs 
shock... provides uniform delivery and discharge. 
Deeply seated in cut tooth drive sprockets, it 
provides positive high speed conveying over any 
distance without chattering or jamming. Top 
plates remain level for sure transfer of goods 
from one conveyor to another. The smooth sur- 
faces of the plates are easy to clean and keep san- 
itary. Tapered head pins make chain assembly or 
disassembly quick and easy. The sturdy construc- 
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Construction 


tion throughout assures long operating life and 
minimum maintenance. 
Keep your equipment delivering smoothly and 
steadily—use Whitney Platform Conveyor Chain. 
Remember, too, Whitney Roller Chain, Silent 
Chain and Cut Tooth Sprockets will help you 
keep production going wherever dependable 
power transmission is required. It pays to Stand- 
ardize on Whitney. Write for information. 
WHITNEY CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


Division of Whitney-Hanson Industries, Inc. 
226 HAMILTON STREET, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


WHITNEY 
-—- FP 
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Check this chart 


to check up on compressors 
















































































Makes 

LIST OF FEATURES Carrier B ¢€¢ D E F 
1 AUTOMATIC LOAD-FREE STARTING @ e@ @ e@ 
2 | BUILT-IN AUTOMATIC CAPACITY CONTROL @ e@ @ 
3 | CAPACITY EXTERNALLY CONTROLLABLE @ 
4 | VAPOR-CUSHIONED VALVES @ 
5 | INDIVIDUALLY REMOVABLE CYLINDER LINERS @ @ e';e@e 
6 | VAPOR-COOLED CYLINDERS @ @ e 
7 REMOVABLE PRECISION BEARINGS ®@ e@ 
8 | OIL-COOLED SEAL ®@ @ e@|@ 
9 | AUTOMATICALLY REVERSIBLE OIL PUMP @ @ 
10 | MAGNETIC OIL-DRAIN PLUGS e 
11 CUSTOMIZED CONSTRUCTION @ 
12 | CHOICE OF DIRECT OR BELT DRIVE @ @ 
13 | DUAL UNITS e @ @ 
14 | APPLICABLE TO ‘‘FREON 22”’ @ @ e@|;@ 

only Carrier Customized Compressors give you all 14 








Vis, only Carrier Customized Compressors give you 
all these important features — features that add up 
to longer, more economical service on any refrig- 
eration job. 

For instance, automatic load-free starting and 
built-in capacity control mean low operating cost. 
Vapor-cushioned valves and magnetic oil-drain plugs 
assure long life. Precision insert-type bearings and 
removable cylinder liners provide easy service. With 
every feature —an advantage! 

Not only that, Carrier Customized Compressors 
are designed to team with other Carricr refrigeration 





components — bases, motors, couplings and con- 
densers, so you get your choice of more than 1000 
combinations to fit your specific needs. No matter 
what the installation, no matter how strict the speci- 
fication or what type of power is used, there’s a Carrier 
combination that fits it like a glove. 


Carricr Customized Units are easy to handle — no 
special tools required. Perfectly matched and built 
with all the skill that has made the Carricr name a 
byword for efficiency and dependability, they're the 
answer to your toughest refrigeration problem. Write 
for Catalog 5111. Carricr Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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STIMULATE SALES 







RIEGEL’S FRUIT CAKE WRAP 
LAMINATED GLASSINE AND FOIL... PLAIN OR EMBOSSED 


Here is a brand-new fruit cake wrap... smart and rich look- 
ing...and yet highly protective, practical and economical. 


Check its many unique advantages: Lightproof ... Grease- 
proof... Highly Moisture Proof ... Folds Snugly and Quickly 
Around Cake ... Easy for Housewife to Rewrap as Used. 


Sheets or rolls in any sizes ... plain or embossed ... printed 
if desired. 








INDIVIDUAL PACKETS OF READY-MIXED 
CINNAMON AND SUGAR 


Here’s a new idea that has quickly 
proven its value through increased 
bakery sales. Each easy-to-open 
packet contains '4 oz. of cane sugar 
and pure Saigon cinnamon...tightly 
sealed in a specially made, highly 
moisture-proof, coated glassine. 





IDEAL FOR DOUGHNUTS ... eliminates expense of sugaring. 


ALSO USED WITH SPECIALTY BREADS... use one to three packets 
per loaf with recipes for french toast, cinnamon toast and 
bread puddings. Packets may be printed on both sides to suit 
your own requirements. Packed in special Riegel Papers by the 
Cumberland Packing Corp., 2 Cumberland St., B’klyn 1, N. Y. 














RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION ° 342 MADISON AVE. > NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








THE MOST IMPORTANT MOTOR 


A New Kind of Truck to Reduce the Per Unit Cost of Delivery .. . 
Increase Payload - Save Time - Add Safety - Lower Maintenance ‘|. 


SAVES RUNNING TIME — Easy to maneuver 
and _ in traffic because of shorter 
wheelbase, shorter overall length, wider 
front axle. 

SAVES UNLOADING TIME — Driver gets in 
and out more quickly —easily — because 
of curb-level step, wider doors, roomier 
cab, nothing to climb over. 

SAFER IN TRAFFIC—Driver sits in com- 
manding position with wider vision. Sees 
down to road level only 7 feet ahead; 
improved up-view for traffic lights. 
LOWER COST MAINTENANCE — Power-lift 
Cab saves inspection and servicing time. 
“Bench-height” front end accessibility 
improves quality of work done. 

LONGER LIFE—Style obsolescence is elimi- 
nated by the functional, ultra-modern 
design. Cab structure is completely bond- 
erized for longer life. 

SUPER POWER QUALITY —AIl the proved 
dependability of White Super Power 
Truck units. Engineered for long life... 
low maintenance... fuel economy. 
































CURB-LEVEL STEP to 
roomy cab cuts de- 
livery “stop” time. 






SUPERIOR VISION in all directions. 








. 4 ; ENGINEERED FOR MORE 
oe ~— --s” DELIVERIES IN THE WORKING DAY | 
Ween ... AT LESS COST | 


SHORTER TURNING RADIUS reduces maneuvering time. 








FOR 350 YEARS THE 











TRUCK ADVANCE IN YEARS 


POWER LIFT CAB provides 
oe accessibility to 
mechanical parts in less 
than 30 seconds at the 
turn of a key. Actuatin, 

mechanism is a ru ge 

versionof tnodegente le 
device operating landing 
gear of airliners. 
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Vay * 


HERE IS THE COMPLETE ANSWER in every engineering 
detail to the problem of getting more payload 
delivered per working day, at less cost per unit 
of delivery. Much safer to operate in modern 
traffic ... because of the design and construction, 
and the forward position of the driver, with greatly 
improved vision in all directions. Maintenance 
is quick and easy ...and lower in cost... because 
of complete accessibility of mechanical parts 
provided by the unique “turn-of-a-key” power 
lift cab. All the quality and proved dependability 
of White Super Power truck units are incorporated 
in the White 3000. If you operate trucks in 
your business, it will pay you to get the 
complete time- and cost-saving story 
from your local White Representative. 








\ 





THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, U. $. A. ; 
THE WHITEMOTORCOMPANY fff 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 
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| E GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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. IN CATSUP, 
CHILI SAUCES 


bE 
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... IN PICKLED FISH 















Moving swiftly thru the finest stores in America are 
countless foods seasoned by Stange. Fast-selling cake mix from a 
midwestern city ... mushroom soup housewives everywhere 

know and like, along with pork and beans bearing 

the same label .. . tangy, Jersey-made catsup and California 

chili sauce .. . taste-tingling tomato juice cocktail from Indiana... 
pickled fish packed along the New England coast. 

All these, and Aundreds more, owe a share of their success to 
“Silent Partners in Famous Foods.”’ Let us help give your product 
a Taste Difference .. . to make a big 
Sales Difference. Write today. 


... IN SPICED PICKLES 


‘ou are cordially invited to visit Stange’s 
jooth #89 & 90 at the San Francisco 
Convention of The Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists. Interesting developments in 

Stange’s C.0.S. Seasonings, Food Color- 
——ings-end N.D.G.A.Aatioxidant will be 
on display. 


SencelIO¢ 


WM. J. STANGE co. 
} Rhymes with Tangy “ CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS * OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 
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FLOOR PLANS 


INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


JULY Ii-14, 
Civic AUDITORIUM - 


1949 
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ROOMS 401 TO 405 INCLUSIVE ARE ON 4TH FLOOR 


EXHIBITORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., “Box 512, Milwaukee 1, 
consin 
HOST: Mr. Frank H. Rose (San Francisco repre- 
Pry ee 91, 92, 93 


sentative) 
American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 


HOSTS: E. S. Bell, R. H. Lueck, C. E. Lachele....117 & 118 
American Maize Products Company, 100 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
1 Os | Bi SG a ir ae eres i 8 
American Optical Company, Scientific Instrument Divi- 
sion, Buffalo 15, Y. 
HOST: Mr. R. G. Betke Ri. oake pcg Capac meee suey oa 34 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Inc., 1321 67th St., Emery- 
ville, California 
HOSTS: B. J. Butler, R. F. Blakewell..............82, 83, 84 
Atlas Powder Company, Toduntrial Chemicals Dept., Wil- 
mington 99, Del. 
HOST: J. R. Frorer, Gen’l. Mgr. Ind. Chem. Dept.... 64, 65 
Barnes Co., W. F. & John, Roeford, Ill. 
ps ee a ee eee eee oe 116 


Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Company, 4660 West Floris- 
sant, St. Louis 15, Missouri 
HOST: John C. Seevers.......... 6 
Basie Vegetable Products, Ine., 315 Montgomery ’ Street, 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 
HOST: Mr. R. M. Stephenson... 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. 
ester, New York 


140, 149 


Pa vul Street, Roch- 


HOST: Mr. Haller Belt. ' 
Benner-Nawman, Inc., 3421 "Hollis 
California 


Str eet, Oakland | 8, 


HOSTS: Robert Kientz, R. B. Nawman, John A. Dreyer. 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., 1400 Sixteenth Street, San 


Francisco 19, Calif. 


DROW =: Bice SOMOS. x> 86 bid os Sb 6c 82 he hid Kaew thx 
Brewers Yeast Council, 314 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mis- 
souri 
REG: IW BURR oo cine cds Sees ss Oe we news 
E. C. Buehrer Associates, Inc., 527 Folsom Street, San 


Francisco, Calif. 
HOST: Mr. O. L. Jenkins 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp. Ltd., 215 
Market St., San Francisco 5, California 
HOST: W. Ray Junk 
California Ultraviolet Company, 420 Market Street, San 
francisco, California 
HOST: Albin Youngholm 
California Vegetable Concentrates, 


Clarendon 


Inc., 2067 


Avenue, Huntington Park, California 
PRES De Rar OU ooo ck cece cevevecsecccuosenets 


Calresin Corporation, 8564 Washington Boulevard, Culver 
City, California 
HOST: Jack M. Nims, Sales Manager 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 427 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
HOSTS: L. P. Martens and F. 


X. McGuire 
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Columbia Engineering Service Company, 593 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
HOSTS: D. E. Stem and A. L. Alyernaz.............. 1 


Corn Products Sales Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, New York 
HOSTS: T. A. Bruce, R. F. Cohee, E. W. Beardsley. 85 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, 1243 West Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


HOSTS: M. P. "Monson, C. K. Tally, S. E. Boyanich.... 30 
Darco Sennen 60 East 42 Street, New York, New 
Yo 
HOST. ee ee ree Oe Ae ee 64-65 


Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, California 
HOSTS: Frank Fay, Ivan Ross, Harr M. Pancoast, 
T. A. Dungan, R. W. Kilburn, Fred Rosewater. . .113-114-115 
Foxboro Company, The (Factory Foxboro, Mass.), 266 
Fremont, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
HOSTS: H. B. Brooks, M. F. Parr, F. 
Swanson 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., Port Authority Bldg., 
New York 
HOST: Mr. Stanley Crouch... ....0...ccsccccccccccee 
Gentry, Incorporated, 837 North Spring Street, 
geles, California 
HOST: Dr. Arthur N. Prater. : 
The Girdler Corporation, 224 East Broadway, 
Kentucky 
HOSTS: L. D. Roy, Jr., Sls. Mgr. Louisville, Ky., Arne 
Eriksen, District Office Manager, San Francisco...... 
Glass Container Mfrs. Institute, 8 West 40th St., New 
York, New York, 110 Market St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
HOST: Richard L. 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., 
New York 
HOST: Jack H. Dollinger........... 
Greer Co., J. W., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
POE 2 ees MARE. Tas DIONE oc codes csiocn ase vewees 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 1415 West 37th Street, Chi 
cago 9, ll. 
HOST: A. E. Maren. 
M. O. Grove & Company, 
Calif. 
HOSTS: E. H. Le Masters, Jr. & M. O. Grove 
Holly Sugar Corporation, 320 California St., 
cisco, California 
HOSTS: Charles W. Williams, Frank L. Willis. Edgar 
Flavell, Walter Ziegler, Earl Browning, Ed. Maudru. 
The Huron Milling Company, 9 Park Place, New York 7, 
New York 
HOST: S. L. Galvin, Technical Service Director 
Jabsco Pump Co., 2031 Lincoln St., Burbank, California 
Te Ser ee 35 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Amino Prod 
ucts, Div., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
HOST: Dr. B. F. Buchanan...... isiacssseen Sees 
King Sales and Engineering Company, 210 First St., San 
Francisco, California 


J. Renner, N. E. 


New York, 


Los 2 
Louisville, 


49 


PRR Spa ear a ern er 47-48 


26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, 
. 96 107 


108 


46 


“310 Sacramento, San Francisco, 


136 
San Fran- 


63 


Laboratory Equipment Company, 118 Eleventh Street, 
San Francisco 3, California 
HOSTS: Albert O. Schlichtmann and J. Karl Kolhede. . 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey 


HOST: 4. F. Frantz Ek eee) 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Brown Instruments 


Division, Wayne & Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia, 


Penna. 
HGat: iioyd E Binter. ....5ssccccseess. 


Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601. W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, I]. 
HOST: G. D. Armerding................ 3 Tee 
National Starch Products, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New 
York 
HOST: Mr. 8. F, Thunes., 0366 chivcdepesesseeenyes ose 
Neptune Meter Company, 50 West 50th Street, New York 


20, New York 


HOSTS: J. R. Barker, George Beck, A. C. Kisling, 


Oakite Products, Inc., 22 Thames Street, New York 6, 
New — 


HOSTS: C. S. Rankin and J. Mackesy.......... 


The Pfaudler Ce ., 1000 West Avenue, Rochester 3, New 
York 

HOSTS: Mr. Walter D. Pheteplace........... ae 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 


6, New York 
HOGE:  Searwee’ Oy: TRU eo kpc ods cet recee eee 
Philadelphia Quartz Company of California, Sixth & Gray- 
son Streets, Berkeley 10, California 
HOST: Glenn Johnson............... 
Sellers Injectors Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOST: Victor F. Sheronas.............. 
Skinner Machinery Company, Inc., Dunedin, 
HOST: R. W. Bradway, Pacifie Coast Mgr., 
Santa Ana, Calif 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 22nd & Eldorado St., 
nois 
HOST: Richard E. Heyl.. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., 342 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 12, 
Ill 


Florida 
Box 1168, 


Decatur, Ili- 


CHIGE COON Soi c ctcbs cesses 


HOST Aladar Fonyo, 
52 Wall Street, New 


Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., 
York, New York 
po ES er ee rer ea ne 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 95 Ames Street, Rochester 
1, New York 
meat Mr. George EH. Dinsloy... «00626. s000s eects 
Walker & Wallace Inc., 1370 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
HOST: Earl W. Hall................ 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 11 Mill Street, ’ Belleville, 
New Jersey 
HOST: Wm. 
Waterous Co., 
HOST: Mr. 
Winthrop-Stearns Inc., 
New York 
HOST: Lee F. Soklich. 
Wyandotte Chemicals C ‘orporation, Wyandotte, Michigan 
HOST: V. R. Jones. 


ey, Ssh S xs Kcken cues 

80 East Fillmore, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
a a eer 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, 
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BOOTH 97 


SEE US AT BOOTH 97 


1949 Convention—San Francisco 


Institute of Food Technologists 


SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


WINTHROP-STEARNS INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


>> Lye 


— 





WINTHROP-STEARNS 


-_ 








QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


BAKING INDUSTRY .. . New, improved B-E-T-S @® 
Bread Enrichment Tablets containing ferrous sulfate— 
the highly assimilable form of iron—have been accepted 
by the Baking Industry. Millions of B-E-T-S tablets have 
been used by small and large bakeries throughout the 
United States. Fastest disintegrating tablet, assures de- 
pendable and uniform enrichment. 

FLUID MILK ... DELTAXIN @® outstanding concen- 
trate—has been declared suitable for the fortification of 
AMA Council on Foods and Nutrition accepted vitamin D 
milk. Deltaxin is calciferol, pure crystalline vitamin D., dis- 
solved in propylene glycol—mixes readily with milk. The 
antirachitic factor is distributed uniformly with or without 
homogenization. Stable, does not become rancid, does not 
affect color, odor or taste of milk. 

EVAPORATED MILK ... CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D, 
for fortification of evaporated milk. 

FROZEN FOODS . . . ASCORBIC ACID to retard brown- 
ing, retain flavor of frozen fruits; to help maintain fresh- 
caught sunieiy and appearance of frozen fish fillets 
and steaks. 


MILLING INDUSTRY ... VEXTRAM @®) flour enrich- 
ment mixture with original starch base carrier . . . free- 
flowing, uniform feeding and dispersion, minimum increase 
of ash content. Special formulas for enrichment of corn 
meal and grits. OXYLITE @® efficient flour bleaching 
agent—provides optimum color removal economically. 
The WINTHROP CHLORINATOR for accurate and 
economical treatment of hard and soft wheat flours, both 
bakery and family types. : 
MACARONI PRODUCTS. . . Special formula VEXTRAM 
enrichment mixture and B-E-T-S enrichment tablets for 
enrichment by the continuous and batch methods. 
FEED MILLS . .. TRIDEE @® brand of vitamin D, 
derived from 7-dehydrocholesterol for fortification of poul- 
try feeds. This is the form of vitamin D most effective on 
all types of poultry. Supplied in granular flour and in oil 
with emulsifier for spraying. RIBOFLAVIN and water- 
soluble riboflavin. 
PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMINS AND AMINO ACIDS IN BULK 





(BRAN OJ 


®) 
eg U S Por Of ond Conedo 








SANITIZING AGENT 


GERMICIDE—FUNGICIDE FOR FOOD PLANT SANITATION 


ROCCAL is benzalkonium chloride, the original quaternary 
ammonium germicide, used as a Sanitizing Agent in the 
food industries. It is based on a radically different prin- 
ciple of bactericidal action. Roccal is accepted by leading 
public health authorities. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION: Roccal is developed on an en- 
tirely new chemical basis. It contains no phenol, iodine, 
mercury, other heavy metals or hypochlorites and is con- 
sequently free from the disadvantages of these types of 
compounds. Roccal is, however, superior to them in bac- 
tericidal power. In proper dilutions, Roccal is non-poisonous, 
virtually odorless and tasteless, non-irritating to skin, 
harmless to fabrics and remains stable over long periods 
of use. 

Roceal is freely soluble in water and forms a clear, 
virtually odorless solution. This aqueous solution is slightly 
alkaline to litmus. 





®@ Sanitizing all eq used 
in food processing and quick frozen 
food plants. 

@ Sanitizing all pasteurizing 
equipment and devices used in pro- 
cessing milk, cheese, and other 
dairy products. 





SOME USES OF ROCCAL 


iting mold growth in bakeries and 
cereal processing plants. 
® Sanitizing fillet 
shrimp deveiners, storage tanks in 
fish canneries. Also, interior stor- 
age areas of fishing vessels. 

® Sanitizing Irish suckers, pipe 
lines, in breaking, freezing, de- 


machines, 


®@ Sanitizing and inhibiting mold ; 
growth in storage and cold storage Y4rating eggs. f 
warehouses. ® Sanitizing poultry packing 


mee Z ea equipment, food chutes, refrigera- 
® Sanitizing equipment and inhib- tors. 











SAMPLE AND LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
Our Technical Service Department is always ready to 
provide complete information to assist you in overcoming 
a bacterial or fungicidal problem in your industry. Write 
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CA N#A VE A REAL L0G W 

you SAL . “Ale, 
WAEN “SMEy Cy, ” 
Not a flavoring, "i Ks 7 | 


not a condiment, 


/ tecenk will bring out— 


| sustain—natural flavors in the 
| foods you pack 





In 100 Ib. 
and 
200 Ib. drums 


Probably no food product in this generation has 
l stirred up as much interest and conjecture as Ac’cent. 
A TYPICAL TEST OF i And no wonder. For Ac’cent does two things for 


foods that nothing before has ever done with such 
Abecont: 


amazing success. 
—IN CANNED ASPARAGUS— 


Without adding any flavor, aroma, or color of its 
own, it (1) intensifies natural flavor, and (2) guards 
flavor against the usual loss in processing. 


Ac’cent is a 99+% pure MSG—mono sodium 
glutamate, a derivative of vegetable protein. It is 
the sodium salt of the amino acid, glutamic acid, 
which occurs naturally in all vegetable and animal 
protein. In Ac’cent, a pure MSG, you get the full 


I 
I 
| 
I 
To a filled No. 2 can of asparagus add | 
l 
can be identified, then process right | benefit from this vegetable derivative. 
l 
I 
l 
| 
I 


VY, to Yo teaspoon of AC‘’CENT just 
before sealing. Mark the can so that it 


along with your regular batch. After ' ae 
Already there is a large amount of convincing data 


on the use of Ac’cent in food processing. We invite 
you to look into the information we have on the use 
of Ac’cent in your products. Members of our staff 
of food technologists and chefs are on call to consult 
with you in your plant and supervise tests. 


Wetls Amino Products Division, Dept. FI-5 iy 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation ij 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, it 


Ag conk makes food fla Vors «: Chicago 6, Illinois ' 
Si | 


rt / e Printed in U.S.A. Trade Mark “Ac’cent” Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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cooling and aging a few days, cut the 
AC‘CENT sample and a control sample. 
Notice the outstanding improvement in 
the AC’‘CENT sample, the fullness and 
freshness of flavor. 
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iZ rogram 





NINTH 


ANNUAL 


INSTITUTE OF 
FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 





CONVENTION 


JULY 9TH TO 14TH, 1949 * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 



































| 
SATURDAY | SUNDAY MONDAY | TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY | FRIDAY 
| — 
95 } 10-12 9-11 | 9-11:30 9-12 9-12 
Council Meeting | Section Officers General Sessions | Concurrent | Concurrent Concurrent Long trips 
| Breakfast | Sessions: Sessions Sessions:: | all day 
| 11-12 | A. Operation & | A. Operation and| A. Operation & 
11-1 . m Production Production Production 
fa mn Food Industries | B. Investigations:| B. Investigations:| B. Investigations: 
Committee on Award Fruits Objective and Nutrition and! 
Chemicals in | C. Investigations: Subjective Public Health 
Foods Fish, Meat | Evaluat. C. Investigations:| 
12:50 oe 1 C. ames omg - — | 
“ r roducts — egetables . Genera 
12:30-3:30 ~~ manent D. Inv en D. Investigations:| | 
Editorial Com- prea Genera bea 
mittee Luncheon o-ase 1:00 | 
3 : ~ P 
Short Trips 
1:30-3:30 Concurrent 12:15 | Vacation for a | 
: Session: ced 
eecniaiiliiaa. mere L. F. T. Member- Buses leave front 2:305 | 
=a A. Operation & | ship Annua of Auditorium ‘ | 
—— Prod uction peor Meeting,| for: ae ae 
‘ ; Li echnica 
. — Te Barbecue Committee 
7:30-9:30 Chem. Treat. . 
Raw Mat. a ae — Posse 
| Wi C. tigations: 215-3: Show 
| Wine Program ja ations ' Dancing 
D. Investigations: —— a thi 
Miscell: ee Sun Bathing 
91:30-11:00 oe Transportation Swimming 
Presentation of perishable foods 
California Wines 
7:30-10:00 4:00-6:00 
Concurrent Dis- | 
© : .| Modern Transpor- | 
cussion Groups: tation Exhibit 
A. Engineering 
B. Yeast 
C. Citrus 7:30-9:30 
D. Education | 
E. Fish Banquet 
F. Pickles Appert Award | 
G. Sanitation 
H. Gas _Preser- 
_vation 
{1.:Potatoes 
| 
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MOJONNIER 
LO-TEMP 
EVAPORATOR AT 
FLORIDA CITRUS 


Mojonnier LO-TEMP 
with compression equip- 
ment concentrating 
orange juice 4 to 1 at 
60° F. evaporating tem- 
perature as continuous 
process at Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative, 
Lake Wales, Florida 
Since this photo was 
taken, four additional 
LO-TEMP units were in- 
stalled, giving this plant 
a maximum production 
of 400,000 cans per day, 
or 6 times their original 
capacity 





are 


SE 











Ye AT THE IFT CONVENTION 


+» enteyg: 


—s 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ° 


*Trade Mark 


/ / 
... widely acclaimed, totally new approach / 


to the coniiebistney ast / 


/ 


Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, Lake Wales, 
Florida, have played a major role in the develop- 
ment of quality frozen, concentrated orange juice, 
using the Mojonnier Lo-Temp Evaporator. Since this 
pioneering effort, a number of Lo-Temp installations 
have been made in other major U. S. food plants. 


HOW IT OPERATES: Instead of employing steam for the 

source of heat as commonly used at the present time, 

a new cycle has been created in which secondary com- 

pression apparatus controls the heat flow. This compres- 

sor equipment in the secondary cycle functions as a 

heat pump to recycle latent heat and obtain the econ- 

omy of recompression evaporation. The new basic LO- 

TEMP approach results in the following advantages: 

1. Any evaporation temperature desired down to 
40°F. 

2. The economy of multiple effect evaporation at a 
single temperature. 

3. Neither steam nor water used for evaporation (or 
distillation). 

4. When used as still, complete recovery of conden- 
sate. 

Inquiries are invited covering the application of the 

LO-TEMP Evaporation System to heat sensitive products 

such as: 

© DAIRY PRODUCTS © CITRUS JUICES © APPLE JUICE 

© GRAPE JUICE © PECTIN SOLUTIONS © LIQUID EGG 

@ PHARMACEUTICALS © CHEMICALS © SUCROSE JUICES 

SOLVENT RECOVERY— FLAVOR RECOVERY 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST. CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


















JULY 11-14, 1949 


BOOTH 196 | 
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SATURDAY, JULY 9 


9:30—12:00 Council Meeting ) Palace Hotel 
12:15 Council Luncheon + (see hotel bulletin 
2:00— 5:00 Council Meeting | board) 
President: H. C. Diehl, presiding 
Vice-President: B. E. Proctor 
Sec’y-Treasurer: C. R. Fellers 


Members: Eugene V. Nay, P. K. Bates, E. A. 


SUNDAY, JULY 10 (CONTINUED) 


1:30-3:30 Pectin Standardization Seminar, Palace 
Hotel (see hotel bulletin board) 
Presiding: E. E. Meschter, American Preserve Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Participants: J. J. Williman, Chairman, C. W. 
Kaufman, Wm. A. Rooker, > H. Williams, Jack 
Nelson, Page K. Boyles, J. J. K. Bristow, Z. I. 
Kertez, George L. Baker, W. D. Maclay, G. H. 


Beavens, L. V. Burton, W. L. Campbell, B. S. Joseph 
Clark, E. D. Clark, W. V. Cruess, M. S. Dunn, 


K. G. Dykstra, F. W. Fabian, Charles N. Frey 
R. D. Gerwe, H. T. Griswold, W. L. Haley, L. R. 
Hedrick, M. E. Highlands, W. Ray Junk, E. F. 
Kohman, E. E. Meschter, Emil M. Mrak, John H. 


Nair, Aksel G. Olsen, S. C. Prescott, A. C. Richard 


5:00—10:00 Registration at the Whitcomb Hotel, 
Mezzanine Floor 

7:30-9:30 Reception and Wine Program, Whitcomb 
Hotel, Crystal Room 

- Chairman: Harry Baccigaluppi, President, Wine 


son, C. A. Shilingslaw, C. L. Smith, E. S. Stateler, Institute 


A. E. Stevenson, M. P. Vucassovich, A. H. Warth, 


Jasper G. Woodroof. 





SUNDAY, JULY 10 


7:30 Introductory Remarks—Harry Baccigaluppi 

7:40 “Wine Growing in America”—Movie in 
Color 

7:55 “Grape Varieties”—A. J. Winkler, Univer- 
sity of California 


10:00—12:00 Section Officers Breakfast, Palace Hotel 8:10 “Wine Types”—M. A. Amerine, University 


(see hotel bulletin board) 
Chairman: J. L. Heid, 


Florida Citrus Canners Coop., Lake Wales, Florida. 
Participants—Chicago: Chairman, E. S. Stateler; 


Secretary, J. M. Jackson 

Florida: Chairman, T. J. Kew; 
Secretary, George N. Pulley 

Great Lakes: Chairman, Ray B. Wakefield; 
Secretary, James C. Sanford 

Iowa: Chairman, Wayne H. Montgomery; 
Secretary, Robert G. Tischer 

Maryland: Chairman, Frank Feild; 
Secretary, Joseph Winter 

Mohawk Valley: Chairman, A. S. Burhans; 
Secretary, L. L. Bowers 

New York: Chairman, R. F. Light; 
Secretary, Stephen L. Galvin 

Northeast: Chairman, Carl R. Fellers; 
Secretary, J. J. Austin 

Northern California: Chairman, W. Ray Junk; 
Secretary, R. D. McKirahan 

Philadelphia: Chairman, G. V. Hallman; 
Secretary, Miss Katheryn E. Langwill 

Puget Sound: Chairman, C. L. Anderson; 
Secretary, Francis P. Owens 

St. Louis: Chairman, A. F. Bucholtz; 
Secretary, Miss Mary Heckman 

Southern California: Chairman, Arthur N. Prater; 
Secretary, Miss Margaret M. Haws 

Western New York: Chairman, John E. Fix; 
Secretary, William S. Conway, Jr. 


11:00—1:00 Committee on Chemicals in Foods, Palace 
Hotel (see hotel bulletin board) 

Chairman: M. A. Joslyn, University of California 

Participants: Fred C. Blank, Floyd DeEds, W. M. 

Hoskins, Frank Lamb, A. J. Lehman, B. E. Proctor. 


12:30—3:30 Editorial Committee Luncheon, Palace 
Hotel (see hotel bulletin board) 

Chairman: C. Olin Ball, Editor 
Associate Editors: W. H. Cathcart, H. C. Diehl, 
Herman W. Dorn, Charles N. Frey, Warren H. 
Goss, J. L. Heid, W. Ray Junk, M. L. Laing, L. S. 
McClung, Emil M. Mrak, Aksel G. Olsen, Bernard 
L. Oser, Bernard E. Proctor, H. A. Schuette, G. C. 
Scott, Paul F. Sharp, Hary W. von Loesecke, 
Paul C. Wilbur. 


of California 

8:25 “Flor Sherry”—W. V. Cruess, University of 
California 

8:40 “Technological Problems”—M. A. Joslyn, 
University of California 

8:55 “Medical Aspects of the Use of Wines”—- 
Salvatore P. Lucia, M.D., University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School 

9:10 “Wine Cookery”—Genevieve Callahan, Food 
Consultant, San Francisco 

9:30-11:00 “Presentation of California Wines” 

(All participating) Whitcomb Hotel, Crystal 
Room 


MONDAY MORNING, JULY 11 


8:30—12:00 Registration, Civic Auditorium Foyer 
9:00—12:00 Exhibits, Civic Auditorium Exposition 


Hall 
9:00—11:00 General Session, Polk Hall, Civic Audi- 
torium 
Chairman: Samuel C. Prescott, Dean Emeritus, 
M..1. T. 


9:00 Introductory Remarks—W. R. Junk, Chair- 
man, No. Calif. Sect. & Convention 

9:15 To Be Announced. 

9:45 “The Food Technologist and the World 
Food Crisis’—Dr. Mogens Jul, Chief Tech- 
nologist, Fisheries Division, Food & Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations 

10:15 “Stabilizing Farm Prices’—Dr. Harry R, 
Wellman, Director of the Giannini Founda- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley 

10:45 “Food Industry Cooperation With the 
Armed Forces”—Rohland Isker, Colonel 
U.S.A. Retired, Secretary, Associates, Food 
and Container Institute 

11:00—12:00 Food Industries Award, Polk Hall, 
Civic Auditorium 

11:00 Introduction—Frank K. Lawler, Editor, 
Food Industries 

11:20 Presentation—Dr. W. V. Cruess, Univer- 
sity of California 

11:45 Acceptance—By recipient 

12:15 Stephen M. Babcock Award Luncheon, 
Whitcomb Hotel (see hotel bulletin board) 
Presentation of Award—President, H. C. 
Diehl; Acceptance of Award—By recipient 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 


1:00-6:00 Exhibits, Exposition Hall 
2:00—5:00 Concurrent Sessions A, B, C and D, Civic 
‘ Auditorium 


Session A, Polk Hall, Operation and Production, 


Chairman: Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, Griffith Labora- 
tories, Chicago 

2:00 “Government Meat Inspection in Canada 

Gordon Rose, Associate Chief Veterinarian, 
Department 6f Agriculture, Ottawa, On- 
tario (1) 

2:25 “Use of Pilot Plants in the Food Industry” 
—Guy Fox, Vice-President, Refinery Division, 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois (2) 

2:50 “Some Advances in the Production of 
Edible Oils and Fats”—Harold Mitchell, 
Director of Laboratories, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois (3) 

3:15 “Technological Advances in Meat Preser- 
vation”—F. W. Griffith, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Newark, New 
Jersey (4) 

3:40 “Solvent Extraction for the Food Indus- 
tries”’—F. Lerman, Kennedy Extraction Di- 
vision, The Vulcan Copper & Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (5) 

4:05 “The Independent Scientific Laboratories 
Serve the Food Industries’—Roger W. 
Truesdail, President, Truesdail Laboratories, 
Los Angeles, California (6) 

4:30 “Food Products Liability’—Sidney A. 
Moss, Attorney, Los Angeles, California (7) 


” 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 
Session B, Larkin Hall, Civic Auditorium 
Symposium: “Chemical Treatment of Raw Materials” 


Chairman: Dr. Ray B. Wakefield, Gerbers Prod- 
ucts Company, Flint Michigan 


2:00 “The Potential Health Hazards Involved 
With Materials of Unknown or Incompletely 
Known Toxicity’”—Dr. James R. Wilson, Sec- 
retary, Council on Foods & Nutrition, 
American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Illinois (8) 

2:30 “Application of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act to Food Raw Materials 
Bearing Chemical Residues”’—Mr. McKay 
Mckinnon, Jr., Chief, San Francisco District, 
Food & Drug Administration, San Fran- 
cisco (9) 

3:00 “Actual Residues in Foods Resulting from 
Various Insect Control Programs”—Dr. 
W. M. Hoskins, Entomology Division, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California (10) 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 
Session C, Room 401, Civic Auditorum 
Investigations—General 


Chairman: Dr. William Geddes, University of 
Minnesota 


2:00 “Antioxidants in Hemoglobin Catalyzed 
Oxidations of Unsaturated Fat”—Irene 
Chang and Betty M. Watts, Syracuse Univer- 
sity (11) 


2:25 “A Micro Method of Detecting the Enzy- 
matic Breakdown of Cephalins; Estimation 
of Free Ethanolamine”’—W. Gordon Rose, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory (12) 

2:50 “Experimental Baking in the Wheat Pro- 
tein Research Program of the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory”—Angeline 
H. Elder, J. W. Pence and D. K. Mecham, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory (13) 

3:15 “Storage Studies on Active Dried Bakers’ 
Yeast”—Roy E. Morse, University of Georgia, 
and C. R. Fellers, University of Massachu- 
setts (14) 

3:40 “The Sizing of Don Exchange Equipment 
for Food Industries”—N. K. Heister, Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Palo City, Calif. (15) 

4:05 “Packaging Whipped Cream in Pressurized 
Containers”—W. Earl Graham, Crown Can 
Company, Philadelphia (16) 

4:30 “Browning and the Fluorescence of Evapo- 
rated Milk”—N. P. Tarassuk and H. D. 
Simonson, University of California, Davis 
(17) 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 
Session D, Room 402 Civic Auditorium 
Investigations— Miscellaneous Products 


Chairman: Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, University of 
California 


2:00 “The Jelly Grading of Pectin’—Mamie 
Olliver, Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 
England (18) 

2:25 “Pectinate Coating’—H. S. Owens, H. A. 
Swenson, J. C. Miers, and E. Lowe, Western 
Regional Research Laboratory (19) 

2:50 “The Lactic Acid Content of California 
Wines”—Maynard Amerine, University of 
California, Davis (20) 

3:15 “The Bulk Fermentation of Spanish-Type 
Green Olives’—R. N. Ball, Ed Van Dellen 
and J. B. Jaquith, Pacific Olive Co., Visalia, 
Calif., and Reese Vaughn, Joseph Tabachnick 
and G. T. Wedding, University of California, 
Berkeley (21) 

3:40 “Irish Moss_ Extractives’—Leonard S. 
Stoloff, Krim-Ko Corporation, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts (22) 

4:05 “Hygroscopicity of Sugar and Other Fac- 
tors Affecting Retention of Quality”’— 
Theodore J. Nelson, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., Crockett, 
California (23) 





MONDAY EVENING, JULY 11, 1949 


6:00—11:00 Exhibits, Exposition Hall 
7:30—10:30 Concurrent Discussion Groups, Polk 
Hall, Civic Audiorium 
A. Advanced Food Plant Engineering,” Polk 
Hall—Chairman: Frank K. Lawler, Editor, 
Food Industries 
B. “Brewers Yeast,” Room 403, Civic Auditorium 
—Chairman: Elsie Singruen, Secretary, 
Brewers Yeast Council, Chicago 
c. “Citrus Products,” Room 401, Civic Auditorium 
—Chairman: J. L. Heid, Florida Citrus Can- 
ners Cooperative, Lake Wales, Florida 
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D. “Education,” Room 111, Civic Auditorium— 
Chairman: Dr. E. M. Litwiller, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon 

E. “Fish and Fish Products,’ Room 108, Civic 
Auditorium—Chairman: Dr. H. L. A. Tarr, 
Pacific Fisheries Experimental Station, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

F. “Pickles and Pickled Products,” Room 404, 
Civic Auditorium—-Chairman: Dr. J. L. 
Etchells, U.S.D.A., Raleigh, North Carolina 

G. “Plant Sanitation,” Larkin Hall—Chairman: 
Dr. M. E. Parker, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago 

H. “Preservation with Gases,” Room 402, Civic 
Auditorium—Chairman: H. J. Phaff, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 

|. “Processing Potatoes,” Room 105, Civic Audi- 
torium—Chairman: O. P. Pierson, Caribou, 
Maine 


TUESDAY, JULY 12 
8:30—12 Registration, Civic Auditorium Foyer 
9:00—12 Exhibits, Exposition Hall 
9:00—11:30 Concurrent Sessions: A, B, C, and D, 
Civic Auditorium 
Session A, Polk Hall—Operation and Production 


Chairman: Roger Truesdail, Truesdail Labora- 
tories, Los Angeles 

9:00 “Chlorination Applied to the Food Indus- 
trv’—Wm. J. Scarlett, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, New Jersey (25) 

9:25 “Your Salt by Modern Manufacturing 
Methods”—Paul Imes, Chief Chemist, Carey 
Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kansas (26) 

9:50 “Industrial and Production Trends in the 
Baking Industry”—Wm. H. Cathcart, Direc- 
tor of Laboratories, The Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co., National Bakery Division, 
New York, New York (27) 

10:20 “Electro-Sensing ... an Advanced Meas- 
uring Tool for Food Process Control’— 
Lloyd E. Slater, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Brown Instruments Division, 
Philadelphia, Penn. (28) 

10:45 “Research Problems in the Field of Dairy 
Industry”—Paul F. Sharp, Director, Univer- 
sity of California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of California, Berkeley, 
California (29) 

11:10 “Fishery By-Products in Washington and 
Oregon”—F. Bruce Sanford, Chemist, Fish- 
ery Technological Laboratory, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior Fish and Wildlife 
Service (30) 


TUESDAY MORNING 
Session B, Room 401, Civic Auditorium 
Investigations, Fruits 


Chairman: Dr. M. A. Joslyn, University of Cali- 
fornia 

9:00 “Problems Underlying the Behavior of 
Citrus and Avocado Fruits in Storage’— 
J. B. Biale, University of California, Los 
Angeles (31) 

9:25 “Ascorbic, Citric and Dihydroxymaleic 
Acids as Antioxidants in Frozen Pack 
Fruits”—C. C. Strachan and A. W. Moyls, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Summerland, B. C. (32) 


9:50 “Sugars of Citrus Juices’—R. M. Mc- 
Cready, E. D. Walter and W. D. Maclay, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory (33) 

10:15 “Certain Inaccuracies in the Determina- 
tion of Coliforms in Frozen Orange Juice”— 
J. Martinez and M. D. Appleman, University 
of Southern California (34) 

10:40 “Bacteriological Studies on Commercially 
Prepared Orange Juice Stored at —10° F”— 
E. R. Wolfrod, Western Regional Research 
Laboratory (35) 

11:05 “Laboratory Studies on Factors Affecting 
Leaching Losses During Processing of 
Apples”—Ann M. Mylne and C. G. Seegmiller, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory (36) 

11:30 “Syrup Treatment of Apple Slices for 
Freezing Preservation’—D. G. Guadagni, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory (37) 


TUESDAY MORNING 
Session C, Room 402, Civic Auditorium 
Investigations, Fish, Meat and Poultry Products 


Chairman: Dr. George F. Stewart, Iowa State 
College 

9:00 “Further Studies on the Process of Freez- 
ing Eggs in the Shells’—Socrates A. Kaloy- 
ereas, Louisiana State University (38) 

9:25 “Some Effects of the Shell Treatment of 
Eggs With Oil”—J. R. Vickery, Division of 
Food Preservation, Homebush, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia (39) 

9:50 “Post-Mortem Changes in Stored Meat. 
I. Microorganisms Associated with Develop- 
ment of Slime on Eviscerated, Cut-Up 
Poutlry”—John C. Ayres, Winston Ogilvy 
and George F. Stewart, Iowa State College 
(40) 

10:15 “The Freezing Preservation of Turkey 
Meat Steaks”—A. A. Klose and H. L. Hanson, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory (41) 

10:40 “Palatability of Beef Stored at 0° F as 
Affected by Moisture Loss and Oxygen 
Availability”—-M. P. Steinberg, J. D. Winter 
and Andrew Hustrulid, University of Min- 
nesota (42) 

11:05 “Methods for Determining the Incidence 
of Putrefactive Anaerobic Spores in Meat 
Products”—Martin V. Burke, K. H. Stein- 
kraus and John C. Ayres, Iowa State College 
(43) 

11:30 “A Comparison of Chemical Changes in 
Mackerel Tissues Treated by Ionizing Radia- 
tion”—John T. R. Nickerson, Samuel A. Gold- 
blith and Bernard E. Proctor, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (44) 


TUESDAY MORNING 
Session D, Room 403, Civic Auditorium 
Investigations, Freezing and Processing 


Chairman: Dr. R. Legault, Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif. 

9:00 “Activity of Wetting Agents—Temperature 
Effects”—F. H. Lucas and A. H. Brown, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory (45) 

9:25 “Newer Blanching Principles”—Margaret 
Ives, American Can Company, Maywood, 
Illinois (46) 
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9:50 “Observation of Color Changes in Some 
Processed and Stored Foods”—E. J. East- 
mond, Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory (47) 

10:15 “Techniques and Procedures for Testing 
Commercial Air-Blast Freezers”—O. 4 
Spaugh, G. S. Smith and E. Lowe, Western 
Regional Research Laboratory (48) 

10:40 “Fundamentals of Concentrating Liquids 
by Freezing”—Rudolf Heiss, Institut fir 
Lebensmitteltechnologie, Munich, Germany 
(49) 

11:05 “A Defrosting Indicator for Frozen 
Foods”—A. A. Anderson, Western Regional 
Research Laboratory (50) 

11:30 “Recent Developments in Food Freezing” 
—R. W. Kilburn, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., San Jose, Calif. (51) 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


12:00 noon Annual I. F. T. Business meeting, 
Luncheon, Hotel Whitcomb (see bulletin 
board) 

President, H. C. Diehl—presiding. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12 


1:15-3:45 GENERAL SESSION, Polk Hall, Civic 
Auditorium 


Symposium: Long Distance Transportation of 
Perishable Foods 


Chairman: B. E. Proctor, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

1:15 “Transportation of Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables in Refrigerated Freisht Cars”— 
Mr. John N. Kelley, Manager, Fruit Trans- 
portation, Fruit Dispatch Company, New 
York, N.Y. G2) 

1:45 “Performance Tests in Refrigerator Cars” 
—Mr. W. T. Pentzer, Senior Physiologist, 
U. S. D. A. Horticultural Field Station, 
Fresno, Calif. (53) 

2:15 “Marine Transportation of Perishables”— 
Mr. William Keller, United Fruit Co., New 
York, N. Y. (54) 

2:45 “Recent Advances in the Air Transporta- 
tion of Perishable Foods”—Mr. J. Prescott 
Blount, California Aeronautical Commission, 
Sacramento, Calif. (55) 

3:15 “Reduction of Post Harvest Spoilage in 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables Destined for 
Long Distance Shipment”—Dr. Dean E. 
Pryor, Phytopathological Research, Wallace & 
Tiernan Sales Corp., Monrovia, Calif. (56) 

4:15-6:00 “Inspection of Modern Transporta- 
tion Facilities for Perishable Foods”’— 
(Details to be announced at symposium) 


7:30-9:30 Banquet, Fairmount Hotel 

President, H. C. Diehl—presiding. 

Nicholas Appert Award 

Presentation—Mr. Charles Smith, Chairman, 
Chicago Section of I. F. T. 

Acceptance and address by Nicholas Appert 
Medalist, Dr. Roy C. Newton, Vice Presi- 
dent, Swift and Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 13 


8:30—12:00 Registration in Auditorium 

9:00—12:00 Exhibits, Exposition Hall 

9:00—12:00 CONCURRENT SESSIONS A, B, C and 
D, Civic Auditorium 


SESSION A, Polk Hall 


Operation and Production 
Chairman: John M. Jackson, Research Division, 
American Can Co., Maywood, Illinois 


9:00 “Controlling Seasonal Pack Costs”— 
Douglas Watson, Management Consultant, 
McKinsey & Company, San Francisco, Calif- 
ornia (57) 

9:25 “Some Reciprocal Actions Affecting Foods 
and Containers Due to Freezing”—W. J. Fin- 
negan, Consulting Engineer, W. J. Finnegan 
Company, Los Angeles, California (58) 

9:50 “Some Fundamental Considerations in the 
Processing of Frozen Orange Juice Con- 
centrate”—C. W. Kaufman and H. A. Camp- 
bell, Research & Development Department, 
General Foods Corporation, New York (59) 

10:15 “Quality and Nutritive Value of Peas as 
Affected by Blanching”—D. G. Heberlein, 
Louis Ptak, Sidney Medoff and L. E. Clifcorn, 
Research Department, Continental Can Co., 
Chicago, Illinois (60) 

10:40 “Pineapple Fruit Quality Control”— 
F. P. Mehrlich, Ass’t. Vice-President, Director 
of Research, and Richard B. Morse, Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., Honolulu 1, T. H. (61) 

11:05 “Influence of Packing Conditions on the 
Process Requirements of Vecuum Packed 
Whole Kernel Corn’—W. H. Wade, D. V. Al- 
strand, H. A. Benjamin and 1. M. Jackson, 
General Research Laboratory, American Can 
Co., Maywood, Illinois (62) 

11:30 “Influence of Storage Conditions on As- 
corbic Acid Content and Quality of Canned 
Orange Juice”—J. F. Feaster, O. G. Braun, 
D. W. Riester, and P. E. Alexander, American 
Can Company, Maywood, Illinois (63) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 13 
SESSION B, Larkin Hall Civic Auditorium 


Investigations, Objective and Subjective 
Evaluations 
Chairman: Dr. Helen L. Hanson, Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, Albany, California 


9:00 “Flavor Profiles-a New Approach to 
Flavor Problems”’—S. E. Cairncross and 
L. B. Sjéstrém, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (64) 

9:25 “Improving the Reliability of Analytical 
Organoleptic Tests’”—Frances Carlin, Iowa 
State College (65) 

9:50 “Studies on Human Appetite’—Franz R. 
Goetzl, The Permanente Foundation, Oakland, 
California (66) 

10:15 “Quantitative Determination of Flavor 
and Odor of Frozen Fruits and Vege- 
tables”—John B. Wegener, Carl M. Hill, Ruby 
M. Prigmore, Mary E. Hill, Tennessee Valley 
Authority and Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College, Knoxville (67) 
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10:40 “New Synthetics for Flavors”—Abraham 
Seldner, F. Ritter & Company, Los Angeles, 
California (68) 

11:05 “Objective Evaluation of Odor Deteriora- 
tion in Orange Oil”—B. E. Proctor and E. M. 
Kenyon, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (69) 

11:30 “Development of Objective Methods for 
Determining Quality Factors, with Special 
Reference to Raw and Canned Corn”’— 
Amihud Kramer, University of Maryland (70) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 13 


SESSION C, Room 401 Civic Auditorium 
Investigations, Vegetables 

Chairman: Dr. Arthur N. Prater, Gentry, Inc., 
Los Angeles 


9:00 “Vitamin Retention in Raw, Cooked, De- 
hydrated and Canned Dry Beans’”—Lowell E. 
Kidder, Marian Hunner, Betty C. Carl, and 
Agnes Fay Morgan, University of California, 
Berkeley (71) 

9:25 “Observations on the Oxidase of Aspara- 
gus”—W. V. Cruess and James Sugihara, 
University of California, Berkeley (72) 

9:50 “Acetaldehyde and Related Carbonyl Com- 
pounds in Frozen Peas’—Jean David, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada (73) 

10:15 “Effect of Storage Temperature on Qual- 
ity of Frozen Peas”—F. E. Lindquist, W. C. 
Dietrich and Mildred M. Boggs, Western 
Regional Research Laboratory (74) 

10:40 “The Role of Bruising in the Development 
of ‘Delay’ Off-Flavor in Peas”—Rachel 
Uhvits and Alice Collings, Western Regional 
Research Laboratory (75) 

11:05 “Value of Starch Coating in the Preserva- 
of Quality of Dehydrated Carrots”—M. P. 
Masure, G. S. Bohart, E. J. Eastmond and 
Mildred M. Boggs, Western Regional Research 
Laboratory (76) 

11:30 “Effect of Irrigation on the Yield and 
Quality of Vegetable Crops”—John B. Mac- 
Gillivray, University of California, Davis. 
(77) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 13 
SESSION D, Room 402 Civic Auditorium 
Investigations, General 


Chairman: Mr. Walter Richert, Wines and Vines 
Magazine, San Francisco 


9:00 “Canning and Pasteurization of California 
Dates”—B. W. Nielsen, R. J. McColloch and 
E. A. Beavens, Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, U. S. D. A., Los 
Angeles (78) 

9:25 “Use of Epoxides in the Preservation of 
Foods”—H. J. Phaff, E. M. Mrak, University 
of California, Berkeley, and C. D. Fisher, 
Coast Laboratories, Fresno (79) 

9:50 “Effects of Gases on Shelf Life of Food 
Products”—A. L. Bayes, The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, Tonawanda, New York (80) 

10:15 “Mushroom Mycelium Production by Sub- 
merged Fermentation”’—Harry Humfeld, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory (81) 
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10:15 “Packaging Sugar in Paper Bags”— 
W. W. McGimpsey, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., Crockett, 
California (107) 

11:05 “Peroxidase Activity of Apple Tissue”— 
R. R. Reddi, W. B. Esselen Jr., and C. R. 
Fellers, University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Mass. (83) 

11:30 “Film Yeast on Cucumber Brines”—John 
L. Etchells & Thomas A. Bell Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry, USDA, Raleigh N. C. 
(83A) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, AND EVENING 
JULY 13 


1:00—11:00 Vacation for a Day 
1:00 Buses leave Auditorium for Adobe Creek 
Inn, Los Altos, California 
2:30 Outing at the Adobe Creek Inn 
Sheriff’s Mounted Posse Show (Santa 
Clara County, California) 
Outdoor Barbecue—Hosts—International 
Minerals and Chemicals Corp. 
Dancing 
Swimming 
Sun Bathing 
Hiking 
10:00 Buses leave for San Francisco 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 14 


9:00—12:00 Exhibits, Exposition Hall 
9:00—12:00 Concurrent Sessions, A, B, C, and D, 
Civic Auditorium 


SESSION A, POLK HALL 


Operation and Production 


Chairman: Ben F. Buchanan, Director Technical 
Service, Amino Products Division, Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemicals Corporation 


9:00 “Aspects of Modern Onion and Garlic De- 
hydration”—Robert M. Stephenson, Chief 
Chemist, Basic Vegetable Products, Inc., 
Vacaville, California (84) 

9:25 “Properties and Usefulness of Hydrolyzed 
Vegetable Proteins”’—Lewis J. Minor, Ste- 
phen L. Galvin and Andrew J. Patton, Huron 
Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Michigan (85) 

9:50 “The Occurrence of Free Glutamic Acid in 
Various Foods’—Lucile R. Hac, M. Louisa 
Long and M. J. Blish, International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp., Amino Acid Division, 
Rossford, Ohio (86) 

10:15 “Essential Oils, Source, Production and 
Increasing Importance in Food Industries” 
—Arthur Downey, Asst. Vice-President, Di- 
rector of Reasearch and Techhnology, Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New York (87) 

10:40 “From Wild Orchid to the Finest Vanilla 
Extract”—Alexander Katz, F. Ritter & Co., 
Los Angeles, California (88) 

11:05 “Citrus Oils and their Methods of Extrac- 
tions”—Ernest Guenther, Vice President and 
Chief Chemist, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New 
York (89) 
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THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 14 
SESSION B, Larkin Hall, Civic Auditorium 
Investigations, Nutrition and Public Health 


Chairman: Franz Goetzl, Ph.D., M.D., Permanente 
Foundation, Oakland 


9:00 “Importance of Diet in Chronic Toxicity 
Studies”—Robert H. Wilson and Floyd 
DeEds, Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory (90) 

9:25 “Significance of Chronic Toxicity Studies” 
—Floyd DeEds, Western Regional Research 
Laboratory (91) 

9:50 “Toxicity of Thioacetamide in Rats”— 
Anthony M. Ambrose and Floyd DeEds, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, and 
Leland J. Rather, Stanford University School 
of Medicine (92) 

10:15 “Experiments with Delayed Supplementa- 
tion of Vitamins’—Ernest Geiger, J. 
Chersky, and E. B. Hagerty, University of 
Southern California (93) 

10:40 “Studies on Optimum Fat Requirements” 
—H. J. Deuel, S. M. Greenberg, C. E. Calbert, 
E. Savage and T. Fukui, University of South- 
ern California (94) 

11:05 “The Retention of Vitamins in Sulfited 
Dehydrated Vegetables’—Agnes Fay Mor- 
gan, Betty C. Carl, L. E. Kidder, Lois E. 
Witham and Marian Hunner, University of 
California, Berkeley (95) 

11:30 “Nutritional Value of Fish Proteins and 
Amino Acids”—M. S. Dunn, University of 
California at Los Angeles (96) 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 14 
SESSION C, Room 401, Civic Auditorium 


Investigations, Fruits 
Chairman: Dr. Ferd. Mehrlich, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 


9:00 “The Enzymatic Oxidation of Phenolic 
Compounds in Frozen Peaches”—D. G. Gua- 
dagni, D. G. Sorber and Jean S. Wilbur, 
Western Regional Research Laboratory (97) 

9:25 “Effect of Temperature and Exposure on 
the Peeling of Fruits and Vegetables”—John 
L. Boyen, Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co., Inc., 
Emeryville, California (98) 

9:50 “Comparative Value of Certain Carbonyl 
Enediols in Retarding Enzymic Browning of 
Fruits”’—H. L. A. Tarr and N. E. Cooke, 
Fisheries Research Board, Vancouver, B. C. 
(99) 

10:15 “Studies on the Texture of Frozen Apricot 
Skins”—Leonora Hohl Strohmaier, University 
of California, Berkeley (100) 

10:40 “Effect of Storage Temperature on Brined 
Cherries”—Edward Ross State College of 
Washington (101) 

11:05 “High- and Low-Pressure Bulk Storage of 
Apple Juice”—Hans M. Freund, Frenot, Ltd., 
London, England (102) 

11:30 “Prevention of Discoloration in the Mill- 
ing of Apples for Natural Apple Juice’— 
F. E. Atkinson and C. C. Strachan, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Summerland, B. C. (103) 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 14 
SESSION D, Room 402, Civic Auditorium 


General Chairman: Edwin L. Mitchell, Richmond- 
Chase Company, San Jose, California 


9:00 “Some Phases of the Application of Food 
Technology to Standardized Labelling of 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables”—J. R. Esty, 
National Canners Association, San Francisco, 
California (104) 

9:25 “Factors Influencing Pressure Variations 
Within Hermetically Sealed Glass Con- 
tainers”—John M. Sharf, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. (105) 

9:50 “Sequestrene—a New Agent for Clarifying 
Wine”—Jack K. Krum, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, Mass. (106) 

10:40 “A Continuous System of Yeast Produc- 
tion”—W. O. Gordon, H. J. Janssen, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory (82) 

10:40 “Introduce your Engineer to a Food Tech- 
nologist”—Edward A. Smith, Associated 
Date Growers and Packers, Indio, California 
(108) 

11:05 “Planning to Meet Requirements of Food 
Processors for Waste Disposal”—W. J. 
O’Connell and Keith A. Fitch, W. J. O’Connell 
and Associates, San Francisco, California 
(109) 

11:30 “Why Food Industry Sanitarians Must 
Perforce Train Pest Control Operators”— 
Donald H. Little, Dried Fruit Association of 
California, San Francisco, California (110) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 14 


1:00-6:00 Local Trips 


Point of departure, Civic Auditorium. 

A poll of those planning to go on various trips 

will be taken at the time of registration. Tickets 

will be available for distribution at time of 
registration. To be set at least 3 days in advance. 

Leave 1:30 p.m. and return about 5:00 p.m. 

Approximate Transportation cost $1.25, for trips 

A, B and C. 

Trip A. Western Regional Research Laboratory 
and The University of California Campus, 
Including the Cyclotron. 

Trip B. Gerber Products Company, Oakland, Cal. 
Stokely Foods Inc., Oakland, Cal. 

Trip C. San Francisco Navy Shipyards. 

(Inspect battleship Iowa, Cruisers Shan- 
grila and Hornet, other cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarine Dentuda; Bikini 
target vessel Independence. Description 
of Bikini A-bomb test.) 

Trip D. C and H Sugar Refinery, Crokett, Calif. 
(Transportation furnished.) 


2:30-5:00 Frozen Foods Technical Committee 


Meeting. At the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, U. S. D. A., Albany, Calif. 
E. H. Wiegand, Chairman. 


6:00-9:30 Trip. Rainer Brewing Company, San 


Francisco. Beer and Food. Limited to 60 
persons. Taxi fare about 50¢ each way. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 15 


Point of departure, Civic Auditorium. 
A poll of those planning to go on various trips 
will be taken at the time of registration. Tickets 
will be available for distribution at time of 
registration. To be set at least 3 days in advance. 
All-day trips. Leave 8:30 a.m. and return about 5 p.m. 
Approximate transportation cost $2.50 each. 
(Except Trip C.) 
Trip A. Napa Valley Wineries. 
Inglenook Winery Beauleau Vineyards 
Napa Valley 
Cooperative or Beringer Bros. 
Beringer Bros. L. M. Martini. 
Trip B. Santa Clara Valley. Inspection of Inter- 
national Mineral and Chemical Co. plant 
at San Jose, Calif. A Large Fruit Can- 
nery. Stop at Stanford University 
Campus on return trip. 
Trip C. Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, 
Calif. (No expense, the company will 
provide transportation.) 


WOMEN’S ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
Irene C. McCarthy— 
Chairman 
Ilma Lucas 


Dr. Helen Hanson— 
Co-Chairman 

Dr. Vera Mrak 

Mrs. George Marsh 


WOMEN’S PROGRAM 


The women’s program has been arranged for the 
fullest enjoyment of your hours in San Francisco. In 
order for you to participate, please register at Whit- 
comb Hotel, 1231 Market Street (between 8th and 9th 
Streets), Sunday, July 10, 4:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Late registrations will be handled Monday, July 11, at 
Civic Auditorium—Main Lobby, between the hours of 
9:00 and 5:00. Registration fee is $2.00. Tickets for 
all events will be available at time of registration. 

TICKETS REQUIRED FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 


SUNDAY, JULY 10 


7:30 p.m. to 11:00 p.m.—Reception and Wine Meeting, 
Whitcomb Hotel. Presentation of California 
Wines. (Convention Function) 


MONDAY, JULY 11 


10:30 °49er Brunch, Fairmont Hotel—Red Room— 
followed by an extensive tour of San Francisco. 
The Fairmont is atop Nob Hill, corner of 
Mason and California, directly across the street 
from the Mark Hopkins. These hotels may be 
reached by California or Stockton Street cable cars. 
The brunch will be a “get acquainted” cppor- 
tunity carried out in the best ’49er tradition. Im- 
mediately following brunch, busses will be boarded 
at the main, Mason Street, entrance of the 
Fairmont. 


The tour of San Francisco is so planned that 
you may get an early introduction to the City, dis- 
cover its charm, and learn its many points of inter- 
est. You will see Chinatown, Fishermen’s Wharf, 
Civic Center, Mission Dolores, St. Francis Wood 
and Sea Cliff, the Pacific Ocean, Golden Gate and 
its bridge, Golden Gate Park, Twin Peaks and 
many more spots of interest. The tour requires 
three hours. 

Brunch—$1.50. The tour—$2.59 


TUESDAY, JULY 12 


12:30 Luncheon in an Oriental motif, Mark Hopkins 
Hotel—Room of the Dons. 

A floral demonstration featuring California 
flowers and arrangements. Presentation will be by 
Podesta and Baldocchi, America’s most famous 
florists, known the world over for their beautiful 
window displays. 

Luncheon and flower show—No charge 


7:30 p.m. Hawaiian Banquet. Palace Hotel (Con- 
vention Function). 
Dress to please your own taste. Afternoon 
dresses or dinner dresses are in order. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13 


9:45 a.m. Informal trips to some of San Francisco’s 

leading shops: 

Gump’s—250 Post Street, between Grant and 
Stockton Streets. 

World noted art goods including the renowned 

jade collection. 

I. Magnin’s—Stockton Street at Geary Street. 
One of the country’s finest women’s specialty 
shops, housed in an elaborate setting. 

V. C. Morris—140 Maiden Lane, between Grant 
and Stockton Streets. 

Modernistic newly designed shop. The only 

one in San Francisco designed by Frank Lloyd 

Wright. Table accessories, silver, crystal, 

china and linen, their specialties. 

Ransohoff’s—259 Post Street, between Grant and 
Stockton Streets. 

An outstanding women’s apparel shop for the 

discriminating woman. 

Groups are limited to forty so first registered 
will be first served. Time will only allow each of 
you to see one shop—the choice is yours. Approxi- 
mately one hour per trip will be required. There 
will be hostesses to greet you at each of these 
shops. Please be prompt! 

1:00 p.m. (Convention Function)—A day in the 
country at Adobe Creek Lodge near Los Altos— 
Barbeque, swimming, dancing, games, hiking, and 
entertainment by the Santa Clara County Mounted 
Sheriff’s Posse. 

Informal cottons, slacks or any type of play 
clothes will be in order. Bring your swim suit 
and colored glasses. 

Buses leave Civic Auditorium 1:00 p.m. 
Arrive Adobe Creek Lodge at 2:30 p.m. Buses 
return to San Francisco at 10:00 p.m. 

Bus Trip—$1.50. Barbeque—No charge 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION OF EXHIBITORS 
WITH BOOTH NUMBERS 


ACETATE OF SODA se 
Merck & Co, (134) 


ACIDS—Edible 
Merck & Co. (134) 
Chas. Pfizer Co., Ine. (135) 


ACIDS—Amino 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (128 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. (97) 


ACIDS—Phosphoric 
Merck & Co. (134) 


ACCUMULATOR—Packed Box 


Food Machinery Corp. (113-114-115) 


ADHESIVES 
National Starch Products Ine. (45) 
AIDS—Clarifying & Purifying 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. (95) 
ALIGNER, UNSCRAMBLER 


Food Machinery & Chem. Corp (113- 
114-115) 


ALTIMETERS 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. (3-4) 


ALUM 
Merck & Co. (134) 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
Griffith Labs Ine. (46) 
Wm. J. Stange Co. (89-90) 


APPLICATOR—Wax 
Food Machinery Corp. (113-114-115) 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
LABORATORY 


Braun-Knecht-Heinmann Co. (95) 


APPARATUS, WASHING 


Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 


AROMATICS 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. (53) 


ASCORBIC ACID 

Merck & Co. (134) 

Chas. Pfizer Co., Ine. (135) 

Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. (97) 
AUTOCLAVES 

Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 
BAGGER, POTATO (Weighing 

Type) 
Food Machinery Corp. (113-114-115) 


BALANCES, ANALYTICAL 


Laboratory Equipment Co. (29 


BAROMETERS 


Laboratory Equipment Co. (29 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. (3-4) 


BASKETS 


Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 


(82-83-84) (Horizontal 
Benner-Nawman, Ine. (Retort) (43 


BATHS, WATER 


Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 


BELTS—Conveyor 


Benner-Nawman; Inc. (43-444 


BENZOYL PEROXIDE (Flour 
Bleaching Agent) 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. (97) 
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BEVERAGE MATERIALS 


Oakite Products Co. (2) 


BIN, PACKING (Citrus) 
Food Machinery Corp. (113-114-115) 


BLANCHER 
Atlas Pacifie Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Draper Type Hot Water) (82-83- 
84) 


Benner-Nawmann, Ine. (Asparagus) 
(Hot Water) (43-44) 

Food Machinery Corp. (Vegetable) 
(113-114-115) 


BLANCHING BASKET 
Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. (113- 
114-115) 


BLENDORS 


Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 
BLENDS, VEGETABLE 


California Vegetable Concentrates, Inc. 
153 


BLOWER, INDUSTRIAL 


E. C. Buehrer Associates, Inc. (Dis 
tributors for G. E. Electric) (119) 


BOARDS, PAPER 
Food Machinery Corp. (113-114-115) 


BOTTLES 


Glass Container Mfg. Institute (Glass) 
(Bottles & Jars, Closures) (47-48) 


BOXER 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


BOXES 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Shaker) (82-83-84) 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. (Ex- 
haust) (6) 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. (Lug) (43-44) 
Laboratory Equipment Co. (Deep 
Freeze) (29) 
BRINER 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co. (Single 
Shot) (Judge Type) (Conventional) 
(82-83-84) 


BRUSHER. CORN SILK 


Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. (113 


114-115) 
BRUSHES 
Food Machinery Corp. (113-114-115) 
BRUSH WASHERS, ASPARAGUS 


Benner-Nawman, Ine. (43-44) 


BUGGIES, RETORT 


Benner-Nawman, Inc. (43-44) 


CABINETS, HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 


CABINET, INSTRUMENT 


The Foxboro Co. (110-111) 


CALCIUM CITRATE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. (135) 


CALCIUM GLUCONATE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. (135) 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. (135) 
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CANS, TIN 


Continental Can Company (73-74) 


CAPPERS 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Bottle) (112) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Steel, Hand) (113-114-115) 


CARBON—Decarborizing, Deodor- 
izing & Purifying 
Darco Corp. (64-65) 


CASER, CAN 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


(113-114-115) 
CASTERS 
: 


=. C. Buehrer Associates, Inc. (Dis- 
tributors for Rapids-Standard) 


(119) 


CENTRIFUGES 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


CHANGERS, SPEED 
King Sales and Engineering Company 
(5) 


CHECKER, CAN WEIGHT 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


CHEMICALS, ODOR CONTROL 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. (95) 


CHURNS 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. (112) 


CHOPPER, TOMATO 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


CITRIC ACID 
Merck & Co. (134) 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. (135) 


CITRUS MATERIALS 


Oakite Products, Ine. (2) 


CLEATING MACHINE, NAILING 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


CLEANERS 

Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Company 
(Bottle) (6) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114 115) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Can, Pea, Peach, Potato Ro- 
tary, Steam, String Bean) (113- 
114-115) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Dry—Bean, Fruits and Vege- 
tables) (113-114-115) 

E. C. Buehrer Associates, Inc. (Vac- 
uum) (Distributors for G. E.) 
(119) 

Sellers Injector Corp. (67-63) 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Philadelphia Quartz Company of Cali- 
fornia (42) 


CLYCERYL MONO STEARATE 


Glyco Products Co., Ine. (96-107) 


COATINGS, NON-TOXIC 
INDUSTRIAL 


Calresin Corporation (for: Field Lugs, 
Fruit Picks, Berry Hallocks, Milk & 
Beverage Cases, Dehydrator Trays, 
Freezer Trays, Plywood, Cold Stor- 
age Linings, Produce Truck and 
Trailer Lining). (58) 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


EXHIBITORS 
Classified by Products 
CONTINUED 


COCKTAIL LINE, FRUIT 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


COILS 
Food Machinery & Chemica) Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


COLOR ADDED PROCESS— 
Oranges 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


COLORIMETERS 
American Optical Company, Scientific 
Instrument Division (34) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
(150) 
Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


COLORS—Certified 


Wm. J. Stange Co. (89-90) 


COMPOUNDS, CLEANING 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. (95) 
The Griffith Labs, Ine. (46) 
Oakite Products. Ine. (2) 
Winthrop-Stearns, Ine. (97) 


COMPRESSION UNITS, 
SHIPPING CASE 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


COMPRESSORS 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
(Booster, Ammonia) (30) 


CONDIMENTS 


The Griffith Labs, Inc. (46) 


CONFECTIONERY MATERIALS 


Cakite Products, Ine. (2) 


CONTAINERS 
American Can Company 
Metal) (117-118) 
Continental Can Company, Inc. (Metal 
Pood ) (73-74) 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brown Instrument Div. (31) 


CONTROLLERS 
Taylor Instrument Companies (indi- 
cating liquid-level, flow, pressure 
temperature } (recording — liquid 
level, flow, pressure, temperature 


(Fibre, 


39-40) 
CONTROLS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (91-92-93) 
CONVEYOR BELT, FLAT-TOP 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 
Greer Co., J. W. (108) 


CONVEYORS 

Benner-Nawman, Ine. (Screw, Roller, 
Can) (43-44) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Accordion, Box, Canned Fruit, 
Gravity, Roller and Skate Wheel, 
Fruits, Inspection, Intersection, 
Gooseneck, Package (Gravity, 
Power), Roller Power, Spiral, Sort 
ing (Flat Wire), Sorting (Rubber), 


Sorting (Stainless Steel), Stack 
(113-114-115) 
Greer Co., J. W. (108) 
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LOW-COST SANITATION 


9] 


Sanitation 
Tips for 
Food Plants 


percnage Quali! 


A Digest of 


1] 


Ways to Increase 
Sanitation Etticvency 
in Meat Packing 

Plants 








They're FREE for the Asking! Send TODAY 


For Food Canners! 97 successful ways to save sani- 
tation time, effort and money are presented in this 26-page 
Digest. Data on equipment sanitation and plant mainte- 
nance cleaning covers such equipment as conveyors, flumes, 
retorts, trays. Data also includes speedy, safe techniques 
for descaling such water-circulating equipment as blanchers, 
pasteurizers, heat exchangers. Also discussed are such 
subjects as odor control, mold control. Send for a free copy. 


For Bottlers! tnformation-packed booklet offers many 
worthwhile suggestions for keeping plant-wide sanitation 
costs down, Contents include helpful data on extract and 
syrup room sanitation; bottle washing compounds; con- 
veyor chain lubrication; chemical sterilization ; odor control. 
Your free copy gladly mailed on request. 


For Meat Packers! tn this Digest you will find 77 
fully tested ideas for cutting cleaning costs in all depart- 
ments... killing, curing, smoked meat, cutting. You will 
find much valuable information on the cleaning and con- 
ditioning of hog and beef trolleys; cleaning kettles, vats, 
smokehouses. Send for a free copy today. 


For Milk Processors! This booklet tells an interest- 
ing story of how to keep bacteria counts low. Discusses 
performance-proved Oakite techniques for speeding up 
milkstone removal; for cleaning and brightening all kinds 
of metal utensils; for chemically sterilizing processing units; 
for descaling water-circulating equipment. This 32-page 
booklet mailed free on request. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26G Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 








Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





BOOTH 2 





INDUSTRIAL CLEANING MATERIALS » METHODS « SERVICE 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


EXHIBITORS 


E. C. Buehrer Associates, Ine. (Pre- 
Fab Aluminum) Distributors for 
Rapids-Standard (119) 

Cherry-Burrell Corporation (Power, 
Bottle) (112) 

Mojonnier Brothers Co. 
Beam) (106) 


COOKERS 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Continuous Pressure, Corn, 
Round Bottom, Round Shell) (113- 
114-115) 
Mojonnier Brothers Co. (Fruit 
Spread) (106) 


COOKING KETTLES 
Pfaudler Co. (139) 


COOKING AND PREHEATING 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


(Walking 


COOLERS 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Paste, Spinner) (82-83-84) 

Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Company 
(6) 

Benner-Nawman, Ine. (Spin) (43-44) 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Cabinet, Tey 
Blast Unit, Rol-O-Flo Surface 
(stainless steel) Sweetwater, Tri 
Flo Surface (tinned copper and 
stainless steel) (112) 

The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
(Tubular Heaters) (30) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Can, Continuous Pressure, 
Round Bottom, Round Shell, Special, 
Spin, Vertical Spray (113-114-115) 

Mojonnier Brothers, Co. (( ompact ) 
(106) 

Pfaudler Co. (Flash Corn) (139) 


CORNER TURN, POWER 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


CORNERS, LIVE 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Company 
(6) ; 


CORN FLOUR, PROCESSED 


The Griffith Labs, Ine. (46) 


COUNTERS 
American Optical Company, Scientific 
Instrument Division Darkfield 
Quebee Colony) (34) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (Electrical, Printing and Re 
cording) (113-114-115) 


COUPLING, SYRUP 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


CRATE COVER, RETORT 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115 


CRATE HOOKS, RETORT 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115 


CRATES, RETORT 
Benner-Nawman, Ine. (43-44 
Food Machinery & Chemical ¢ orpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


CRATE MAKING MACHINERY 
(Vegetable Melons) 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 
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* Classified by Products ° 


CREAM OF TARTAR 
Merck & Co, (134) 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. (135) 


CRUSHER (Tomaties, etc.) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


CUBER, FRUIT 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


CUPS, PAPER (for hot drinks and 
fresh prepared foods) 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
(73-74) 
CUTTER. VEGETABLE 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


DAIRY MATERIALS 


Oakite Products, Ine. (2) 


DEAERATOR 
The Girdler Corp. (49) 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
Vacuum) (106) 


( Deaerators, 


DEFUZZER, PEACH 
Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. (113- 
114-115) 


DELEAFER, ROTARY 
Atlas Pacifie Engineering Co., Ince. 
(82-83-84) 


DEODORIZER 


The Girdler Corp. (49) 


DETECTOR, METAL 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. (91-92-93) 


DETERGENTS 
Atlas Powder Co. Industrial Chemicals 
Dept. (64-65) 


DEXTROSE (Refined corn sugar) 


Corn Products Sales Co. (85) 


DISPENSER. SYRUP 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


DRAINER, CAN 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


DRIER 
Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. (Bulk 
Vegetables and Fruits) (Can, Air 


Blast) (Citrus) (Vegetable for 
Bulk Fruits and Vegetables) (113 
114-115) 


DRUMS, FIBRE 


Continental Can Co., Ine. (73-74) 


DRYERS 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. (6) 
Benner-Nawman Ine. (Can) (43-44) 


DUCTS, MAGNETIC 


Columbia Engineering Service Co. (1) 


DUMPS 
Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. 
(Lemon Box) (Box, Various Types) 
(Can Crate) (Corn) (Wagon and 
Truck) (113-114-115) 
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CONTINUED 
DUMPERS 


Benner-Nawman Co. (43-44) (Box) 
(Lug Box) 

Food Machinery Corp. Field Box Auto- 
matie (Twisted Belt, Twisted Chain, 
Elevating Stack, Elevating Stack 
Floor, Lemon, Wet Tomato Lug, Ro- 
tary, Deciduous) (Stacked Box) 
(Stacked Box, Packing House) 
(113-114-115) 


DUSTER . 

Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. (Mist) 

(Power) (Traction Type) (113- 
114-115) 


EBULLIOMETERS 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


ELEVATORS 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(82-83-84) 

Benner-Nawman, Inc, (Can, Draper) 
(43-44) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Boot, & Accessories for Shelled 
Beans & Peas, Blancher Combina- 
tion, Citrus and Loose Fruit, Cut 
Corn Basket, Loose Fruit, Empty 
Box, Stack Load) (113-114-115) 


ELIMINATOR, CLUSTER STEM 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Company 
(82-83-84) 


ELIMINATORS 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Water, Brass Roll, Stripped 
Brush, Lemon Washer, Trash, 
Orange Dump Trash, Citrus Fruits 
and Vegetables) (113-114-115) 


EMULSIONS, FLAVORING 
The Griffith Labs., Ine. (46) 


EMULSIFIERS 
Atlas Powder Company, Industrial 
Chemicals Dept. (64-65) 


END MAKING MACHINE 
(Egg Case, Cantaloupe, Vege- 
table Crates) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


EVAPORATORS 


Mojonnier Bros. Co. (Lo-Temp) (106) 
Pfaudler Co. (139) 


EXCHANGER, FULL-FLO PLATE 
HEAT 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. (30) 


EXHAUST BOX, DISC TYPE 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


EXHAUSTER 
Atlas Pacifie Engineering Co., Ine. 

(82-83-84 ) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Peerless Type) (113-114-115) 


EXTRACTORS 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Juice) (82-83-84) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Juice-Orange, Grapefruit, 
Lemon, Lime, Tangerine and Vege- 
table) (113-114-115) 

Pfaudler Co. (139) 


FEEDS 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (128) 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS BOOTH 35 
EXHIBITORS 
Classified by Products 
Seri JABSCO 
FEEDERS—(Scale & Gravity) 
f Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine. (3-4) S tainless 
— 
FEEDING DEVICES, CHEMICAL 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. (3-4) 
| FERRIC AMMONIUM CITRATE steel 
ite « Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. (135) 
FERROUS GLUCONATE 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. (135) 
; Model 340 
FILLERS +“ — : 14” Port Size 
- Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. Models also available in %" 
(Conventional Juice) (Single Shot) and 1” port sices. 
(Fruit Cocktail, Multiple Unit, Five Only a Jabsco Stainless 
in line) (Slot Type) (Volumetric) Steel Pump gives you— 
(82-83-84) ; . A completely reversible Pump Life Increased 2-3 Times with 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. (Ro neeprene impeller ; 
tary) (6) vacuum in excess of | 22bS¢o Reversible Rubber Impeller! 
Benner-Nawman Ine. (Hand Pack) 27” of 
(Straight Line) (43-44) ° be wien ers one Stcieien gn rene, oftere 2 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Bottle 112 ressures from ° better way to handle a wide variety of chemica 
Food” Machinery Chemical Corp. 40 PSI. ing actoa’ and’ exible rubber seoprene,fupel 
(Cans) (Cartons) (Lemon Storage Capacities up to 55 ae —_— an yee gg ten a for 
Box) (Condensed Milk) (Corn) GPM of water 1750 Mh raid mleet Mette tl act oan ooogers. lapey 
(Jars) ( Juice } (Oil) (Soup) RPM at O PSI. presen = “viscous and gms pe geen 
Utility, Gre ar @ ‘ree Flow efficiency and vitho slo; h ) > 
Rech ih * Be 3 ere von pe 3 gutting 1 here's tie metal to pale ‘action besa ce y 
King Sales and Engineering Co. (Pis- siaenthee eatbansbete. 24. 2oe anda, Welee tar gettiome cuen st 
ton) (Vacuum) (5) sages abe ll obama application information on this New Jabsco 
Pfaudler Co (Liquid) (Rotary — speeds—at Stainless Steel Pump NOW! 
. : 2 all times. 
Gravity) (139) 
: Pumps available in JABSCO PUMP CO. 
FILTERS bronze & other metals. 2031 N. Lincoln St., Burbank, California 
Cherry-Burrell Corp, (Pressure) (112) 
Pfaudler Co. (Piston) (139) The pump with the Rubber Impeller 
FITTINGS 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Sanitary) (112) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Tramrail) (113-114-115) P- FRUIT EQUIPMENT, DRIED GLYCERYL MONO OLEATE 
FITTINGS AND TUBINGS (Processors) Glyeo Products Co., Ine. (96-107) 
’ Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
SANITARY (I-45) "GLYCERYL MONO STEARATE 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. (30) AMIC ACID Glyco Products Co., Inc. (96-107) 
FLAVORS w Chek Deer & Ce, Tee, (196) ba yy: ee 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. (95) snc r aalaan ‘Geme} 
ge A age ag " . FURNACES ae a (Drop Roll) (Pear, Rope Grader ) 
he Griffith Labs. Inc. (Rye) (46) Laboratory Equipment Co. (Electric) (4 Sereen Five Grade) (6 Screen 
(Muffle) (29) Seven Grade) (8 Screen Nine 
FLAVORSEAL & Chemical Corp Grade) (Senior Shaker) (82-83-84) 
(Citrus, Melons and Vegetable) GARLIC POWDER ' Benner ney aa Cees ee 
(Wax P) The Griffith Labs. Co. (46) (Shaker) (43-44) 
; Food Machinery Corp. (Fruit and 
FLOORS, EMERY GAUGES Vegetable, Size) (Vegetable, Qual- 
The Cream Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., ity) (113-114-115) 
Brown Instrument Div. (Level) P 
FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT (Pressure) (31) GRADERS AND SIZERS (Fruit 
Wallace & Tiernan Co.. Inc. (3-4) Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine. (Pres and vegetables) 
sure) (3-4) 
FLOW METERS il Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., GERMICIDES 113-114-115) 
Brown Instrument Division Co. (31) Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. (69) GRADE TABLE (Orange lemon, 
FLUMES lime, tomato) 
Benner-Nawman Ine (43-44) GLUCONIC ACID a Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. (135) (113-114-113) 
FOOD COLORS, CERTIFIED 
The Griffith Labs. Ine. (46) GLUCONO DELTA LACTONE GRADING TABLE, WOOD 
a. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. (135) ROLLER 
FOREWARMERS Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (112) GLUCOSE (113-114-115) 
FREEZERS “. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (128) 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Batch — Tee GRINDER, NO. 5 CORN CUTTER 
Cream) (Vogt Continuous — Ice GLUTAMATE : KNIVES 
Cream) (112) A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (128) Food Machinery Corp. (113-114-115) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Automatic Continuous) (113-114- GLYCERYL MONO LAURATE GUMMERS, LABEL 
115) Glyco Products Co., Ine. (96-107) King Sales and Engineering Co. (5) 
Guide & Directory Page 21 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


EXHIBITORS 
HARVESTER 


Atlas Pacific Engineering Co. (Pine 
apple) (82-83-84) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Corn, Potato) (113-114-115) 


HEATERS 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Boxtube, Chill- 
Chaser Unit) (112) 
Laboratory Equipment 
(Glassware) (29) 


HEATER EXCHANGER 
Creamary Package Mfg. Co. 
Pass Plate) (30) 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. (Tubular) (10¢) 
Walker Wallace Inc. (Stainless Stcel 
Plate) (154) 


HEAT EXCHANGE UNITS 


Girdler Corp. (49) 


HOISTS 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Retort Crate) (113-114-115) 


HOMOGNIZER 
( Pog A anaes Mfg. Co. 
Flo) (30) 


HOOKS 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Retort Crate) (113-114-115) 


Company 


(Multi 


(Multi- 


HOPPERS 
Benner-Nawman Ine. (43-44) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Peas and Beans) (113-114-115) 


HUMIDITY INDICATING AND 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 


Foxboro ( ompany (110-111) 


HUSKERS 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Green Corn) (113-114-115 


HYGROMETERS 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


INCUBATORS 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


INSECTICIDES 


Griffith Labs. Ine. (46) 


INSPECTION TABLES 
sar 0 Nate Inc. (43-44) (Rol- 


INSPECTION LINE 
Atlas Pacifie Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Roll Type) (82-83-84) 


INSTRUMENTS 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann 
Scientific) (95) 

Foxboro Company 
sure & Vaeuum) 
perature) (110-111 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brown Instrument Co. Div. (Hu- 
midity (Industrial (31 


JARS 


Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 


& Company 


(Recording Pres- 
(Recording Tem- 


tute (Glass (47-48 
JUICER 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 


(Bottom Fill) (82-83-84) 
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* Classified by Products ° 


KETTLES 

Benner-Nawman Ine. (Process, Stain- 
less Steel) (43-44) 

Pfaudler (Glass-Lined Steel, Stainless 
Steel, Steam Jacketed) (139) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Open and Jacketed) (113-114- 
115) 


KUROLITE 
Winthrop-Stearns — Ine. 
turing Agent) (97) 


LABELER 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Can & Glass Jar) (113-114-115) 


LABELING MACHINE 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Citrus Box Head) (113-114-115) 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


LAMPS 
American Optical Company, Scientific 
Instrument Division (Laboratory), 
(Microscope) (34) 
Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


LATIC ACID 


Merck & Company (134) 


LECITHIN 


A. E. Staley Company (128) 


LIDDING MACHINE 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Orange, lemon, deciduous — box, 
vegetable egg case, cantaloupe, lugs, 
industrial) (113-114-115) 


LIGHTS 
Laboratory Equipment 
(Magnifying) (29) 


LINE 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Company, 
Ine (Asparagus, E. & G.) (82-83- 
84) 


LIQUID FLOW & LEVELING INDI- 
CATING & RECORDING IN- 
STRUMENTS 


Foxboro Company (110-111) 


LOADER 
Food Machinery & 
(Pallet) (Cans) 


LOWERATOR 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Hydraulic Stack) (113-114-115) 


MACHINERY 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Bagging—Oranges, Lemons, 
Grapefruit, Apples, Potatoes, On 
ions) (113-114-115) 
The Griffith Labs., Inc. (Ham Cut 
ting) (46) 


MACHINES 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine 
(Dicing) (82-83-84 

E. C. Buehrer Associates, Inc. (Stencil 
Cutting) Distributors for Ideal 
(119 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Coil) (112) 

Food Machinery & Chemieal Corpora 
tion (Box Making, Filling, Glueing, 
Mailing, Sealing, Wrapping) (113- 
114-115) 
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(Flour Ma 


Company 


Chemical Corp 
(113-114-115) 


CONTINUED 


Griffith Labs, Inc. (Stringing) (46) 
M. O. Grove & Company (Comminut- 
ing, Filter) (136) 


MAGNIFIERS ile 
American Optical Company, Scientific 
Instrument Division (34) 


MALLORY PASTEURIZER 


Skinner Machinery Co., Ine. (123) 


MARKING MACHINE (Oranges, 
Cantaloupe, Grapefruit, 
Lemons) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (115-114-115) 


MATERIALS 
Oakite Products Co. (For Baking and 
Canning, Cleaning, Sanitizing) (2) 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
(Cleaning) (69) 


MEAT CURING COMPOUNDS 


The Griffiths Labs, Inc. (46) 


MEAT PACKING MATERIALS 


Oakite Products, Inc. (2) 


METERS 

Laboratory Equipment Company (pH) 
(Titration) (29) 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brewn Instrument Division (pH) 
(31) 

Neptune Meter 
(16) 


METHYL SALICYLATE 
Merck & Co. (134) 


MICROSCOPES oy 
American Optical Company, Scientific 
Instrument Division (Laboratory, 
stereoscopic) (34) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
(Laboratory, Research, Stereoscopic 
Wide Field) (150) 


Company (Liquid) 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


MICROPROJECTORS 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


MICROTOMES 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


MILK LINE, CONTINUOUS 
(Evaporated Milk) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


MILLS 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29 


MINERALS 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. (135) 


MINERAL YEAST FOOD 
The Griffith Labs, Ine. (46) 


MIXERS 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (Corn — Blending, Duplex, 
Jatch) (113-114-115) 
The Girdler Corp. (49) 
Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


MIXTURES, ASCORBIC, CITRIC 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. (135) 
1949 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS BOOTH 37-38 


EXHIBITORS 
Classified by Products 
CONTINUED 


MONO SODIUM GLUTAMATE 
Huron Milling Company (37-38) 
International Minerals & Chemical 

Corp., Amino Products Div. (27-28) 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (128) 


MOTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (91-92-93) 
Laboratory Equipment Company 
(Stirring) (29) 
MOVER, CAR 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 
NIACIN 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


NIACINAMIDE 


Chas. Ptizer & Co., Ine. (135) 


OILS 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. 
tial) (95) 
Fritzsche Brothers, 1 


(135) 


( Essen- 


iw. (Essential) 


(53) 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (Corn, Soybean) 
(128) 


ONION POWDER 


The Griffith Labs, Inc. (46) 
OUTLET, CYPRESS TANK 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 
OVENS 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


PANS 
Benner-Nawman Ine. (43-44 
Mojonnier Bros. (¢ ompany (Vacuum) 
(106) 
Pfaudler Company (Vacuum) 


PASTEURIZERS 


Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Company 


(139) 


(6) 

Cherry Burrell Corp. (Stainless Steel 
Spray) (Boxtube) (112) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Juice, Flash) (Can Empty) (113- 
114-115) 

Pfaudler Company (Fruit Juice, Ice 
Cream, Juice, Milk) (139) 

PEELER 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Company, 
Inc. (Freestone Lye, Kyle Type lye 
Midget lye, Super Caustie, Super 
combination Vapor) (82-83-84) 

Benner-Nawman Ine. (Caustic, Fruit 
& Vegetable) (43-44) 

Pood Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


(Apple, Continuous Vegetable, Peach 
& Pear, Rotary Pressure vegetable 


& certain Fruits) (113-114-115) 
PERCOLATORS 


Pfaudler Company (For Extract) 
(139) 
PITTERS 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Cherry, Olive, Peach) (113-114- 
115) 
PLATES 
Columbia Engineering Service Com- 


pany (Magnetic) (1) 
Laboratory Equipment 


(Hot) (29) 


Company 
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IMPROVE FLAVORS 


Write for descriptive literature and samples 


THE HURON MILLING COMPANY 


ver 70 





MonoSopium Giutamate 
Hydrolyzed Wecetaste Protein 


These derivatives of wheat protein are being 


manufacturers to 


i ee OR OR OR 


a ee Oa ee On i 


Yeors 





POLISHER 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Citrus Fruits) (113-114-115) 
POLYETHYLENE GLYCOL 
Glyco Products Company, Ine. (96- 
107 ) 
PORTAMIST 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(118-114-115) 
POTS 
Griffith Labs., Ine. (Solder) (46) 


POTASSIUM IODIDE 


Chas. Pfizer Co., Ine. (135) 
POWDERS 
California Vegetable Concentrates 
Inc. (Vegetables) (153) 
Gentry Ine. (Vegetable) 


POWERSTATS 


Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine. (3-4) 


PRECOOKERS 


Benner-Nawman, Inc. (Fish) 


PREHEATERS 
Atlas Pacific 
Benner-Nawman, Ine. 

(Stainless Steel Serew) 
Food Machinery & 
(113-114-115) 


PRESERVATIVES 
Griffith Labs. Ine. (46) 
Merck & Company (Edible) (134) 


PRE-SIZER 


(35-36 ) 


(43-44) 


Engineering Co., Ine. 
(43-44) 

(82-83-84) 
Chemical Corp. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Citrus) (113-114-115) 
PRESSES 
E. C. Buehrer Associates, Inc. (Dis 
tributor) Economy Railing (Hand 
Electric) (119) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


(Car) (113-114-115) 
Laboratory Equipment Company (Hy- 
draulic) (29) 


PROCESSES 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Flavorseel, Color Added) (Hypo- 
clor) (113-L14-115) 

PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


(Hypo-clor flavorseel color added) 
(118-114-115) 
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PROCESSORS 


Cherry Burrell Corp. (Round Stain- 


less Steel Mixers coolers and pas- 
teurizers) (112) 
Food .lachinery & Chemical Corp. 
(¢ ‘nuous Juice) (113-114-115) 
Mojo:. ier Bros. Co. (Citrus Juice) 


(106) 


PRODUCTS 


Continental Can 
(Crown and Cork) 


PROJECTORS 


Laboratory Equipment Company (2%) 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL STEARATE 


Glyco Products, Inc. (96-107) 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


Glyco Products Co., Ine. (96-107 


PROTEIN HYDROLYSATES 


Griffith Labs., Inc. (46) 


PROTEINS 


Company, Ine. 


(73-74 


Huron Milling Company (Hydrolized 
Vegetable) (37-38) 
PULPER 7 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 
PUMPS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company (Proc- 


ess) (91-92-93) 

Cherry Burrell Corp. (Flexflo sanitary 
centrifugal Stainless Steel Meterflo 
sanitary positive) (112) 


Package Mfg. Company 


Creamery 


Centrifugal) (Stainless Steel) (30) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Corn and pulped sanitary high 


pressure spray, high pressure indus- 
trial, high pressure Repack Fresh 
Tomato. High pressure pumps for 
canneries and meat packing plants, 
Process (Horizontal and Vertical 
centrifugal For special conditions of 
Pressure, Viscosity, 


temperature, 
(113- 


Characteristics ) 


Chemical 
114-115) 

Girdler Corp. (Piston and Plunger) 
(49) 

Griffith Labs. Inc (Meat Curing) 


(46) 
Jabsco Pumps Company (Rotary & 
Self-Priming, Stainless Steel) (35) 
Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


PYRIDOXINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


Charles Pfizer & Company, Ine. (135) 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


EXHIBITORS 


PYROMETERS 
Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Brown Instrument Com 
pany Div. (31) 


QUICK FREEZING MATERIALS 


Oakite Products, Inc. (2) 
READERS, MICROFILM 
American Optical Co., Scientific In 
strument Co. (34) 
RECLEANER (Corn and peas, etc.) 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


RECORDERS 


The Foxboro Company ( Multi-Record ) 


(Segmental Chart) (110-111) 
Laboratory Equipment Co. (Sound) 
(29 


RECORDING INTSRUMENTS 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brown Instrument Div. (31) 


REEL, SPINACH DRY 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(S2-83-84 


REFRACTOMETERS 


American Optical Co., Scientific In 


strument Div. (34) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. (“Abbe 
56") (Dipping ) (Hand (Pre 
cision) (150) 


Lahoratory Equipment Co. (29 


REFRIGERATORS 


Laboratory Equipment Co, (29) 


REHUSKER, CORN 
Food Machinery & 
(113-114-115) 


RESILKER, CORN 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp 
(113-114-115) 


RETORTS 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Horizontal) (82-83-84) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp 
(113-114-115 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. (135 


RICHMOND SIFTERS 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine. (3-4 


RINSERS, CAN 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. (112 


ROTOMIST 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


RUNWAYS, CAN 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(S2-S83-84) 


SACCHARIMETERS 


Suusch & Lomb Optical Co. (150 


SACCHARIN 
Merck & Co. (134) 


SACKER, POTATO, AND ONION 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


Chem, Corp. 
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Classified by Products ° 


SCALDERS 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Draper Washer, Low Pressure To- 
mato Line) (82-83-84) 

Benner-Nawman Ine. (High Tempera- 
ture) (43-44) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Tomato and Peach) (113-114-115) 


SCALDING BASKET, TOMATO 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


SCALES 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Automatic Dump) (Citrus Fruits) 
(Grape) (113-114-115) 
Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. (Merchen) 
(3-4) 


SCREEN, VIBRATING SEWAGE 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Inc 
(82-83-84) 


SEALER, SHIPPING CASE 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


SEASONINGS 
The Griffith Labs., Ine. (46) 
The Huron Milling Co. (37-38) 
Wm. J. Stange Co. (89-90) 


SEGREGATOR, BOX OR 
PACKAGE 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


SEPARATORS 
Atlas Pacifie Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Rice Cube) (82-83-84) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Brine) (Frost) (113-114-115) 


SHAKERS 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Cup Down for Half Fruit) (Cup- 
Up for Half Fruit) (Senior Pit) 
(Step Type Pit) (82-83-84) 

Benner-Nawman, Ine. (Fruit Turn- 
over) (Pit) (43-44) 

Fool Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Fruit, Peach Pit, Dry Spinach) 
(113-114-115) 


SIFTER, LO-HEAD GYRATORY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (91-92-93) 


SILICATE OF SODA 
Philadelphia Quartz Company of Cali 
fornia (42) 


SILKER, CORN 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


SIZERS 
Food Ma ‘hinery & Chemical ( orp. 
(Apple, Peach, Celery) (Corer, 
Pineapple) (Fruit & Vegetable) 
(Potato and Onion) (113-114-115) 


SLICERS 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Peach) (82-83-84) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Apple and String Bean) (Peach 
and Pineapple) (113-114-115) 


SMOKEHOUSES 


The Griffith Labs., Inc. (46) 


SNIPPER, BEAN 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 
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FOOD 


CONTINUED 


SODIUM-BENZOATE 
Merck & Co. (134) 


SODIUM-CARBONATE 
Merck & Co. (134) 


SODIUM-CITRATE 
Merck & Co. (134) 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. (135) 


SODIUM METASILICATE 
Philadelphia Quartz Company of Cali- 
fornia (42) 


SORBITOL 
Atlas Powder Company, Industrial 
Chemicals Dept. (64-65) 


SOY FLOUR AND GRITS 
A 


. BE. Staley Mtge. Co, (128) 


SOY SAUCE 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (128) 


SPECTROPHOTOMETERS 


Laboratory Equipment Co, (29) 


SPICES 


The Griffith Labs., Inc. (46) 


SPRAY GUNS 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


SPRAYERS 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Power) (Speed) (113-114-115) 


SQUEEZE, CAR 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


STABILIZERS 
American Maize Products Ine. (8) 
National Starch Products Ine. (45) 


STACKERS : 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Box) (Orange Field Box, Orange 
Packed Box, Lemon Storage Box) 
(113-114-115) 


STAMPER 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Citrus Box, Apple, Pear Box, 
Grape and Tomato Lug.) (113-114— 
115) 


STAND 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Apple Packing) (Pacing, Orange, 
Lemon, Color Grading, Grape) (113- 
114-115) (Packing) (Pear Pack- 
ing) (113-114-115) 


STARCHES 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Corn) (85) 
American Maize Products Ine. (Corn) 
(8) 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (Corn) (128) 
National Starch Products Ine. (Corn) 
(45) 


STEAM CLEANING 
COMPOUNDS 
Philadelphia Quartz Company of Cali- 
fornia (42) 
STEEL, STAINLESS WASHUP 
TABLES 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. (30) 
STEMMER 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. (Cap) (Grape) 
(43-44) 
1949 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


EXHIBITORS 


STERICOOLER 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. ° 


(113-114-115) 
STERILIZERS 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. (95) 
Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 


STERILAMP 
California Ultra Violet Co. (Distri- 
butor for Westinghouse) (52) 


STILLS, WATER 


Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 


STOPWATCHES 


Laboratory Equipment Co. (29) 


STRAINER 
Food Machinery & Chemical Co. 
(Juice and Pulp) (113-114-115) 


SUGAR 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refin 
ing Corp. Ltd. (Pure Cane) (129) 
The Griffith Labs. Co. (Donut) (46) 
Holly Sugar Corp. (Cane) (Invert) 
(Liquid) (Powdered) (63) 


SUPERHOMO (Homognizers) 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. (112) 


SUPERPLATE (Plate type heaters, 


coolers and pasteurizers) 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (112) 


SWEEPER, MAGNETIC 


Columbia Engineering Service Co. (1) 


SWITCHES, GRAVITY 
CONVEYOR 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(113-114-115) 


SYSTEMS, RUNWAY 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co.. Ine. 
(82-83-84) 


SYRUPER 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Conventional) (Judge Type) (Sin 
gle Shot) (Vacuum) (82-83-84) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Gravity) (Vacuum) (113-114 
115) 


SYRUPS 
American Maize Products, Ine. (Corn) 
(8) 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Corn) (85) 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (Corn) (128) 


TABLES 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(Peach Machine) (82-83-84) 

Benner-Nawman, Inc. (Canning, Pick- 
ing) (43-44) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Grape Packing, Lemon Color 
Sorting & Grading, Orange Grading, 
Rotary Packing, Picking and Peel- 
ing (roller inspecting), Tomato 
Grading) 


TANKS 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Ine. 
(82-83-84) 

Benner-Nawman, Inc. (Juice, Liquid 
Sugar, Mixing, Monel, Pulp, Stain 
less Steel, Syrup) (43-44) 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Storage) (112) 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. (Multi- 
Process, Storage) (30) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Brine, Pulp, Syrup, Can Cool- 
ing, Citrus, Process Treating) (113- 
114 115) 

INDUSTRIES, 


FOOD JUNE, 


¢ Classified by Products ° 


Laboratory Equipment Company 
(Storage for Distilled Water) (29) 

Mojonnier Brothers Co. (Cold Wall 
Storage) (106) 

Pfaudler Co. (Fruit Juice, Glass Lined, 
Monel, Nickel, Stainless Steel) 
(139) 


TARTARIC ACID 
Merck & Co. (134) 
Chas. Pfizer Co., Inc. (135) 


TENDEROMETER (Peas) 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 


TESTERS 


Laboratory Equipment Company (Soil, 
Moisture) (29) 


THERMOMETERS 

The Griffith Labs., Inc. (Temperature ) 
(46) 

Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brown Instrument Div. (31) 

Taylor Instrument Companies (Indus 
trial, Laboratory  Etched-Steam) 
(39-40) 


THIAMIN HYDROCHLORIDE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co.. Inc. (135) 


THICKENERS 
National Starch Products, Inc. (Corn) 
(45) 


TOMATO LINES (Washer, 
Scalder, Sorter) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


TOPPER, BEET 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


TRANSFORMER, PINEAPPLE 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


TRANSPORTERS, AUTOMATIC 
HAND ELECTRIC 
E. C. Buehrer Associates, Ine. (Dis- 
tributors) (119) 


TRAPS, MAGNETIC 
Columbia Engineering Service Com- 


pany (1) 
TRIMMER 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Carrot, Corn Ear) (1138-114 
115) 


TROLLEY, TRAM RAIL SYSTEM 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113-114-115) 


TRUCKS 
Ek. C. Buehrer Associates, Ine. (Auto 
matie Electric Industrial, Nutting 
Hand and Floor, Hand-Lift—Dis 
tributors for Lyon Raymond) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Dairy, Platform) (113-114- 
115) 


TUBING, SANITARY 


Cherry-Burrell Corp, (112) 


TURN, (Corner, power) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (113-114-115) 
Guide & Directory Page 25 
1949 


CONTINUED 


TURNOVERS 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. (Peach) (438 
44) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (Fruit) (113-114-115) 


UNITS 
Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Inc. 
(Feed) (82-83-84) 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Receiving Stain- 
less Steel) (112) 


UNIVATS 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Stainless Steel 
Mixers, Coolers, and Pasteurizers ) 


(112 


UNLOADER 
Benner-Nawman. Inc. (Pallet) (43- 
$4) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Pallet Boxes and Cans) (113- 
114-115) 


UNSTACKER 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (Box, Field Boxes, Grape Lug) 
(113-114-115) 


UNSCRAMBLER, CAN 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora 
tion (113--114-115) 


VACUUM COOLERS 


Pfaudler Company (139 


VACREATORS 
Cherry-Burrell Corp 
teurizers) (112) 


VACUUM VATS 


Mojonnier Bros. Co. (Pressure) (106) 


(Vacuum Pas 


VALVES 
Cherry-Burrell (Sanitary) (112) 
Taylor Instrument Companies (Dia 
phragm) (39-40) 


VANILLIN 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. (97 
VATS 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Storage) (112) 


Pfaudler Co. (Fruit Juice) (139) 


VEGETABLES 


Basic Vegetable Products, Inc. (De 
hvdrated) (140-149) 

California Vegetable Concentrates, Ine. 
(Dehydrated (153) 

Gentry, Ine. ( Dehydrated (35-36) 


VESSELS 
Ptaudler Company 
Steel) (139) 


(Glass Lined 


VISCOLIZERS (Homogenizers) 


Cherry Burrell Corp. (112) 


VISCOSIMETERS 


Laboratory Equipment Company (29) 


VITAMINS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. (135) 
Merck & Co. (134) 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. (97) 


VOTATOR 


Girdler Corp. (49 
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EXHIBITORS 
Classified by Products 
CONTINUED 


WASHERS 

Atlas Pacific Engineering Co., Inc. 
(Flood Type, Roll Type, Rotary, 
Small Incline, Step Type Super 
Shaker, Sterilizing Box, Super, 
Super Combination) (82-83-84) 

Benner-Nawman, Inc. (Can, Cylinder, 
Drum, Flood type, Perforated Cyl- 
inder, Prune, Pumpkin, Rotary, 
Shaker) (43-44) 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. (Bottle) (112) 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (Can, Citrus, Corn, Deciduous 
Fruit, Potato. Bunch Vegetable, To 
mato, Fruits and Vegetables, Orange 
and Lemon, Root Vegetable) (113 
114-115) 


WASHERS AND DRYERS, 
POTATO 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
ation (113-114-115) 


WAX, STA-FRESH (For Citrus 
and Vegetables) 


Food Machinery Chemical Corpora 
ation (113-134 115) e 
0: the spot” advertising is the key to more 

eae CAN AND and better sales—just as on the spot processing is the key 
Food Machinery & bealead Cornice to lower costs, better quality, more efficient distribution. 

ition (113-114-115 WEsTERN Foop INDUSTRIES, a special section of Food 
Industries, is written, edited and READ by Westerners. 
ages a It is aimed at the rapidly growing Western food industry 
Q ( Sa —the progressive Western food processors applying the 
Potatoes and Onions) stl? f Adv d Food Pl Engi d 
Fook Madiany & Chantal Onrgors principles o vance 00 ant Engineering an 
ation (113-114-115 modern food technology 

WFI’s PAID circulation of 3038 is higher than that of 

WHEELS. TRUCK : ; any other publication serving the Western food field. 

a 1 tac Corpora, WEsTERN Foop INDUSTRIES gives you the opportunity to 
sell Western food processors by advertising in a maga- 


WORK TABLES zine of national reputation at regional rates. 


rhe Creamery Package Mfg. Co. (30} 


In preparation now is the Official 
ae ae | ee, cme Guide and Directory of the Institute 

Dried Derivatives, Yeast Extracts of Food Technologists 9th Annual 
Brewers, Smoked Brewers) (54) Convention and Exhibition to be 
held in San Francisco, July 11-14, 
1949. If your advertisement appears 
in WFI in either June or July, you 
are eligible to be an advertiser in 
this Official Guide and Directory 
Rates are reasonable—value is high 
Check your WFI representative 
now and make space reservations 





Compiled from infor- 
mation supplied by 
the IFT to the Exposi- 
tion Management. No 
responsibility assumed 


A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


aii INDUSTRIES 
® e 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
68 Post, San Francisco, California 
621 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, California 


for errors or omissions. 
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Amazing new food ingredient 





‘brings out’ and preserves peak-of- flavor 
in cooked or frozen foods ! 


for finet flavor try i 

Staley's GLUTAMATE 
Canned Soups ° Dried _ 
Poultry ° Meat and So 

Vegetables ° Seasonings 
Sauces ° Dressing 


Staley's | 





99+” PURE 


GLUTAMATE, 


MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 
fi 


ODAY many of America’s famous food proces- 

sors consider Staley’s GLUTAMATE an essential 
ingredient in the products they produce—for they 
recognize its unusual ability to ‘“‘bring out” and 
preserve the peak-of-flavor in many foods. 

Do not confuse Staley’s GLUTAMATE with flavor- 
ing agents, spices, normally used seasoning mate- 
rials, or costly blends containing small amounts of 
monosodium glutamate. Staley’s GLUTAMATE is a 
99+% pure product. It does not flavor foods. It 
intensifies and maintains the natural food flavors 
even when foods are subjected to high cooking and 
canning temperatures. 


As easy to use as salt 
No basic formula changes necessary 


Staley’s GLUTAMATE is a free-flowing granular ma- 
terial resembling coarse table salt or fine granu- 
lated sugar in appearance. Individual crystals are 
transparent and colorless. A 5% water solution has 
a pH value of 6.8. A very small amount is required 
for maximum effectiveness. Range for most prod- 
ucts is from 0.05% to 0.5% of the weight of the food. 

Try Staley’s GLUTAMATE (99+% pure mono- 
sodium glutamate). Descriptive literature and the 
services of our technical staff are yours for the 
asking. Write today. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
DECATUR, ILL. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Industrial Sales Department 
Dept. FI-6. Decatur, II. 


‘i Please send us one-pound trial order of Staley’s 
Glutamate at your special introductory price of $1.56 
(postage prepaid). 


oO Invoice us. 


oO Please send us more information on Staley’s Glutamate 


Oo Check enclosed. 


Name ; Title 
Company 
Address__ 


City and State 


STALEY’S GLUTAMATE produced under exacting laboratory control in new $2,500,000 plant. 
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PROMPT DELIVERY 


on these “bread and butter” instruments for you! 














Taylor Industrial Thermometers for retorts, 
process kettles; retort cooling; blanch- 
ers; corn cookers and tomato concen- 
tration vats; corn cooker fillers; exhaust- 
ers; hot water storage tanks, open tanks, 
sterilizers, peelers. Sturdy, easy-to-clean 
construction. 3-times-easier-to-read 





Taylor Self-Acting Temperature Controllers 
for open tanks, peelers, sterilizers, hot 
water storage tanks, etc. Accurate—Quick 
Response— Dependable. Needs no auxil- 
iary air supply. Standard with double- 
seated, quick-opening valves and 10 feet 
of smooth copper tubing. 





Taylor Hi-Flow* Valve—New maximum ca- 
pacity single-seated diaphragm valve in 
150-lb. class that gives you a net flowing 
area equal to 90% of corresponding pipe 
size. Saves you money on many control 
applications by letting you select a small- 
er valve and motor. 


Binoc* Tubing. 





Taylor Can Test Machines for ac- 
curately testing center-of-can 
temperature. Retains maximum 
product heat by keeping in hot 
vapors and juices. Assures ac- 
curacy by exact centering of 
thermometer. Fits all popular 
can sizes. Rugged construction, 
18-8 stainless steel piercing 
blade stays sharp, cleans itself. 
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(Actual size) 


Taylor "Tell Tale" Thermometer — 
A3’’maximum-registering ther- 
mometer which is sealed in the 
can with the product so that the 
maximum processing tempera- 
ture can be checked. 


These Taylor Instruments are your “bread and 
butter”. And they’re ready for immediate delivery 
from stock—in plenty of time for this season’s pack. 
Every one is precision-built to do two things—keep 
your quality up and your costs down. And these are 
just a few out of our complete line of instruments for 
every phase of food processing. There’s not a day to 
lose, so write now for Catalog 500. It gives you 
the whole story, and its detailed flow sheet shows 
exactly where you need instrumentation. Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N.Y., and Toronto, 
Canada. 

Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


* Trade-Mark 


(— ™ 
‘Taylor Instruments 


ACCURACY FIRST 











IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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HOW TO ADD A “FOURTH DIMENSION” 








lo your THREE DIMENSIONAL PLANT 


By giving you TIME IN MOTION, 
the Greer Multi-Tier performs a modern 
miracle in plants where products require 
periods of cooling, heating, molding, 
drying, freezing, curing, humidifying, 
or pasteurizing. The Multi-Tier utilizes 
otherwise wasted space overhead or below 
the floor level, thereby releasing a great 
deal of valuable floor area for increased 
production. 


Moving continuously, the trays of the 
Multi-Tier are filled with your product 


J. W. GREER COMPANY 


125 WINDSOR STREET, C AMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


at whatever rate is necessary to match 
your production. The trays, permanently 
attached to roller chain, always move 
perfectly level from tier to tier without 
jar or jolt. 

Write today outlining your problem 
and we will show you how the Greer 
Multi-Tier can increase production and 
save space in your present plant. 





Manufacturers of Continuous Production Machinery 
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TRUE PEPPER §27.\(¢/:: 
AT ITS Bt) 7 N35) 







solubilized for 


PEPPEROYAL is one of many, widely- 
used but unheralded Griffith spices! 

It is widely used in quality food products 
because of its true pepper flavor... 
extracted by Griffith from prime 


quality black pepper. 





PEPPEROYAL is widely used . . . alone 
or as one spice in Griffith Solubilized 
Seasoning formulae . . . because 

the Griffith process of Solubilizing gives 
you true pepper flavor in a form 

that assures penetration! 


Penetration is the crucial quality in flavor 
control! PEPPEROYAL has that quality 

. the full flavor content disperses 

easily and blends thoroughly with your 
product—because it is Solubilized! 

Only Griffith produces PEPPEROYAL. 


Only Griffith can assure you of controlled, 
uniform flavor from the pepper berries 

to your finished product. Order 
dependable PEPPEROYAL today. 





The 


GRIFFIN 


LABORATORIES 


(Every seasoning formula — even yours -—— can 
be Solubilized. Converting ground spice 
formulae to Solubilized Seasonings is a Griffith 
specialty. Let us show you all advantages.) 






5 George 5S! 
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“HOW TO EQUIP A MODERN CANNING PLANT” 


... could be another title for this 260-page FMC catalog 





Every machine shown in the FMC Catalog is designed to “turn 
NERY the scales” toward more profits, by keeping costs down while 
raising quality and yield. Illustrated below are a few examples of 
the money-saving products described in the big FMC Catalog. 
Write for your FREE Copy. 














“Field-Proven” 
FMC SWEET CORN HARVESTER 


i Ic picks sweet corn faster, without bruising the 
; tender kernels —under all field conditions. Picks 
ears from two rows simultaneously. It is designed 
for detachable mounting on standard Farm Tractors. 































BLANCHER; ALL-STEEL WELDED 
Sturdy; economical; sanitary; easy 
to keep clean. 

























A-B CONTINUOUS PRESSURE 
COOKER AND COOLER 

Completely automatic. You can keep it 
in continuous operation cooking vege- 
tables, fruits, meats. Improves quality; 
saves time; cuts costs. Send for booklet, 
“The One-Man Cook Room”. 


FMC CONTINUOUS 
JUICE PROCESSOR 
The ‘Flash’ Pasteurizer in this 
4-Unit Equipment offers your 
best guarantee of safely pro- 

cessed tomato juice. 


Latest FMC Machinery 
for Processing, Canning, Packing 


At practically every step in your operations, from picking in the 
field to loading the finished product, there are FMC Machines 
to do the job faster, better and more economically. Each piece 
of FMC Equipment is the most modern and finest of its kind, 
whether it is for Processing, Canning or Packaging, Labeling, 
Casing or Case-Sealing. 


NEW FMC 
NON-SHOCK 
HIGH-SPEED CASER 
High-speed case loading 

machine for cans, glass jars, 
and paper cartons. 








_ 6 -* 


Write for detailed information today or get in touch 
with your nearest FMC Canning Machinery Representative. 











D-500R 
n FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
e M&S 20-POCKET CONTINUOUS 
. PLUNGER FILLER — Highest speed VEGETABLE PEELER SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
Filler for cans or Daag jars (up to 450 Peels faster with less waste; Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. © New York, N.Y. © Rochester 
) per min.). Handles wide range of peels to correct shape and Bradford, Vt. Leg ey © Lakeland, Fla. (Florida ition) 
sizes for great variety of products. smooth finish. Son. Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 
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Getting “more bounce” 


into your business 


Some 15 years ago a simple packaging trick 

put more bounce into tennis balls. 

The trick—putting them in a key-opening 

can under pressure—pleased everybody. 

Inventories could be built up in slack 

seasons without fear that the tennis balls 

would go stale. 

Shelf and window displays could be made 

in sporting goods stores easily. 

Players had tennis balls with more bounce 
.. any time... any place. 

Perhaps similar expert packaging advice 

on the part of American Can Company 

will gé&more bounce” into your product. 


Canco know-how in devising new and bet- 
ter packaging methods has paid off in extra 
profits for others for 48 years. Maybe it can 
do the same for you. 


AMERICAN CAN 
sCOM PANY 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


CALL CANCO) FIRST 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
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ptdvauced Vustriumeutatiou 
...GEARED TO FOOD PROCESSINGI!.. 





Brown apvancep INSTRUMENTATION includes 
the three elements necessary for profitable 
measurement and control. . . products, engineer- 
ing, and service! 


The list of products... headlined by the famous 
ElectronikK Potentiometer ... includes indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling instruments for 
temperature, pressure, flow. liquid level. pH, 


conductivity. density, or any other variable. 


The engineering provides special design and ap- 
plication experience for the specific problems of 
the Food Industry ...to produce instruments 
that will do your job better, faster and at 





lower cost. 


Your local Brown engineer is as 





The service is nation-wide and is performed by an 
near to you as your phone. Call organization operating from fifty-five branch 
him in today for a discussion of 


offices... factory-trained to help you attain 
Advanced Instrumentation for . 


: more profitable operation. 
your processing. 

> 

Write, today, for your 

copy of Bulletin 12-8. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
4502 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 Pa. 


Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada and throughout the world 
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REDUCE 
your hidden 
“TAXES” 


BOOTH 3-4 









How to control 
and eliminate 


ODORS 


ODORS: PHYSIOLOGY AND 
CONTROL summarizes all advanced 
knowledge of odors and offers a 
inique theory of odor stimulation. 
It provides extensive information on 
& Variety Of measures for the elimina 
tion of odors in tood, in industry, in 
the home, and on the person. You're 
shown the methods being used to 
combat and eliminate odors, together 
with many other theories and little 
known facts about them. 

This practical guide gives you a 
working knowledge of oliactory phys- 
jology and control; discusses the 
relavonship between health and 








odors, the control and abatement of 
odor nuisances, the legal aspects per 
taining to such control, and the 


enjoyment of odors, 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


1ODORS: 


Physiology and Control — 








By Carey P. McCord, 
The Industrial Health Conservancy Labora- 
tories, Detroit 
and Wm. N. Witheridge, 
Ventilation Consultant, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit 


397 pages, 6 x 9, Illustrated, $6.50 
Not only does this volume describe the effects of odors 
Ss ; a ae 5 : d water COn- | cooniars, as8 cngaeeting one cones so nrase medicine, 
Slime, off-odor S, dec reased pI oduction, an wate and eliminating offensive odors. It aeaister koa abate 
tamination are all hidden ‘‘taxes’’ that decrease your {at cause lowered 
a Ge im 00 ae TATAT , cong alle ae 
profits. But these “taxes” are UNNECESSARY! d CONTENTS: waters, impair respiration, 
— you use In-Plant Chlorination. Here’s how this win-| | biacoe'syee i The 
ning formula halts these unfair penalties. : 


cause insomnia, mental 
tion, etc. 

SLIME “TAX” — In-Plant Chlorination removes all 

slime because it prevents bacterial growths at all points. 


ODOR “TAX”—In-Plant Chlorination reduces off-odors 











= 
| 















cal Constitutions and 
Odors 4, Odor Classi- 
fication 5, Odor Detec- 


6. The Pathology and 
Perversions of the Ol- 


how heat treatment, dehy- 
lon, refrigeration 





because it kills the bacteria that produce them. Health ong Comtert 


DECREASED PRODUCTION “TAX”—In-Plant Chlo- 
rination increases production by greatly reducing clean- 


nosis of 





ganisms and chemicals, 

INDUSTRY — explain. 
odor nuisances in the at- 
mosphere. . . how far and 
under what conditions 






ase 11. 
Household Odors 12. 
Odors of Waters and 
Foods 13. Industrial 
Odors_ 14, The Offen- 
es . Air 
Conditioning and Odors 
16. Chemical and Phys- 
ical Destruction of 
Odors 17. Odor Mask- 
ing 18. Odor Cancella- 
tion and Counteraction 
19. 






odors travel before com- 
plete dissipation .. . how 
valuable materials are re- 

from odorous ma- 








up time. 

WATER CONTAMINATION “TAX’—In-Plant Chlo- 
rination sterilizes the wash water, fluming water, and 
cooling water, thus preventing product contamination 
from those sources. 


t 9, rhe, Sorption of | Counteracting oder pro, 
= j j j , j en Odors . ors as $ - 
In-Plant Chlorination applied by W&T equipm Warning. genta” 21; | during substances,” O°” 


increases profits by reducing cleaning costs, increasing 
production, preventing product contamination from un- 
sterilized water, and by the increased efficiency of work- 
ing in a “spic and span’’ plant. 
Whether it be canning or freezing, removal of 
these “taxes” will increase your profits. 


ment to attic, you get the 
‘acts 


sone Exp 

— and ventilation faults that 
bring about odor nui- 
sances in the home. 


















~] =o oo oy 
REPEAL THESE HIDDEN “TAXES”, Vote the ' 
straight ticket, the Wallace & Tiernan ticket of MCGRAW-HILL g 
In-Plant Chlorination applied by W&T equipment. - TR TVALTER, BOOK CO. Inc. 
NYC 18 
1-25 i Send me McCord and With ' 
| Bae: eridge’s ODORS: PHYSIOL- @ 
OGY AND CONTROL for 10 days’ examination on 
a approval. In 10 days I will remit $6.50, plus a | 
P few cents delivery charge, or return the book q 
Dostpaid.* 
WALLACE & TIERNAN ee : 
BOATERS cncccccccecencccssccccncececoneeccvecees 
COMPANY, INC. B city ...... Zone...... State...... i 
AN 4EM P WTR NID 6 icceescesscudecuns PPT eT ee | 
a 


Position ..... . F Food 6-49 
| *SAVE! We pay mailing costs if you send cash with 

this coupon. Same return privilege. 

SBE uE ee eS eee ee ee eS 


NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTE 
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Peerless Pump plant at Indianapolis, Indiana 


19 ACRES OF MODERN PLANT FACILITIES 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO MAKING PUMPS 


Here is one of America’s most modern 
pump factories. Peerless Pump’s new 
plant at Indianapolis is devoted entirely 
to making pumps and handling pump 
service. All types of pumps in the Peerless 
line, horizontal centrifugal, deep well and 
close-coupled turbines, Underwriters’ ap- 
proved fire pumps and domestic water 
systems are made and serviced in this 
plant. No expense has been spared in 
tooling Peerless-Indianapolis to insure 
accurate pump production; testing facili- 
ties at Indianapolis are being incorporated 
into one of the largest pump laboratories 
in the country. Add these factors to sound 


INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 


Los Angeles 31, California 

District Offices: New York 5, 37 Wall Street; Chicago 40, 4554 North 

Broadway; Atlanta Office: Rutland Bldg., Decatur, Georgia; Omaha, 

Nebr., 4330 Leavenworth Street; Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, California; 
Los Angeles 31, California 


basic Peerless pump designs, to the high 
caliber of Peerless personnel and to Peer- 
less extensive manufacturing facilities at 
Los Angeles, California, and they com- 
bine to make available as comprehensive 
pump service as is offered to pump own 
ers and buyers anywhere. Peerless-Indian- 
apolis is open for your inspection. You 
are cordially invited to see for yourself 
how Peerless-Indianapolis will exactly fit 
your needs for pumps and pump service. 
Plan with Peerless; there are horizontal 
and vertical types for most services, in all 
industries. Descriptive Bulletins are avail- 
able on all types upon request. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


1949 





Peerless 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 


Pumps 





NEWEST PUMP FACTORY IN THE U. S. 
GEARED TO HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION 
OF HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL PUMPS 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


ood Products 


@ are TASTIER 
when Flavored 


by FRIIZSCHE 


As specialists—for over 75 years—in the art of making foods 
more flavorful, we enjoy this unique position: We can examine 
almost any type of prepared food or beverage and show how the 
manufacturer can render it a tastier and more salable product. 
We'll gladly do this for you—without obligation—if you'll tell us 
about your product—or better still, send us a sample. Also write 
for pamphlet on: ‘‘Controlled’’ Seasoning— What It Is... and 
Why. 


PRITLSCHE 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 








BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., *Chicago, Ul., Cin- 
cinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich., *Los Angeles, Calif., Philadel pbia, 
Pa., San Francisco, Calif. St. Louis, Mo., *Toronto, Canada and * Mexico, D. F. 
FACTORY: Clifton, N. ] 





i eT 
TEELBELT 


Send for 
free sample 





We'll gladly send a sample of this all-purpose 


Wo, 302 (18-8) STEELBELT, used for conveying every kind 
Stainless steel of product. See for yourself how rugged it’s 


made, how easy to splice, how flexible in 


operation, how easy to clean. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

















Me 


General Sales Office 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION = san Jose 5, catiFornia 
SEATTLE + PORTLAND - LOS ANGELES - HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS (SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION) 
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Helpful 
books 


for the Won 
FOOD. 
TECHNICIAN 





Examine them my 


10 days free N" 














1 By Milton E. Parker. Otters 
prov = egy Oo matheds om 
everything rom. effective plant 
FOOD layout and design to the sivaer 
PLANT selection of packas materials. 
Makes available to you practices 
SANITATION in accordance with the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 





2 By C. E. Crocker. A source of 





Pee ager information on every 
pect of flavor and taste, In- 


FLAVOR seen of developing @avor: tn 
sed PL. ° = 


e detec 
prevention of ‘wsaaneebae. flavor 
in commercial products. $3.00 








By W. V. Cruess. A thorough 
treatment of the application of 


Commercial scientific principles te the manu- 
Fruit and facturing and preserving proc- 
esses. Covers important advances 

Vegetable in canning, spollage, frozen-pack 
foods, pe aging, etc. ew 


Products Third edition. 





4—______ S. C. Prescott and B. E. 
This book discusses 


Pace. 
the manner in which foods are 


FOOD harvested, transported, manu- 
TECHNOLOGY why certain processes are util- 
ized and e 


practiced. $5.50 








L. Herrington. Gives the 
D 


basie {{nformation rere tly a 
work in t ry industry an 
MILK and understanding of milk and milk 

MILK ype B Emp phasizes the prin- 
PROCESSING of milk’ and. gives. becksround 


kground 
material on biochemistry. $3.75 





ae By S. C. Prescott and C. 


G. 
Dunn. Deals with the funda- 
mentals of the utilization of 


INDUSTRIAL yeasts, bacteria, and molds for 
MICRO- the production < industrially 
important produ the 

BIOLOGY organisms, their cultivation. 


end-products and biochemist: 
of fermentation. $6. 














Free Examination—Order by number 





t ] 
I McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 4 
I Send me book(s) corresponding to the numbers 1 

encircled below for ten days’ examination on 

approval. days I will remit cost of the 4 
1 books I keep, plus few — delivery charges. 

return unwan' ks aid. We pay — | 
t costs if en on cash wi this coupon. 
I return privi | 
i ' 2 3 4 5 6 | 
i] AMO cccccccccccccccccccccceccvevesecesoeoosces 1 
Address indies speevece essed anaescnenehesees 
t Cy woccce OMB ic cee MRE. cc cvccceces 1 
B) COMPANT os. 60secreccsascssenrccccccccsrncsenees | 

| | POGRGIOR crcccccccccescooseaccoccceoe F-Food-6-49 I 

Ve eee ewe ew ew ewe ee 
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PRINTABILITY 


Every1 HING YOU NEED for successful packaging— 
that in a nutshell is the reason for Sylvania Cello- 
phane’s success with frozen food men. 

They know that whatever the product, they can de- 
pend on Sylvania to furnish just the type of protec- 
tion they need to keep their specialty fresh and flavor- 
some during months of essential storage. . . the kind 
of printing surface that makes possible eye-catching, 
sales-catching package design. In addition, the com- 


Frozen corn-on-the-cob becomes a 
real profit maker when packaged 
in an easy-to-sell threesome. Sy!- 
vania Cellophane overwrap shows 
off its golden goodness—assures 
that garden fresh flavor. 
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: . REPORT mY Uoalaphane 


DURABILITY 


General Sales Office 





ag 


\ 


bination of low-temperature durability and excellent 
moisture protection, offered by the F types of Sylva- 
nia Cellophane recommended for frozen food use, 
assures a product that lives up to its label. 

Your Sylvania representative will see that you get 
the right cellophane for your package whether 
printed or plain. Talk over your requirements with 
him. Or write to Market Development Dept. F-6, 
mentioning the specific application in which you are 
interested. 

You will find us most cooperative. 


SYLVANIA 


CELLOPHANE 


SYLVANIA DIVISION AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 


Plant: Fredericksburg, Va 


CELLOPHANE 
HEADS 
THE 
CLASS 
IN 
FROZEN FOOD 
WRAPS! 
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HE popularity of glass-packed baby food, for 

example, is due in no small measure to the 
practical, convenient Anchorvac N Cap. It securely 
seals and protects these foods under vacuum, is 
easily removed, and, when pressed back on again, 
forms a hermetic seal to protect unused contents. 

In addition to baby food, Anchorvac N Caps are 
adaptable to all other types of food products, 
fruit juices and syrups requiring a hermetic or 
vacuum seal, whether packed hot or cold, sterilized 
or processed. 

Anchorvac N Caps are available in 12 sizes— 
27 mm. to 83 mm. Anchor Sealing Machines, to 
meet all requirements, are available at nominal 
rentals. The Anchor 16 Spindle Machine illustrated 
applies up to 500 caps per minute. 





*Trade-Mork 


ANCHOR HOCKING 


GLASS CORPORATION 


Lancoster Ohno 
















FOR CAPPING 
STAINED HIGH SPEEDS 


SU 
. y’s Anchorglass 








USTAINED high speed capping demands 
S uniformity in glass containers. It demands 
accurate finishes, uniform height and body di- 
ameters as well as stability in this all-important 
production operation. 

Anchorglass containers are manufactured with 
these requirements foremost in mind. They are a 
result of carefully engineered design, professional 
care and know-how in manufacture, pride in first- 
class workmanship and quality control through 
constant tests and imspections. 

Uniform Anchorglass containers are supplied in 
all standard styles, capacities and finishes, in 
crystal, amber or emerald green glass. Write for 
samples for test or comparative purposes. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ANCHOR HOCKING 


GLASS CORPORATION 


Lancester, Ohio 
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STAINLESS STEEL CHUTES safeguard against 
contamination and impairment of quality. Flavor and color 
remain unchanged when ENDURO is used exclusively in 
the process line . . . tanks, conveyors, kettles, pans and 
freezing and packaging equipment. 


To safeguard quality is also to protect price 
and profit, and there is no better way to do 
all three than to use ENDURO Stainless 
Steel throughout the process line. ENDURO 
—an inert metal—neither affects nor is 
affected by acids and salts in the product 
and processing. Flavor, color and _ purity 
are unchanged, spoilage is negligible, grad- 
ing unaltered . .. with an all-ENDURO 
flow line. 

This is also the way to reduce processing 
costs. ENDURO is strong, light, easy to 
clean, corrosion-resistant and is unaffected 
by heat or cold. Its pore-free surface affords 


no foothold for contaminating “carry-over.” 


STAINLESS STEEL 


V Check ALL 10 Advantages: + RUST AND CORROSION- 
RESISTANCE © HEAT-RESISTANCE * HIGH STRENGTH ¢ EYE APPEAL 
NO METALLIC CONTAMINATION » SANITARY SURFACES * EASY TO CLEAN 

° EASY TO FABRICATE * LONG LIFE 


e LOW END COST 





QUALITY UNIMPAIRED...with STAINLESS STEEL 


A tough, durable metal, it assures long, 
trouble-free life. These ENDURO qualities 
avail the food processor of low cleaning 
and wash-up cost, low maintenance cost, 
low spoilage and waste, protection against 
grade mark-down, low annual depreciation 


of process line equipment. 


The initial cost may be slightly higher... 
the final ‘real’ cost much lower. It will pay 
you to check with your equipment manu- 


facturer or write direct for details to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division ¢ Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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In this new building of the Unistrut Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich.. “Century” 
APAC asbestos-cement sheets were used both for siding and interior walls. . . 


where they can be counted on for a long life-time of dependable service. 


“Century” APAC is the ideal material for industrial buildings of many kinds. . . 
both in new construction and remodeling. It is economical to use... easy to 
handle and apply, so goes up fast. It requires no protective paint, and mainte- 


nance is at a minimum. In fact, APAC actually grows tougher with age. 


In addition to its use as siding and interior walls, APAC is extensively used for 
ceilings, office paneling, partitions, sheathing in machine shops and stock rooms, 


elevator shaft casings, storage bins and other flat surface applications. 


Being made of asbestos and cement, APAC is fire resistant and proof against 
weather, rust, corrosion, rot, rodents and termites. It can be applied over 
insulation board, wood studs, solid wood sheathing, steel or wood girts. APAC 


is furnished in thicknesses of 3%/’, 14’ and 34’. Standard size sheet is 4’ x 8’, 





but cutting to size is simple—just score and snap off. 


Write for name of nearest distributor and further particulars. Your inquiry will 





receive prompt attention. 


Native made rhsbeslos... Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873. ooaly 
. ‘ . 


KEASBEY & MATTISON Ml 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 








THE PRACTICAL 


ANSWER TO SEVERE OR 


SENSITIVE SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Less expensive than any other material that 
withstands severe corrosion or protects your 
products from metal pick-up, PYREX brand 
glass No. 7740 is being used on a larger scale 
than ever in the form of heat exchangers. If 
your process is severe or your product subject 
to deterioration through impurities, PY REX 
Heat Exchangers may solve the problem. 
Highly resistant to all food acid and mild 
alkalies, PYREX brand glass eliminates cor- 
rosion and contamination, inside and out. 
This means you can use any coolant. A low 


GLASS PIPE» SIGNALWARE « 


We 





iw-¥ 10) 2 O00) Bamele -ESa,0 


ley NUle] ele - SSIS em el elan 


expansion glass, PY REX possesses high ther- 
mal and physical shock resistance. Un- 
matched visibility affords complete check of 
the operation. 

Two types of heat exchangers are obtain- 
able with PYREX—caseade and jacketed. 
Sizes range from 1” to 4” 1.D. with lengths up 
to 150”. Flanges and gaskets are identical to 
those used for connecting glass pipe. Construe- 
tion is tried and proven. For further informa- 
tion, ask for your free copy of Bulletin EB-1, 
just off the press! 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 





NGWARE « OPTICAL GLASS « GLASS COMPONENT 





Spay MARLEY Doub Joow 
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Every Double-Flow Cooling Tower is 
BS structurally sound ... able to give twenty- 


four hour a day, year around service. 


Double-Flow cooling towers have been 
subjected, during the past decade, to hur- 

} ricane, earthquake, corrosive atmosphere 
and other similar tests without suffering 
a single loss. Here’s why: 


LUMBER... only the finesse HEART QUAL- 
ITY REDWOOD is used. All structural 
members are properly sized and are free 
from sapwood that is subject to fungus and 
insect attack. 


HARDWARE... heavy bolts are used through- 
out with ring connectors added at critical 
joints...no nails are used to bear any 
structural load. 





me Bs ‘ar 


_— saehe Ne ora . 


Ne te. 


* 
FS 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT SUPPORT... mas 
sive, corrosion-free wood crossbeams are 
used to eg Gat the mechanical equipment. 
Diagonal bracing in this area gives added 
strength. ; 

COLUMNS... vertical columns placed on a 


maximum of six foot centers. Louver posts 
are machined to accommodate the contin- 


ual expanding and contracting  slip-fit 
louvers. 
BRACING ... transverse and longitudinal brac- 


ing extending from each six foot height 
to the bottom of the tower. 


Each joint and every detail, as well as the 
major members of a standard MARLEY DOU- 
BLE-FLOW. Cooling Tower are guaranteed 
against a 30-pound wind. The low, wide 
design of the Double-Eir gives unusual 
stability. 

To be sure YOUR new cooling tower is 
STRUCTURALLY SOUND, Specify MAR- 
LEY DOUBLE-FLOW! 
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Ask for a Marley Factory-Trained APPLICATION EN- 
Sue to ant hed more Frewnn ihe. eee POMSLE- 





TOWERS a 


hi 
THE MARLEY COMPANY, INC. e KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS P| | 


1949 
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YOU PACKAGE IT BETWER WITH UNITED 








UNITED packages are today’s best way to pro- 
tect and sell your products. Quicker, safer — 
they speed sales. 


UNITED PACKAGES ARE: 











‘ *kind to product won’t crush 
i *sales boosters sell on sight 
*labor saving set up quickly 
*time saving fill freely 








WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE UNITED TODAY. WE’LL BE HAPPY TO SHOW YOU WHY 
1T PAYS TO PACKAGE WITH UNITED 


UNITED BOARD & CARTON CORPORATION 


Folding Cartons and Package Specialties e« From Pulp to Finished Product 
P. O. BOX 1318, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


BOARD MILLS: LOCKPORT, THOMPSON, N.Y., URBANA, O. © CARTON PLANTS: 
VICTORY MILLS, SYRACUSE, BROOKLYN, COHOES,N.Y., SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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You don’t have 
to shop around... 
Allegheny Stainless 


is available 


ii 


y + 











in every form 
WZ you may need 











HATEVER you want, it’s 

available in Allegheny Metal 
—from the finest of wire to heavy 
plates, castings and forgings, in- 
cluding sheets, strip, bars, shapes, 
tubes—everything! 

That’s not only handy, but ad- 
vVantageous: one reliable source, 
one undivided responsibility, one 
well-known standard of quality 
and uniformity. Furthermore, 





Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too— yours for the asking. | 


we're steadily improving supply 
facilities—you can get Allegheny 
Metal promptly in any grade, form 
or finish. 

When you're in the market, keep 
it in mind to specify Allegheny 
Metal, the pioneer stainless steel. 
And remember, wherever you use 
it. Allegheny Metal looks better, 
lasts longer, works out to be cheap- 


est in the long run. 









Pittsburgh, Penna. . a Offices in Principal Cities 


Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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FOR PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
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DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


ATLANTA © BOSTON © CHICAGO e¢ CINCINNATI «© DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES © PHILADELPHIA ¢ ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 








CAPEM 


THE MODERN 
SCREW CAPPER 





@ Applies any type of standard screw cap or cover at speeds of 2,000 
to 10,000 per hour. 

@ Takes container from conveyor line, applies cap perfectly, and returns 
container to conveyor AUTOMATICALLY without intermediate handling. 


@ Handles bottles, jars, cans or jugs of any size or shape. 
@ Delivers a perfect, LEAKPROOF seal at low cost. 
@ Available in 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 spindle models. 

Write for prices and delivery. 


LONSCLILATED PULLIAM MALHUINERY LORP 


BUFFALO 13 , WY. 
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NIAGARA AEROPASS CONDENSER (Patented) 





Saves Half 
the Engineer's Troubles 
with a Refrigeration Plant 


Hundreds of engineers have been 
interviewed about their experience 
with the Niagara Aeropass Conden- 
ser. In one way or another, they say, 
“I wouldn’t go back to anything else.” 
And their managers, who watch the 
costs, say, “Best investment we ever 
made, couldn’t operate now, without 
it.” 

Niagara Aeropass Condensers have 
three exclusive features which save 
crouble and money in running a 
refrigeration plant: 

The “Duo-Pass’—keeps scale and 

salts from crusting the coils, keeps 

the condenser always at full capa- 
city. 

The “Oil-out’—removes oil and dirt 

from the refrigerant, at the exact 

point where the oil vapor is con- 
densed and the refrigerant is not. 

The “Balanced-W et-Bulb” control 

which gives you automatic operation 

at the minimum head pressure, sav- 

ing power cost the year ‘round! 

: 2 p Ss 
In addition, the Niagara Aeropass 
Condenser saves nearly all your cost 
of cooling water, quickly bringing 
back to you the cost of installation. 
In plants where refrigeration is a 
production process, owners know that 
this condenser has reduced their costs. 


Write for Bulletin 103. 


You can see one of these installations near you. 


NIAGARA BLOWER CO. 


Over 35 Years of Service in Industrial 
Air Engineering 
Dept. FI, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING HEATING @ DRYING 


NIAGARA 


HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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PACKAGING SHOW HIT! 


Wright’s new Hy-Tra-Lec Automatic Weigher Model ‘“M” 
was shown for the first time at the Packaging Exposition. 
Seen in action by thousands were two machines—one weigh- 
ing and filling candy, and the other weighing and filling wood 
screws. If you were unable to attend the Show, write now for 
literature. Get the facts about this new machine which net 
weighs and fills free-flowing dry products at high speeds with 


superior accuracy. 












.... reduces your costs 


One-half ounce to 16 ounces. Available with one, two, 


You have heard packaging experts discuss Wright's 
Hy-Tra-Lec Automatic Weighers. The principles incor- 
porated in these machines are new in automatic pack- 
aging. “Positive displacement” is used rather than 
beam or spring scales. Definitely, a marked technical 
departure from conventional weighing methods. Defi- 
nitely, a cost reducer as proved in more than 100 


customer plants. 


Yes, if you package free-flowing dry products, Hy-Tra- 
Lec warrants investigation. Costs are reduced by net 
weighing at high speeds with superior accuracy. Ranges: 
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three, or four weighing heads. Send an ample quantity 
of your product for testing purposes and we will give 


you a prompt report. 


WRIGHT 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


EST. 1893 - DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
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One of a series of messages to help you increase your understanding of business paper advertising, and its effect on your job. 


What’s so glamorous 


HERE IS A curious belief in some quarters that 
5 eromsteatls lives in a glamorous and almost occult 
world of its own, quite insulated against the cold science 
of the production line. 


That, of course, is pure Hollywood. 


Advertising today (in the business press, at least) 
is about as glamorous as a drop forge, and twice 
as efficient. It can become just as important to your 
profit-and-loss picture as plant maintenance, safety 
engineering, production techniques or cost-accounting. 
Maybe even a little more so. 


Because the biggest plant capacity, and the best 
production know-how, can’t create a single dollar of 
profit— not until something is sold. And selling, in our 
economy, is a mass production job! 


Advertising simply provides the necessary machinery. 
It is the application of assembly line methods to the 
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about 
advertising ? 





’ 


manufacture of a sale. For sales don’t just “happen.’ 
Like any other commodity, they require a series of 
processing operations. Usually, it takes five: 


1. Seeking out prospects 

2. Arousing their interest 

3. Creating a preference for your product 
4. Making a specific proposal 

5. Closing the order 


By mechanizing the first three of these operations, 
advertising enables your salesmen to concentrate on 
the two jobs which they alone can do, and do best. And 
nowhere does the machinery of advertising work more 
efficiently than in the business press, where it reaches 
the greatest number of interested prospects, at the low- 
est possible cost. 


Maybe —to the man who appreciates machinery — 
advertising is a pretty glamorous business, at that! 


FOOD InpusTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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. Blip makes foods you \/ V7 
® 
F ( golden yellow _—" — 
Carrot oil, like butter, contains caroteme. Carrot oil 
is extracted from carrots, and each pound contains TS 
/ ' up to 25 million units of carotene, the international SU 
sy Standard of vitamin A. 
Carrot oil is preferred for vitaminizing foods because of Interest to 
it is @ natural vegetable oil, and because it contrib- 
utes vitamin A of high stabil- DAIRY 
“a and cea golden 1S 
og BD a. TECHNOLOGISTS |Filled with sugges- PF 
tain animal fats of any kind, tions covering the QUALITY 
and does not produce fishy H 
sooth production and i Ideal for 
° . r 
SEND FOR BOOKLET pans a “ pg cna 
cultured dairy prod- more thorough BREWERIES © DAIRIES 


New 36-page combined cata- 
log on carrot oil for foods, 
feeds, and pharmaceuticals. 


ucts, ice cream and DISTILLERS © BOTTLERS 
Important reading for most vitamin fortified “STANDARD” WINERIES @ PACKERS 


food processors. Write today! milk, butter and 

NUTRITICNAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES cheese. = INSPECTORS-=- = oe 

205 Broad St., South Whitley, Ind. ‘ i 
Write Today—Ask for 


For Prices and complete details write to J 
LARGE AND REGULAR SUPPLIES CATALOG No. 277 


WALTER J. WARD & CO. 
vapligpenciees GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. ‘ 
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7 Marshall Bldg. 


GREEN TURTLES 50 LABORATORY chacen Palis, : CLEVELAND, OHIO : 


PARK 





























a goers Delivery Bx. Cold . GBI ll oe ee eee eee 

iami, Florida. Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. 

Packed in 50-lb. and 100-lb. cartons. Meat 

and /or offals, calipe etc., can be offered 

at very low prices. r Every Business Want 

Interested parties are invited to contact Think “Searchlight” First 
“Ss. hlight” — cl fied Advertising — 

BAHAMA FOOD PRODUCTS LTD. “anata” aetent nloyaene Equipment 

iB ss Opportunities—both c re 
P.O. Box 1411 Nassau, N. P. one Suaees Sones en See 
CABLES: LEANSE NASSAU FOOD INDUSTRIES. 














| _ WHERE TO BUY 


Featuring additional Equipment Materials and Supplies for the Food 
Processing Industries 














serial ENGINEERED MACHINES 
CUT COSTS—SPEED UP PRODUCTION 
SAVINGS FROM 30% TO 950%! 
Our efficient machines pay for themselves out of 
savings in a short time. FREE COST SAVINGS 
ANALYSIS on your production problem. 
; MECHANICAL MACHINE & TOOL WKS. 
' 517 N. Halsted St. Chicago 22, III. 
Designers, Engineers, Builders 


POINT _OF SALE 


ie ed 
DELIVER your shipments faster. Save 
$600 a year with Marsh Stencil Machines, 
Brushes, Inks! Electric and Hand Operated 
machines cut 2”, 34”, 1” letters. For sample 
stencil, Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin this to 
business letterhead with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
48 Marsh Bldg. + Belleville Wil, U. S. A 







HUNTING 
FOR GLYCERINE? 



















Armour has it as close as your 
i | phone. Just call the nearest of 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls, Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints, 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 





Armour's 332 convenient stock 
points for all grades. Quick de- 
livery keeps your inventories low. 


CMMI rete Ditvin 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS KIWI CODE Armourand Co.,1355W.31stSt., Chicago9, Ill 
must be received by May 18th to appear DATER e e 
in the June issue. Clamps on any conveyor. Top, ote or 

Address copy to the bottom. Automatic, Unconditionally 
Classified Advertising Staff arr a Deal . 
POCO Tonia ee rite for KIWI CODERS. CORP. 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 3804 No. Clark St. Chicago, 13, 11. 
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One of a series of messages to help you increase your understanding of business paper advertising, and its effect on your job. 


Does your advertising manager 


rate an invitation 


to the management table ? 


F YOU SHOULD ASK him, he’d probably say “yes.” And 
his reasoning might run something like this: 


Management’s first responsibility is to show a fair 
profit. This requires a relentless search for continued 
improvement — in design, in purchasing, in production, 
research and cost-accounting. Each deserves its place 
at the management table. Yet none of these activities 
can actually create a dollar of profit, for the simple 
reason that you can’t produce anything at a profit — not 
unless you can also sell it. 


And that’s what makes the advertising manager’s job 
so important. 


His first responsibility is to see that your company’s 
products are made familiar (and desirable) to the 
greatest number of prospects, at the lowest possible 
cost. In fulfilling this responsibility, he sets a parallel 
course with the sales department, although his approach 
more closely resembles that of the assembly line 
technician. 
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For advertising, as he sees it, is simply the applica- 
tion of assembly line techniques to the manufacture of 
a sale. Just consider the five basic steps involved: 


1. Seeking out prospects 

2. Arousing their interest 

3. Creating a preference for your product 
4. Making a specific proposal 

5. Closing the order 


By mechanizing the first three of those steps, adver- 
tising increases management’s chance to show a profit. 
It leaves your salesmen free to concentrate on the two 
jobs which they alone can do, and do best. 


And nowhere does this mechanizing process operate 
more efficiently than in the business press, where it 
reaches your best prospects at the lowest possible cost. 


Perhaps that’s why so many smart advertising man- 
agers are partial to business paper advertising — and 
why more of them, incidentally, are getting to sit at 
the management table! 


FOOD InpusTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


PROCESSING PROBLEMS — PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT — MARKET 

RESEARCH — PLANT LAYOUT and DESIGN — PACKAGE DESIGN 

and TESTING MANAGEMENT — PUBLIC RELATIONS — GENERAL 

CONSULTING — PATENTS — CHEMICAL, BACTERIOLOGICAL and 
NUTRITIONAL ANALYSIS 














ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


nsulting Engineers 
Food Production Development 


Analysis - Processing 
Structural Design 
Special Equipment Design 
and Development 


230 E. Berry St Ft. Wayne, Ind 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemical and biological analyses of food materials 
and products. Food plant design, inspection, proc- 
ess examination and control. More than 75 years of 
experience serving the food and beverage industries. 
Write for bulletin 
“Scientific Quality Control of Foods and 


202 East 44th St. New York 17, N. Y. 








J. Paul Bishop and Associates 
La an ~ / Chemical Engineers and 
‘ood Technologists 










Sanitary Control—Food En 
Atmmepharie Pollution Unit Opera- 
Product and Equipment Design 

. Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
ton 





mentioning this publication. 
1 Second Street Champaign, Illinois 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Research Chemists and Engineers 








75 including chemists, engineers, bac 
and medical personnel with 2 

Di fon and a pilot Noa ar Ds 
ai and engineering oro te 

r Booklet No. 1 

The Chemical Consultant and Your Business’’ 

29 West 15th St. New York 11, N. ¥ 














FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., President 
Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Director 
Research, Analyses, Consultation for the Food, 
— and Allied Industries. 

te for descriptive brochure. 
48-14 33rd Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


CARL A. STEVENS 


Professional Engineer 
Investigations Designs Engineering 
for Manufacturing and Processing Mlants in 
OKLAHOMA AND THE SOUTHWEST 
Special Service to Small Industries 
3012 E. 15th Street Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 








LANCASTER, ALLWINE 
& ROMMEL 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
Patent Practice before U. 8. Patent Office. Validity 
and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. 
Booklet and form ‘Evidence of Conception’ for 
warded upon request 
Suite 457, 815-15th St., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. © 


JOHN |. THOMPSON & CO. 


Consulting Engincers to the Food Industries 
Mechanical Management and Process Engi- 
neering Investigation and Reports. Plant 
Layout and Design. Methods and Procedures. 


912—17th St., N. W Washington, D. C 








LEWIN ASSOCIATES 


Industrial Consultants 
DAVID N. LEWIN, Ph.D., FOOD CONSULTANT 
JOSEPH D. LEWIN, CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Designs —Layouts— Investigations. Consultations 
Reports —Market Investigations— 4‘onsultations 
in all phases of Food Preserving by Heat, Drying, 
Freezing—4onsultation in Managing, Warehousing, 
Distribution—Control and Time Studies 
200 W. Sith St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., ClIrele 6-0785-6 


DONALD K. TRESSLER & ASSOC. 


Food Technologists and Engineers 


Specialists in Food Preparation and Set Matar 
Equipment Testing and Evaluation; Food Fr 
ing; By-Product Utilization; Manufacture of Pure 
Fruit Flavors. 


North Compo Road Westport, Conn. 











MODERN VINEGAR SERVICE 


Large recirculating vinegar making units to fit any 
requirements, Design, Installation, Operation, 
Alterations, Consultation. 


P. O. Box 103, Station M 
Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


James F. Walsh & Assoc’ ates 
Consuiting Ohemiest Bagine ers 6 
Complete Analytical, Research & Pilot I 
For the ¢ Carbo hydrate and 

, Improved and New products—-Ge 
a! Work. Investigation of new products 
and pr OCESSES 

OFFICES AND EASTERN caching 
LABORATORIES Meyer Moskowi 
345 West 14th Street 25 Nagle Avenue 
Holland, Michigan New York 34, New York 












GUSTAVE T. REICH 


Consulting Chemical Engineer 


Development Continuous Processes 
Carbohydrate Industry — By-Products 
Design — Waste Disposal 
Carbon Dioxide 


Packard Building Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





A. WEISSELBERG, M. E. 


Designers of Special equipment and 
omplete plants 


Quality Dehydration and Conditioning 
rialty 


Established 1930 
31-04 Northern Blvd. Long Island City, N. Y. 














Consult 
these SPECIALISTS 


Let them save your time by bringing 
their broad experience in their specialty 
to bear on your problems. 








WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Laboratory Services 


Vitamin Assays 
Mineral Determinations 
For serve teriology 


P. ree 2059 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


460 Lexington 





SYV7ZRON 


“Pulsating Magnet’ 


ELECTRIC 
VIBRATORS 








Keep Bins, Hoppers 
and Chutes 
Open and Free-Flowing 





PACKERS and JOLTERS 
Electric-Hyd 








“CONSTANT WEIGH” FEEDERS 
Accurate, Continuous Feed 
by Weight 


LONG ‘Vibratory’ CONVEYORS 
No Motors, Gears or Other 
Mechanical Wearing Parts 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


SYNTRON CO. 
Homer City, Pa. 
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NEVERSTOP CARTON 
FILLER & SEALER 





Model “A” High Speed Carton Fill- 
ing and Sealing Machine. Production 
160 per minute 


a Model ‘’E” Carton Filling and 
Sealing Machine. Production 60 
per minute 





The “Neverstop” automatically feeds and seals cartons while in continuous 
motion, so that high speed production is obtained with slowly moving 
mechanisms. Volume filling is also accomplished without stopping the 
moving carton. 


The “Neverstop” is extremely adaptable. Weighing or auger feed filling 
machines can be combined with the ‘Neverstop” when materials require 
their use. For free flowing materials having nearly constant volume per 
pound, the filling mechanism is incorporated in the machine, securing the 
advantages of less cost and floor space. For smaller cartons a made-up bag 
(liner) may be automatically fed and inserted into the carton before 
filling and, afterward, automatically folded and crimped or heat sealed. 


The “Neverstop” Machines are furnished for either hand or automatic 
carton feed. An extremely tight seal is assured, top and bottom, since both 
are made in the same way. All carton flaps are glued, the first wide flap 
folded being crowded over into the fold of the second wide flap as it is 
folded down. 


Detailed information will be furnished upon request. A sample package 
will help in specifying equipment. 






STOK EXRSYMITH © 


PACKAGING MACHINERY PAPER BOX MACHINERY 
(A wholly owned) 
subsidiary of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


4911 Summerdale Ave. Philadelphia 24, Pa., U.S.A. 


‘o 


~* Better machines for better packages 











Remember - Competition 
Takes No Holiday 


Wishing Won't Pay Dividends 
COST REDUCTION 


and 
PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 
Can Conquer Competition 





Our lled staff in Chemistry, Physics, 
R ’ pA er ac 





iology, Y. oY. 
gineering and Practical Market Research 
has rendered invaluable service to many 
clients in food industries. 


As an indication of how we can be of 
service to you, ask Dick Moore to send you 
copy of “Food and Nutrition Studies” 


FOSTER D. SNELL. we. 


7 Chemists 
Engineers 





29 W. 15 St. New York 11,N.Y. WA 4-8800 
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GENERAL CONTROLS 
Saunders ~ 
“Tope 


HYDRAMOTOR® 
OPERATED .- 
VALVES ® 


GENERAL CONTROLS 
G 2.17 and G-3-17 valves 
for the remote control of 
chemical solutions, acids 
and pulpy liquids where a 
slow opening automatic 
valve is require 
*Hydramotor operator 
has no geors. Direct-con 
nected, motor-driven pump 
develops hydraulic pressure 
for direct action against an 
alloy spring loaded valve 
stem ond seating dia 
phragm 
Entire Hydramotof oper 
utor 's sealed in oil for life 
to assure constant lubrica 
tion, reduction of wear, 
freedom from dust, grit and other foreign 
matter thus insuring trouble-free operaNon 
and reduced maintenance costs. Automati 
ally returns to closed position on current 
failure. Simplified two-wire control circuits 
Request Catalog 


62.6 


GENERAL }33 CONTROLS 


$0) ALLEN AVENUE GLENDALE 1 Cats 


Y BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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_ | “One Good Powermaster 


Deserves Another”--say 
4 MANY SATISFIED USERS 








Orders for additional O&S Powermasters are mighty 
good proof that it is a top-notch steam generator 
that will help you to: 


SAVE FUEL—because its 3-pass design puts out 
high quality steam at maximum efficiency... 





SAVE TIME—because its operation is fully auto- 
matic, with all parts easily reached to simplify 


maintenance . . . You CAN CHOoosE A POWERMASTER to burn light oil, 
SAVE COSTS of installation as well as operation heavy oil, gas—or any combination of these fuels with 
because it is delivered with boiler, burner, controls change-over in a few minutes. Get new catalog 
and feed water system built into a complete steam describing sizes from 15 HP. up, steam working 
plant, carefully tested at the factory... pressures from 15 to 150 pounds, by writing to 


Orr & Sembower, Inc., 940 Morgantown Rd., Reading, Pa,, U, S, A. 





Does it do all this? Yes!—say users. COCA COLA 


bottlers, for instance, have installed twelve O&S ORR & SEMBOWER ® 


Powermasters in plants from Duluth, Minn. to 
Quito, Ecuador. Many other users throughout the 
world have bought additional Powermasters after 


their first unit proved its cost-saving operation. 


STEAM GENERATORS 








‘Pump King’’ 
series sanitary 
centrifugal 
pumps are 
1 9 oye 
2° , 2 
and 3” i 


MAILING LISTS 


4 ; THAT 
Mc GRAW-HILL WORK ge 8 





life sanitary 


























DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE J motors. 
| ‘ii “ o e e 
TOPS” for all Sanitary Applications! 

McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct route 
to today’s purch ling i and tech- @ Compact “Unimount” closee © Pump head easily adjusted 
nicians in practically every major industry. coupled construction. fo any discharge angle. 
These names are of particular value now when most © All highly polished stain © One-piece sanitary seal .. . 

f are experienci ly i ing ily cl d, maintains 
diffiewty in maintaining their own lists. | less steel contact parts. . por: fe pons cunbere 
Probably no other organization is as well equipped as @ Perfect alignment at all without causing wear. 
McGraw-Hill to solve the complicated problem of list times. Al ilabl ith ai 
maintenance during this period of unparalleled changes P ( 20 evalanle wit a — 
in industrial personnel. These lists are compiled from @ Fewer moving parts... ing gland construction or 
exclusive sources, based on hundreds of th ds of | easier to disassemble for water cooled vacuum seal 
mai] questionnaires and the reports of a nation-wide | cleaning. for special requirements.) 
field staff, and are maintained on a twenty-four hour 
basis. 
I ig their t di possibilities in relation to 
your own product or service. Your specifications are our 
guide in ding the particular McGraw-Hill lists 





that best cover your market. When planning your indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotional activities, ask 
for more facts or, better still, write today. No obligation, 





MACHINE CO. 


















of course. 
Kenosha, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. sent pid 
DIRECT MAIL DIVISION TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL FABRICATED STAINLESS STEEL 
s G N 
Rasce West 42nd Street New York, 18, N. Y. pumes. TUBING. SPECIALTIES TNO NDUSTRIAL PUMPS 
| THE Complete LINE 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
EMPLOYMENT ¢ BUSINESS ¢ OPPORTUNITIES - cquipMeNt—usep or RESALE 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


ot for p t advertisin 
$1 20" a Line—Minimum 4 Lines. ¥ 
ba figure advance payment count 5 average words 


a line 
INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYMENT WANTED undisplayed 
peg ome rate is one-half of above rate, payable 


PROPOSALS, $1.20 a line an insertion. 


‘tabi. 





INFORMATION: 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco offices, count as one 
additional line 

DISCOUNT OF 10% if full payment is made in 
advance of four consecutive insertions of undis- 
played ads (not including proposals). 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


The advertising rate is $9.50 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a contract 
basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured % inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—-30 inches— 
Ft. 


to a page. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. June 10th will appear in the July issue subject to limitations of space available 











DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 


Established distributors for a 
non-toxic wood coating for food 
industries. A proven product 
with wide spread application. 
Protected territories for every 
section except the Pacific Coast. 





RW-8847, F 1 Industries 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


COURSES IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY | 


MEN OR WOMEN 


Fund tals and lab y work in 





INTERNATIONAL FOOD BROKERS 
184 North 8th St. Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
Over 30 years in Metropolitan New York 
and New England. Selling raw materials, 

1 and ts. Ware- 
house facilities. Food technologist on staff. 











Canning, Freezing, Preserving, Science of | 
Nutrition, Food Analysis, Mold Counting, | 
Menu Planning. Night classes. Veterans | 
paid while learning. 


MIAMI SCHOOL 
FOR FOOD PROCESSING SPECIALISTS 
Box 383, Coral Gables 34, Florida 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


WANTED 


Manufacturer of efficient high pressure 
clean'ng equipment, vst. since 1860, desires 
sales representatives calling on food proc- 
essing plants in selected exclusive terri- 
tories. Company is preseatly selling to 
many of the largest food plunts although it 
has not previously had representation in 
this field. The product has enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance, proven performance where other 
equipment has not been satisfactory and 
original installations have brought many 
orders for additional equipment. 




















RW-87 xd Industrie 
) West 42 » New York 18, N. ¥ 
REPLIES ( Bor No 4dddress to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. §2nd St. (18) 
CHICAGO 20 N. Michiyan Ave. (11) 


SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St 4) 








POSITION VACANT 





WANTED ENGINEER 9 to 40 yrs M.I.T. 
or St ns gra Experienced in chem 
eal or food Stat ge, experience, salary 


P-8820, Food Industrie s 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED 





SALES t wanted for the 
sale ¢ 8 ry Co 
tacts w ind chen 
cal southerr 
states, incl Delawar 






EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
SALARIED PERSONNEL, $3,000-$25,000. This 
confidential service established 1927, is 
men who seek 
nditions assur- 
nt 





van to 
iddress 
é 5 invited 
Thayer 241 Orange 


New Haven, Conn 


POSITIONS WANTED 





SENIOR 28 years old; in the 5-year Food Tech- 

nology course at M.I.T., desires summer ex- 
perier any phase f ‘ yrocessing field 
Interes 1 ir t at could lea ta 
permar pos n iture Available 
from J 5 Se} 24 PW-8837, Food 


Industries 
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POSITION WANTED 


BIOCHEMIST, PHD. 


20 years industrial experience in food and nutri- 
tion research. Food and feed product development 
involving yeast, ital; by-products, vitamin bio- 
synthesis, fish oils, etc. Desires = preferably 
in food, feed or pharmaceutical fiel 
PW-9011, Food fadunte ies 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il 








WANTED 
Items for Ice Cream Manufacturers 


On brokerage basis for Eastern States. 
Have excellent contacts with large buyers. 


RA-9031, Food Industries 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 























POSITION WANTED 


ER-—University trained 
naaetn al experience 
and training n_ all 
engineering Excellent 
management, administration 
mn, modern production me sthods 
len and techniques of superv 
sed in the maintenance and operation 





INDUST “ia AL ENGIN 
F ny 














if dry and wet line automatic packaging ma- 
chinery Successful employee relationship 
lable as Chief Industrial Engineer, Main- 
ce, Production o ant Superintendent. 
letails and references upon request. PW- 


. Food Industries. 





FOOD ¢ ‘HE MIST and Technologist, Masters 
D> iene i 1 

ratory Familiar with 

food products. PW-7579 





) years experience Thor- 









wiledge manufacturing 

avoring extracts. Com 

ies for bakers, confectioners 

bottlers fountains, institutions, ete Can 
matel mprove, research, Prefer steady posi- 


tion in or around N.Y.C. Resume with inter- 
view. PW-9019, Food Industries. 


FOOD CHEMIST, eight years experience in 

production and control of soups, marmalades, 
jellies, sauces, tomato products, wishes to lo- 
eate in Florida. Presently employed. PW 9023, 
Food Industries 


String Filter, 
Feine, Serial 295 10’, fron, complete with 
all accessories includi ng 12” x 6” Chicago sim- 


plex vacuum pump, ete _ Reasonably priced for 
immediate sale. FS-9035, Food Industries. 





FOOD 


SOLUBLE TEA 
PROCESS 


FOR SALE 


Exclusive rights to pat- 
ented process for making 
liquid tea concentrate of 
high quality. 


BO-8976, Food Industries 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











June for Romance — 
A H. 2 N E 
ACHIN ER 


982 Stuyvesant Ave. Union, N. J. 
NEW—USED—REBUILT 
A NEW HIGH IN PERSONAL SERVICE 


“Machinery Shopping’ for the Busy Plant 
Executive. We locate equipment you need or 
buyer for your surplus. ‘‘Finder’s Fee’’ Basis. 


PROCESSING - PACKAGING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 














WILL TRADE SURPLUSES WITH YOU 
We are large, nationally known food manufacturers, 
and have an excess of certain raw material and 
finished goods and equipment. Our list consists of 
A-1 products which you might 
be buving every day. On the other hand, we might 
be able to use many of your surpluses. Let's get 
together, Write me care o' 
FS-9028, Food Industries 
330 W. 42nd St... New York 18, N. Y. 











WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire several 
complete food plants through purchase of (1) ca 
ital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equip- 
ment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 
possible; strictest confidence. 


Box 1219, 1474 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


[Rebuilt 








Mikro 24”, 1-SH and Bantam Pulveriz- 
ers, Jay Bee Mills—U-1, 3AT, Schutz- 
O'Neill, Fitzpatrick Comminuters. 

Baker Perkins & Readco Heavy Duty 
100-150 gallon Double Arm Jacketed 
Mixers with Sigma or Fish Tail 
Blades. 

Stokes, Day, New Era, Hottman Mixers, 
2 to 3500 gal. with and without Jack- 
ets, Single and Double Arm Agitators. 

Day & Robinson 100, 400, 600, 1000, 2400 
& 4000 lbs. Powder Mixers & Sifters. 

Gayco 8 ft. Air Separator, Robinson #31 
and Schutz-O'Neill #3 Sifters. 

Ross, Kent and National E t 
Steel and Granite, Three- Roll Mille. 


Huhn, Steam and Gas Fired Rotary 
Dryers. 











Vacuum Pans with and without Heavy 
Duty Agitators. 20”, 3’, 4°, 5’ and 6’. 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — GREAT SAVINGS 


Groen type RA, late style 150 gallon 
Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Mixing 
Kettles, motor driven. 

Horix, MRM, Mojonnier and Elgin Stain- 
less Steel Rotary Fillers; Filler Single, 
Bagby Twin Piston Fillers. 

Pony Labelrite: Ermold and World Semi 
and Fully Automatic Rotary and 


Labelers. 





way 
Nu Way Auto Labeler, adj. to gallon 
cans & jars. 
Pneumatic Scale & Resina Auto Cappers. 
Stokes and Colton Late Style Rotary 
Tablet Machines: Stokes Model T. 
Standard Knapp No. 429 and J. L. Fer- 
guson Carton Sealers. 

Triangle Ul Semi Automatic Auger Pow- 
der Filler. 

Sperry, Shriver, Sweetland, Vallez and 
Johnson Filter Presses, all sizes. Re- 
public Jr. 40 Filter. 


MANY OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST IN STOCK—FULLY GUARANTEED 
Write, Phone, Wire Collect for Details and Prices on Your Requirements 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 


Package Machinery FA, FAQ, FA2, 


Machine 


Established 1912 





Hayssen & one Auto Wrappers. 
Carton Lining, 


43 “a 





Triangle Package Machinery Co. "Model 


Doughboy No. 40 Auto Bag Heat Seal- 
Enterprise, late Model, 6K, 6 inch motor 


Filler Machine Co. late model, 8 Piston 


Triangle Package Machinery, late style. 
A 





Ceco Auto Box Cartoners. 


A 
” Filling and ae Machine. 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS— 
PRACTICALLY NEW 





G2C Automatic Electri Pak Filler with 
Elevators and Package Conveyor. 


ers. 


driven Fruit and Meat Grinder. 





Stainless Steel Filling Machine, with 
rising bed feature. 





six head, Fully Automatic 
Electri Pak. 









PREMIUM PRICES 
PAID FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 











SYRUP MANUFACTURER 


with national distribution interested in securing 
packing facilities various sections of United States. 
In replying, please give us a general description 
of your plant and an outline of the equipment 
which you have available. 





FOR SALE—MODERN 
PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 





PNEUMATIC SCALE CO Per Minute 

















SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user 


50,000 Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as: 


LABELERS DICERS PEELERS 
RETORTS WASHERS KETTLES 
ORYERS STILLS MIXERS 


or what have you to sell? 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


COMPLETE BOILER PLANT 


3—152 H.P. KEWANEE R.T. BOILERS 125 
WP WITH ALL AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT. 


HARRIS PRUITT & CO. 
917 Sinclair Bidg. Ft. Worth, Tex. 











1 « ? ymat 
W-8830, F nad) Tndustete Feeder, Totter Salen ni ing Le eed spay: matic 
30 West 42nd Street, New Tork “18 N. Y nd Compression 
PNEUMATIC SCALE. ‘CO. Tightwraps. 

WANTED—at once PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Wax Inner Liner. 
S . PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Automatic Combine Top 
New or used Union Special and Bottom Sealer and Filler. 60 per minute 

2 PNEUMATIC 4 Scale Net Weight Fi 
Model 80600H Sewing Head STANDARD. KNAPP Cane Soars Mo = on 
. = Case Sealer " 
with automatic tape cutter. STOKES & SMITH Transwraps. Molel_ A-AA-B, 
pes Automatic Capper 
4 Head Automatic ¢ r 
P.C. K. Co., Fulton, N.Y. FILLER 2 Spout pl an De a Fill 
STOKES & by ITH, Model HG84, Dupies Vacuum 
Auger Fil 

STOKES & ‘Sm ITH, Model G, Auger Fillers 

TRIANGLE Top and Bottom Carton Sealer with 
GET MORE FOR YOUR Oe en Unit. For large size cartons. 

ghee a ombine Top and Bottom Carton Sealer 


ith 3 spout Net Weight Filler. 
PACKOMATIC Cartoning ae iy " and 12” sizes. 
Bott on Sealer, Filler, Top S 
ples ACKERS, with Agitatc 
MSCO Rotary Heat Sealers. 


NEW 
FLEXO pitty Ff ItLeRs and semi-auto- 
matic CAPPE 


Hk ha Wire Staple rs. 





RLD Fully Automatic, Straightaway Labeler 
WORLD & MOLD Spot Labele 
STANDARD KNAPP Can Labelers, No. 2 to 10. 
NEW JERSEY MACHINE CO. [ony Labelrite 


Labelers, Model ML, — MX 


CECO 12” Adjustable Top and Bottom Sealers. 
pid WRAPPER AND “SHEET ER. 
WDER MIXERS & Sifters, 200 to 1,000 Ibs, 


PACKAGE Fecdtoid F-6 and F-9 Wrappers. 
LEHMAN, 12x24”, 3 Roller Granite Mill. 
COLTON Tablet Mac hines Model 3DT. 


WANTED 
| Single Machines or Entire Plants 


ALLIED EQUIPMENT CO. 


940-946 Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers 3, N. Y. 
Phone Yonkers 5-2997 











FOR SALE 
PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


Inventory Reduction Sale 


AGITATOR DRIVES 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
AUTOCLAVES 
BLOWERS 
CENTRIFUGALS 
CONDENSERS 
FILTER PRESSES 
KETTLES 
PULVERIZERS 
MILLS 
MIXERS 
PUMPS 
TANKS 


List of equipment IN STOCK 
will be sent on request 


Emsco Equipment 
Company 


Affiliate of Emil A. Schroth 
51 Hyatt Avenue Newark 5, N. J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-3536 
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OFFERS 


DRYERS 
2—Anco 3’x6’ Chilling Rolls, M.D. 
2—Devine, Vacuum Shelf, 40 x 43, 9- 
shelves and 5 shelves. 
1—Louisville Steam Tube, 6'x50° 
1—Direct Heat Rotary, 3'6’x28' 
1—Rotary Vacuum, 5‘x33’ 
1—Buffalo, Double Drum Atmos., 32x72” 
1—Buffalo 32x90 Atmos. Double Drum, 
20 HP AC motor, s/s Hood. 


FILTERS 
1—#12 Sweetiand 4” centers, iron or 
copper leaves 
1—#10 Sweetland 3” 
copper leaves 
1—#5 Sweetland 2” 





centers, iron or 
centers, copper 


leaves 
1—8x12 Oliver Acid Proof Filter 
3—36” Sperry 60 plate cast iron, Re- 
cessed center feed, open delivery, 
hydraulic closing 


MIXERS 

2—Boaker Perkins size 17, jacketed, 200 
gallon working capacity 

1—W&P Size 16, unjacketed, 150 gal. 
working capacity 

8—Baker Perkins size 15, jacketed, 100 
gal. working capacity 

1—WA&P Size 12, jacketed, 20 gallon 

1—1000# Stedman Drum Mixer, M.D. 

3—Day Mixers, 1300#, 1600#. 


KETTLES 
3—7500 gal. Steel, with copper coils, 
closed, Agitated, 10’ dia. x 12'6” 
deep, 15’ overall height 
1—2000 gal. Steel, Jacketed, open top, 
Agitated, 7’ dia. x 7’6” deep 
1—1200 gal. Aluminum yr Jacketed, 
Closed, 5’ dia. x 86” d 
20—250 gal. Copper, Pre Hin Open top, 
with stands, 50” dia. x 42” deep 
1—700 gal. Steel Jacketed, open top, 


1—550 gal. Steel Jocketed, open top, .. 


1—500 gal. Aluminum, jacketed, closed, 
Agitated 

2—Pfaudler 350 gal. glass lined, jack- 
eted, Agitated 

1—200 gal. Steel Jacketed, open top, 
Agitated 

24—150, 80, 60, 40, 20 gal. Aluminum, 
jacketed 


MISCELLANEOUS 
3—Pkge, Mchy. Type 59 Cellophane or 
Wax Wrapping Machines. 
2—48” Troy Steel Basket Centrifugals, 
1—Ball & Jewell #1 Rotary Cutter 
1—Eppenbach Size B Sanitary vertical 
Colloid Mill, w/c. s/s, 2 HP Motor 
1—#4th Mikro Pulverizer 
1—K.K. Piston Visco Filler, 2 oz. to 32 


oz. 
1—Standard Knapp #429 Automatic 
Gluer—Compression Unit 
1—Stokes & Smith Powder Fillers, M. D. 
1—Mojonnier type 6'6” dia. Copper 
Vacuum Pan 
1—Knapp Model 3B, Can Labeler 
2—World Rotary Automatic Labelers 
1—York 6x6” Refrig. Unit, 20 HP Motor 


ONLY A PARTIAL LISTING 





13-17 Park Row New York 7,N. Y. 
Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 





FOR SALE 


ee vacua Pan, 6’ dia., jacketed, coils, 
conden 

Png nr Stills, 100 gal., jkted., agit. 

1—Aluminum Still, 175 gal., coils. 

i—Aluminum Reactor, 100 gal., jacketed, agit. 

i—Aluminum Reactor, 1000 gal., jktd., coils, agit. 

10—Stainless Clad Kettles, 402 jkt., 30 to 80 gal. 

12—Stainless Kettles, 1002 jkt.—50 to 500 gal. 

35—Stainless Steel Tanks, open top, 30 to 500 gal. 
Some with Mixers. 

5—Double Arm Jktd. Mixers: B-P 15 gal. vac.: 
Day 25 gal.: W&P 100 gal.; Read 250 gal. 


3—Mikro Pulverizers, =4, =1, Bantam. 











LARGE STOCK 
PACKAGING & BOTTLING MACHINERY 
AUTOMATIC & SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


Fillers for liquids, powders and pastes; 
Cappers and Cap Tighteners:; Wraparound 
and spot labelers; Bottle Rinsers; Case 
Gluers and Stitchers; Gravity roller and 
wheel Conveyor; Belt Conveyors. Com- 
plete powder and liquid lines. 











6—Ayars 8-pocket model ‘‘C'’ Pea & Bean Fillers. 
i—Stainless Steel 4-spout piston filler. 
2—Triumph‘ Triple Apple Corers and Peelers. 
2—Stainless Colloid Mills 6”. 


sprees! Tri Clover Stainless Sanitary Centrifugal 
Pumps, models 2EJ, 2EBH, 2',EH, Below 
i t. 


33—Pfandler Horiz. Sectional Glass Lined Tanks, 
7500 and 8250 gal.—all or part 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


HOMPSON ST . PHILA. 21. PA 





PHONE: STevenson 4-1515. CABLE: “PERI” 


FOR SALE 


24°x20" Buflovak Vacuum Drum Dryer. 


Pfaudier Tanks, geo ‘kt., agit. 
gal. Pfaudier Tanks, ag 

Hobart Mixer, 3 Speed, 2 H.P. 

200 to 1000 gal. Homogenizers or precekiners. 
< ig Cer 14 plates with Pum 


Send us your inquiries 
LESTER KEHOE MACHINERY CORP. 
1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-4616 








FOR SALE 


Dryer: Buflovak 42x120” double drum 
Dryer: Stokes Vac. Shelf-10 shelf 40x42”. 





Dryer: Davenport 6x30’ hot air rotary 
Mixers: X0 qt. 3 and 4-speed Hobart, Read 
Mixer: 120 qt. Glen Power Vlus, var. speed 
Mixers: Dry Powder—-200 Ib., 1000 Ib, 
Kettles: Stain. Steel, all sizes. (New) 
Fillers: for liquid, powder, paste 

Vacuum Pans: 6’ copper and 100 gallon 
Filter Presses: 24” C1., 24” wood, 42” alum 
Pumps: Stain. Steel Centrifugal, 2 hp 
Hammer Mill: Prater with 7% 

Copper Still: 100 gal. steam jacketed. 
Labelers: for bottles, jars, cans. 


Send us your inquiries and a 
list of your idle equipment. 
LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
1931 W. North Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. 











BOILERS 


3—Scotch-Marine type Boilers, 200 H.P., 
125 lb. pressure, A.S.M.E. code. 

1--Kewanee Bo'ler, 125 H.P., 125 lb. pres- 
sure, A.S.M.E. code. 


R. GELB & SONS, INC. 


Union, N. J. mOnvnte 2-4900 
Est. 188 








BUY BRILL 


i—National Packaging 2-station jhe 

2—Stokes & Smith Model G-1! Fil 

i—Knapp =429 Top and Bottom aon with =608 
compression unit. 

20—Day. Robinson Powder Mixers, 100 to 3000 Ibs. 

5—Mikro Pulverizers, ISH, 2TH, 20H, 4TH 

16-spout Automatic Rotary Vacuum 


2—Kieter Visco ere gear and pis 

2—Knapp and Nu-Way Automatic Cen Labelers, 
to gallons. 

2—New Jersey M and 

4—Ermold, World Semi-automatic Labelers. 

IS—Stainteis Steel Tanks and Kettles, 50 to 500 


3—Praudter glass-lined, ee jacketed, agitated 
Kettles, 75, 1 50 g 

5—Louisvilte Steam Ly Dryers 6x25’, 6'x50". 

2—Douvle Drum Atmospheric Dryers, 32x90”, 


ML Pony Labetrites. 


4'x5’. 

2—Sperry 30° P&F Filter Presses. 

2—Shriver 12” P&F Filter Presses. 

i—Sweetiand =5 Stainless yal Filter. 
3—Sweetiand =7 and #2 Filte 

i—Swenson 4’x5’ Rotary Vacuum Fi — 

1—Bird 18°x28" Monel Continuous Centr! 
—Tothurst 40” Me ey Centrifugal with snonol 
perforated basket, m.d 

O—Ross 2- — steam Tray Dryers, 500 sq. ft. 


pie Ga ‘ace. 
FOR COMPLETE STOCK LIST 


BRILL EQUIPMENT 








FOR SALE 
MARCO 200-gallon 
Kom-Bi-Nator 
New. Liberal discount. 


FS-8913, Food Industries 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


FEEDER 


One (1) Model 220 AC Jeffrey Traylor Waytrol 
equipped with type +3 vibrating feeder. This unit 
is 5 years old and cost $1295.00. Its total usage 
is only about why months. Asking price $500.00 
FOB Camden, J. 

FS- As Food Industries 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 

















FOR SALE 
One 5’ Rogers and one 4’ 
Mojonnier stainless steel evap- 

















COMPANY orator. Immediate shipment. 
2401 Third Avenue N. Y. 51, N. Y. M & R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
Telephone Cypress 2-5703 8 E. Long St. Columbus 16, Ohio 
FOR SALE 
WHERE TO STORE || | ,EvAPORATOR—IN NEW CONDITION 
soe operation for ‘producing. Condensed” Milk 


FROZEN FOODS 














fee C ° 

Also suitable for condensing other liquids 
Write HERSHEY CREAMERY co., 

Box 121 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 








QUAKER CITY 
COLD STORAGE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
3 WAREHOUSES 


Proper Temperature for Frozen Foods 








One HORIX ROTARY FILLING MACHINE 


Model asi 18. Fully automatic, worm type feed, 
speed 55 to 160 glass jars or tin cans per minute. 
Con ay carts made of stainless steel. ited 
less thane six months, This machine can be In- 
spected at plant 


The J. a SMUCKER CO., Orrville, Ohio 





Will sacrifice for quick s 
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EQUIPMENT 


FOR FOOD AND PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


i—Pfaudier 1300 gal. Al. Jkt. Kettle (New) 

i—Ptandler 250 gal. Al. Jkt. Kettle (New) 

eee Glass Lined Jkt. Kettie 500 gal, Series 
Ss 


ane 10 gal. Glass Lined Jkt. Kettle, Series 


2—Sweetland Filters =12 

2—Day 800 Ib. Powder Mixers. 

i—Shriver Plate & Frame Filter Press, 42” x 42”. 
i—Day Mogal Type Mixer, Type MDB, Size 5. 


3—Baker Perkins Stainless Steel jacketed Mixers, 
100 gals. 


2—Mikro Pulverizers #1SH and #2TH. 


GELB iin 


Est. 1886 UNionville 2-4900 











For Sale 


ORANGE JUICE 
SQUEEZING MACHINE 
Stainless steel. 12 reamers. 
Capacity 1500 gallons. With 
cutter, pump and tank. Bar- 
gain. 


FS-9004, Food Industries 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








WE SELL @ WE BUY 


YOUR CONFIDENCE IS NOT MISPLACED 
WHEN YOU BUY FROM 
THE MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CORP. 





Specials 
i—Stainless Steel Closed Storage Tank, 10'-6” x 
*, 13,000 gals 
1—New Alum. Tank 10,000 gals. 
i—New Lee 150 gal. S. S. Jack. Kettle 90> W. P. 
1—Stokes 30” x 8’ Rotary Vacuum Dryer. 
2—Oliver Rotary Vac. Filters 8’ x 12’. 
2—Sharples =16 Super Centrifuges — Stainless 
Steel. 
3—Fitzmills Stainless Steel Model D—5 H.P. XP 
Motors 
i—Glass Lined Jack. Kettle Closed, 250 gallons. 
wae 0g > — Steel Colloid Mill 20 H.P. 
otor. 


ar Style Stainless Steel Centrifuges 40° and 
48”. 
i—Ruggles Coles Rotary Steam Tube Dryer 4’ x 20’. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN A-22 
COMPLETE LISTINGS 


WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS 


“MACHINERY 4 EQuipMENT 


533 W. BROADWAY 
WEW YORK 12. N.Y. 






TELEPHONE 
GRAMERCY 5-6680 

















FOR SALE 
100 qt. Read Vertical Mixer 
80 qt. Hobart and Triumph Mixers 
Enterprise Grinder with 85,” plates 
Burns Peanut Roasters, Cooling Truck, Blowers 
and Blanchers 
Buffalo Chicle Chopper 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 
2638 Gladys Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 








WE CAN FURNISH AT ANY POINT NEW 
AND USED TIGHT AND SLACK BARRELS 
AND STEEL DRUMS, PAILS AND KITS. 
LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CO. 
3810 Orange — EXpress 3383, , a 15, 0. 








FOR THAT 1949 BUDGET! 


We can a ~? you money! Get our 8-page 1949 
Catalog of Processing & Packaging 
Ladeeies—benteetn of items, many located 
in your own neighborho 

HORNE MACHINERY CO., Inc. 
1188 Harrison St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 








SURPLUS EQUIPMENT SALE 


Will Sacrifice--need space. The equip- 
ment is reconditioned just like new. 


Triangle & Holm Filling Machines. 

Champion wire stitchers single and double head. 

Whiz Packers—Volumetric. 

A complete set-up of A & M Corn Chip 
processing equipment. 

A new Corley-Miller Peanut Butter Sandwich 
Making Machine. 

Potato chip packaging tables. 

Doughboy Rotary heat sealers. 

Amsco Heat Sealers. 

Dunbar 2 Ib. and 3 Ib. popcorn poppers. 

Peanut blanchers. 

Triangle Volumetric Fillers. 

Two nut frying kettles. 

Two Steinlite Moisture Testers charted for 
popcorn. 

One complete Ferry Model A potato chip 
machine. 

Dayton and Toledo over and under scales. 

Horseradish bottling machine. 


ATTENTION: Gelatin Manufacturers. 


A complete set-up for manufacturing and 
packaging gelatin and pudding desserts, that 
includes two completely modernized Anderson- 
Goat Packaging machines. 


RED DOT FOODS, Inc. 
Madison, Wisconsin 








“a 





Stainless Steel Tubing TYPE 304 
Priced well below current market 


Sanitary — Polished 180 Grit inside and out 
x 16 gauge in 10 ft. lengths 
3,500ft. available for Immediate Delivery 


For prices and further information write 


FS-8841, Food Industries, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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edo 
Your FIRST Source 


for 
EXCEPTIONAL 
FOOD EQUIPMENT 


12—-S.S. and Monel Centrif 
ugal Extractors—26” to 
60” 


3—New S.S. 5000 gal. 
Tanks 


1—2500 Gal. Gl. Lined 
Pfaudler Vacuum Pan 


8—Sweetland Filters, No. 
2. 5. 7. 10 and 12 


1—-Complete S.S. Spray 





Dryer 

1—Completely - 
Benco Filling and Pack- 
aging Line 


3—FMC No. 50 Super 
Pulpers, 742 or 10 HP 


1—Struthers Wells S.S. 5‘x 
4 Atmospheric Drum 
Dryer 


3—Rietz S.S. Disintegrators 
30 HP motors 


4—FMC Hand Pack Fillers 
in s.s. 


12—Geyer, Progressive, El- 
gin Piston type Fillers 
from 1 to 11 pistons 


15—Sanitary Stainless Ho- 
mogenizers, Viscolizers, 
Colloid Mills by stand- 
ard makers 


2—Complete modern toma- 
to processing lines 


1—Complete Lot of Peanut 
Equipt. 

15—Double Ribbon Dry 
Powder Mixers, all sizes 
including 5,000 and 10.- 
000 lb. units 


2—New Devine Rotary 
Jacketed Vacuum Fillers 


Complete Plant Equip 

for Brewing; Distilling: Veg. 
Oil Extraction: Citrus and 
Apple Juice: Chewing Gum: 
Candy: Apple Pectin. 


Nobody BUT Nobody 
Pays MORE for Your 
Surplus Equipment 





FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, 


New York 13, N. Y. 











Air Express Div. Rwy. Exp. Agcy. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Alvey ong + mal Mfg. Co. 
American Can Co 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp... 
Anderson-Barngrover Div., 

chinery & Chemical Corp 
Armour & Co 
Armstron 
Aseptic- Thermo Indicator Co. 
Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of America 


Sanaa Co. 
Gas Association 
Molasses Co.. 


Bahama Food Products Ltd..... 
Bauer Bros. Co 

Bemis Bro. le 

Brown Instrument Co 

Buffalo Forge Co.... 

Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co 
Buflovak Equip. Div., Blaw-Knox Co. 
Byron Jackson Co..... 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Co 
Carpenter Steel Co 
Carrier Corporation ... 
Century Electric Co... 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 


Chevrolet Motor Div., | Motors 


General 
SS ae eae 
Chicago Stainless Equip. Corp. 
Chishoim-Ryder Co. 
Clark Squipment Co. 
Vv. . 

Cochrane Corp. 
Colson Corporation 
— Packaging 


Industrial Truck 


Machinery 


Co 
Consolidated Siphon Supply ¢ Co. 
Container Corp. . 
Continental Can Co 

Corning Glass Works... 
Crane Co. 

Creamery Package ‘Mfg. “Co. 
Crescent Truck Co 

Crown Can Co.... 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Darnell Corp. Ltd. 

Day Co 

Dayton "Rubber Co.. 

DeLaval Separator Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc.... 

Dow Chemical Co. 
Downingtown Iron Works 


Edlaw Co. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Entoleter Div., Safety Car eee & 
Lighting Co., Inc..... 

Eriez Mfg. Co. 


Fairbanks, 
Farquhar Co., - 
Food Machinery & Chemical Sor rp. 

27, 231, . 32 


Morse & Co. 
A. B. 


Frick Co. wens 
Fritzche Brothers, Inc.. 

Gair Co., Inc., Robert 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
General Amer. Transp. Corp 
General Biochemicals, Inc.... 
General Controls 

General Electric ... 

Globe Steel Tubes Co.. 
Glycerine Producers Assoc 
GMC beng) & Coach Div. 
Greer, J. Co 

Griffith i apecamaniss 


Hapman Conveyors, Inc. 
Heyden Chemical Corp 
Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 
Howell Electric Motors Co. 
Huron Milling Co...... 


Ingersoll-Rand . 

Ingersoll Steel Div., ” 'Borg- Warner. 
International Harvester Co. 18. 
a eee Minerals & Chemical 20 


Co 
Iniand “Steel Container Co.. 
Jabsco Pump C 
Jackson & Church Co 


Jenkins Bros. 
Johns- Manville 
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ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Keasby & Mattison, Inc. 
Kiwi Coders Corp. 
Koven & Bros., Inc., L. O 


LaPorte Mat & Mfg. Co 
Link-Beilt Co. 

Lukens Steel Co. & Div 
Lukenweld Div. Luken Steel Co 
Lunkenheimer 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc 
Manheim Mfg. Co. 

Marley Co., In 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co 
Master Electric 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.... 
Mears Kane Ofeldt, 
Mechanical Mach. & Tool 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
Monarch Mfg. Works. 
Mundet Cork Corp. 


Nash Engineering Co. 
National Airoil Burner Co.... 
National Starch Products, 
Niagara Blower Co. 
Nicholson Co., W 

Norda Essential 

Norton Co. 

Nutritional Research Assoc. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 
Orr & Sembower, Inc. 


Package Machy. Co. 
Peerless Pump Div., 
& Chemical Corp 

Pfaudler Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. Ltd 
Powers Regulator Co. 


106 
Food Machinery ° 


Quaker City Cold Storage 


Refining Unincorporated 
Republic Rubber Div., 
Tire Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Rohm & Haas Co. . 
Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc 
Ryerson & Son, J. T 


Lee Rubber 


Sandvik Steel Inc. 

Saran Lined Pipe Co 

Sarco Co., Inc 

Schutte & ReOLeNG Co 
rp. 


Snell, tnc., 
Sparkler Mfg. 
Sprague-Sells 

& Chemical Corp 
Spray Engineering Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Staley, A. E. Mfg. Co. . 
Standard Brands 
Standard ert ig Co. 
Stange, Wm. Co 
Stephens- atesauaee Mfg. Co 
Stokes & Smith C 
Surface Combustion Corp. 
Sylvania Div., Amer. 
Syntron Co. 





DISTRICT MANAGERS 


NEW YORK 18 A. G. Sutherland 
330 W. 42nd St. J. F. Juraschek 
Longacre 4-3000 

BOSTON 


16 

1427 Statler Bldg. 
ATLANTA 3 -Ra M 

1311 rooyt “gated Bldg. walnut 5778 
CLEVELA Thomas E. Taylor 

1510 + cone Silas. Main 3981 
DETROIT 26 . David E. Sawyer 

2880 Penobscot Bldg. Waecdwice 2-1793 
CHICAGO 11 Grahame E. Riddell 
520 ror! Michigan Ave. Whitehall 4.7900 
PHILADELP: HIA 3 Edward A. Martin 

17th & Sansom Streets Rittenhouse 6-0670 
DALLAS J. H. Allen 

$310 Stongate Road 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 ...J. W. Otterson 
Ralph Dorland 
Douglas 2-4600 
. W. Dysinger 
William Menne 
—_ 3691 

..Lucas 4867 


Atlantic 4707 


LOS ANGELES 14 


621 S. Hope Street 
ST. LOUIS 8 

Pen vcondiett Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 22... 

7389 Oliver Bldg. 











FOOD 


Taylor Instrument Co. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. 

cy ROAR ee Back Cover 
Thermoid Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 

Titeflex Inc. 

Topflight Tape Co. 

Transparent Wrap ashes Scant 

Triangle Package Mach. 

Tri-Clover Machine Co 


Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Board & Carton Corp. 
U. S. Cold Storage 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Van Ameringen-Haebler Inc. 
Victor Chemical Works. 
Viking Pump Co. 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., 

Walworth Co. 

Ward & Co., Walter J 

West Bend ‘Equipment 

West Disinfecting Co. 

Wheeler Mfg. Co., C. 198 

oe ee 196-197 

Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co 19 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Div. Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. 

Winthrop-Stearns, 

Wright Machinery Co 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.. 


Yarnall-Waring Co. 


INGREDIENTS FOR THE FOOD 
PROCESSOR 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICE .......0.sc2e00. 249 

STORAGE, FROZEN FOODS.............. 254 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
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Positions Vacant 

Selling Opportunities Offered 
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BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES. 
EQUIPMENT 

(Used or Surplus sonee 

For Sale.... 
WANTED 

Equipment 

Miscellaneous 
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ADVERTISERS INDEX 


Allied Equipment Corp. 
Brill Equipment Co. 
Buckeye Cooperage Co. 
Consolidated Products Co., 
Equipment Co. 
Bureau. 


Emsco 

Equipment Finders 

First Machinery Corp 

NS ee, ee rs 

Harris Pruitt & Co. 

Hershey Creamery Co. 

Machinery Corp. 

International Food Brokers 

Kehoe Machinery Corp., 

Loeb Equipment Supply 

Machinery & Equipment Corp., 

Mahoney For Machinery 

M & R Dietetic Lab. 

Miami School for Food 
ists waste 

Pe s 

Perry Equipment Corp. 

Red Dot Foods, 

Smuckler Co., J. } 

Savage Bros. Co. 

Union Standard Equipment Co 


Horne 
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STAR 
PERFORMERS 


x « * 


The country’s largest motorized 
circus employs a fleet of 40 GMCs 
to haul all its equipment... and 
these star performers deliver their 
valuable cargoes to daily destina- 
tions on exacting, pre-set schedules. 


GMC trucks are preferred for tough, rugged going . . . they are 
given top billing by thousands of truck operators whenever the 
job calls for high level dependability and performance. 


GMCs have won this acclaim because they are products of the 


world’s largest commercial vehicle manufacturer . . . because they TRU ¢ | €5 


are built with truck engines and chassis . . . because they provide 
a full measure of everything truck owners and drivers want. The Key-to Greater 


Truck Value 


q 


This goes for grocery and provision transport, as it does for all 
other hauling. For here, as elsewhere . . . in engines, models and 

: 3 A GCASOLINE: 
chassis types designed and engineered to meet the needs of every . lial ialiiaia 
job ... GMC performance is star performance—every time. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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; a “pane Wnt, ..and time for salads and sandwiches. 


That's when the call goes out for *Seidner May- 


: onnatse and Sandwich Spread. These products 
Crown Screw Caps are used by Otto Seidner, / “gee P 
have a flavor that makes a picnic lunch some- 


Inc. as closures of these fine products. Like ; p ‘ 
thing to remember. 









hundreds of other food and drug packers, Otto 
Seidner, Inc. has found that the precision manu- 
facture of Crown Screw Caps is an assurance of 
sealing dependability, as well as trouble-free 


application on the production line. a 


by Otto Seidner, 


Why not let one of our representatives tell Inc., Westerly, R. I. 





you all about these caps... the patented Deep 





Hook Thread ... the specially developed liners 


... the durable decorations. It’s a combination 





2 
you just can’t beat for satisfaction in closures. 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
World’s Largest Makers of Metal Closures. i. 
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Better Boxes Through Continuing Research 
and Quality Control. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: Saint Louis 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes « Folding Cartons « Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks « Kraft Paper and Specialties 





WAY TO RED 
ENGINE UPKEEP COSTS 


Keep engines clean 
by lubricating with 
Texaco D-303 Motor Oil 





ih need costs for heavy-duty gasoline and Diesel 
engines are sure to be low when engines are kept 
clean ...and you can keep your engines clean—free of 
harmful carbon, gum and sludge—by lubricating them 
with Texaco D-303 Motor Oil. 

Texaco D-303 Motor Oil resists oxidation .. . is fully 
detergent and dispersive . . . keeps deposit-forming 
materials in suspension until oil change time. Bearings 
get full protection against corrosion—all parts last 
longer and operate more efficiently. Your engines de- 
liver more power, use less fuel, require fewer repairs, 





replacements and overhauls. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer show you how 
Texaco D-303 Motor Oil and other Texaco Products can 
reduce your fleet operating costs. Call the nearest of the 
more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SPEND LESS ON CHASSIS MAINTENANCE —All chassis ports 
last longer when you protect them with longer-lasting Texaco 
Marfak. It resists squeeze-out, jar-out and wash-out . . . pro- 
tects against rust and wear .. . assures smoother operation... 
requires fewer applications. 

Wheel bearings are protected for extra thousands of miles 
when you use Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty. It seals itself in— 
seals out dirt and moisture. It assures safer braking and needs 





no seasonal repacking. 


A’ TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels. 


FOR ALL TRUCKING EQUIPMENT 


Tune in.. 


- TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Wednesday night 


starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 





